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Alcoa's |. W. Wilson: "'l can see no threat to the aluminum industry .. ." (page 80) 
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"Yes, this NEW National instantly computes payroll tax deductions!" 


This NEW National Payroll- 
Accounting Machine cuts costs 
to a NEW low with NEW time- 


A and-money-saving features 
NEW! Automatic Multiple-Tax Computer instantly 
computes variable tax deductions, eliminating this costly 
pre-payroll work. 
NEW! Automatic control of Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tion deduction limit. 


NEW! 4 to-date-balances of Earnings and Deductions 
with total hours-to-date available. 


NEW! 15 classification totals for Earnings and Deductions 


NEW! 50 Totals . . . forty-six available for direct Analysis 
and Distribution. 


~ 


PLUS many other National features tl 


counting costs. . . eliminate overtime 
payroll work. 


There are National Machines suit 


type of business . . . large or sm 
Machines soon pay for themselves 
money they save (often the first yea 


tinue these savings as handsome profit 


Let the local National represent 
trained systems analyst . . . show yo 


you can save with the National Acc« 


chine, Cash Register or Add- 
ing Machine suited to your 
needs. Or write the Company 
at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Rubber chute-the-chutes 
handles rocks that wear through steel 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


O SEPARATE gravel by sizes they 
"T hau! it to the cop of a tower. Then 
gravity takes over. The gravel chutes 
the chutes down to its proper pile. 

But even when the chutes were lined 
with 14-inch steel plates they couldn’t 
take the 9 hour daily rain of rocks. 
Holes wore right through the steel in 
a week! Replacing the steel plates 
caused work hold ups; extra expense 
for labor and materials. 

When B. F. Goodrich salesmen heard 
of the problem they suggested rubber 
plates. B. F.Goodrich had a kind of 


rubber so tcugh it is called Armorite; 
especially developed for use where ex- 
treme abrasion is a problem. 

The rubber withstands the constant 
wearing, tearing avalanche of gravel— 
in fact, lasts 6 months where steel 
lasted only one week. In addition, 
gravel pit operators now use Armorite 
in other places where abrasive wear is 
extreme. As “brake strips,” for ex- 
ample, in some of the chutes where 
it’s necessary to slow down the speed 
of the gravel. 

This saving from longer life of 


rubber products is a regular experience 
with B. F.Goodrich customers. BFG re- 
search is constantly at work on belting 
and hose of every type, on tank linings, 
on adhesives and every other rubber 
product used by iidustry—to make 
them last longer, serve better, reduce 
costs. That’s why it pays to call in 
your local BFG distributor. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
& General Products Division, Akron, 
Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





Smart companies are saving 
thousands of dollars this way 


ONE LARGE CORPORATION which re- 
cently converted to airfreight found 
they were able to eliminate a key 
warehouse and thus avoid almost all 
taxes in a high-tax state. Other firms 
have found that using airfreight en- 
abled them to reduce inventories on 
hand in warehouses and hence pay 
thousands of dollars less each year 
in state franchise taxes. 

But reducing taxes is only one of 
many ways in which airfreight can 
lower your over-all cost of doing 


AMERICA'S LEADING AIRLINE 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “ 


business. For airfreight also effects 
distribution economies through such 
diverse advantages as expanded sales 
areas—added sales days—and elim- 
ination of overtime. 


Because airfreight does touch on 
so many facets of your Operation, tts 
consideration is a management re- 
sponsibility. Wire us collect and we'll 
have an American Airlines represent- 
ative call on you to show you how 
this modern distribution method can 
create substantial savings for your 
company, as it has for others. Amer- 
ican Airlines, Cargo Sales Division, 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


How to Find a Tax Reduction in your Warehouse 


Qeck Aner 0300 FHVIICE 


For Every Airfreight 
Problem—Here’s Why 
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How to operate on 8 hours a day... 


Valier and Spies Milling Co., Division of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., has just con- 
structed a new “daylight” bulk flour storage, 
packing, and automatic loading facility, de- 
signed to speed operations to the extent that 
it can turn out as much packaged flour in 
8 hours as was formerly packed in 24. 


An operation of this kind requires the use of 
electric motors—motors to help carry the 
flour 120 feet to the top of the plant—motors 
to power the sifters and mixers—motors to 
drive the conveyors—motors for reclaiming 
operations. A total of 125 Wagner totally- 
enclosed fan-cooled (Type CP) motors, in 
ratings from 2 to 75 hp, are used in this 
new plant. 


Wagner Type CP Motors were a logical 
choice for this application, since they are 
designed to operate efficiently in atmospheres 
filled with dust. They are used in industry 


everywhere because they are fully protected 
against damage from dirt, fumes, moisture, 
abrasives, steel chips, and other harmful ele- 
ments. Even under the most adverse condi- 
tions, Wagner Type CP Motors keep on 
working, delivering dependable power with 
no maintenance other than periodic 
lubrication. 

For your requirements there is a Wagner 
Motor to fit every need—a complete line for 
all current specifications, with a wide variety 
of enclosure types and mountings. Wagner 
engineers are quali- 

fied to specify the 

correct motor for 

your needs. Consult 

the nearest of our 32 

branch offices, or 

write us. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U.S. A. 


AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYORAULIC 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 





‘| was 
glad to see 
her go!” 


“She wanted to leave early, 

and I was glad I could give her 
permission. That would have 
been impossible before our printer 
sold me on Hammermill Bond 

for our business forms and 
letterheads. It’s easy to write and 
type on, takes neat erasures 

... helps our girls get the work 
out faster. J’J] say...” 


IT PAYS TO DO BUSINESS 
ON HAMMERMILL PAPERS 


Let your printer help you choose 
papers that will do the most efficient 
job for you. If he suggests Hammermill 
Bond—as thousands of experienced 
printers do—you can be certain it’s the 
right paper for you. Send for the free 
Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 


mm ERig, 
wh"sonnd 


You can obtain business printing on H ill papers 
you see this shield on a printer's window. Let it be your assurance 
of quality printing. 


s 





Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 
i Please send me — FREE — The Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 








HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE 
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Everywhere building owners and managers depend on Westinghouse 
Vertical Transportation.e a, Dey Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y.« 
B. Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. ¢ c. Presbyterian Medical 
Center, N. Y. C.* pv. WGN Bldg., Chicago Tribune, Chicago. « 
8. Hunting Towers Apts., Alexandria, Va. 


FOLLOW THIS COURSE... 


planning fou Voitical Transportation, 


Today, more than ever before, planning for the 
future must be the keynote of management thinking. 

And if you face any problems involving vertical 
transportation, follow this course in making your 
plans: Get the facts about the products of several 
elevator manufacturers. When you have the facts, 
you’re able to make comparisons. And once you 
make comparisons, you can be sure your planning 
can proceed with the vertical transportation that 
best serves your building. 

Through the years, Westinghouse engineering ac- 


complishments have stimulated the vertical trans- 
portation industry to work for ever-higher quality 
standards. In every phase of vertical transportation 
—equipment, maintenance, and service— Westing- 
house has set the pace. So, whenever you’re plan- 
ning projects that call for vertical transportation— 
see Westinghouse before you decide! 

For information on how Westinghouse can help 
you plan, write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Elevator Division, Dept. A-1, Jersey City, N. J. 


you CAN BE SURE...IF + Westinghouse 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS ¢ ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS ¢ FREIGHT ELEVATORS * MAINTENANCE & SERVICE 





DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


SEVENTH 
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orf a SERIES 


Address Dept. E-14 

DOW CORNING CORPORATION 

MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

Please send me a copy of 

0 “What's o Silicone?” new 32-page booklet 

(CD “1951-52 Reference Guide to Dow Corning 
Silicone Products” 


Nome_ — — 
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Like Paul Bunyon and Joe Magarac, 
like Pecos Bill and Davy Crockett, sili- 
cones were created'to do the impossible. 
Silicones are fluids and resins that keep 
clothes and shoes and brick walls dry 
in the rain. They're compounds that 
keep radar from going blind on a foggy 
night. They're uids that polish with- 
out rubbing. 

They're rubber that won't melt on 
hot aircraft engine cylinders or freeze 
on switches that operate bomb bay 
doors at 100 degrees below zero. They're 
electrical insulating resins that double 
the power of electric motors or multi- 
ply by cen the life of electric machines. 

Silicones are mold lubricants that 
eliminate 90% of the scrap in the rubber 
industry; save 80% of the cost of clean- 
ing molds. They're paints that protect 
metal at 1000° F. They're work savers 
and life preservers, conservers of copper, 
protectors of metals, foam killers . . . 


Get the complete story 


told for the first time in a compre- 
hensive and easy to read booklet en- 
titled, “What's a Silicone?” It’s written 
to be read profitably by scientists and 
engineers, ome men and profes- 
sional people. 


Mail this coupon today for 
your FREE COPY of 





this new 32-page booklet 


first in silicones 


DOW CORNING 
CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 








in BUSINESS 
this WEEK eee 


® Politicians . . . 





. will use TV in this election as 
never before. And TV people are very 
happy about it: The electioneering will 
be on paid time. 4a 


® Steel Men... 


. . . report supplies of steel are easing. 
They want some products decontrolled 
now. By fall they look for a general 
easing. P. 24 


® Pensioners ... 


... are organizing their own “union” 
in Detroit. The movement has a big 
potential—and the Auto Workers are 
lending it a hand P. 30 


® Surplus Dealers . 


1 big job for U.S. 
There’s a 
P. 72 


- are doing 
business. The hitch now 
shortage of surplus goods. 


® Pirates 


. used tl Jolly Roger” label 
when they bootlegged its records, Co- 
lumbia charges in the first major suit 
to stop a widespread practice. P. 118 


® Investors 


d funds gave the trade 
re’s the story behind 
P, 120 


- in ope n-¢ 
a colossal vear. H 


a Wall Street p 
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Small Business 
The Trend 152 


Washington Outlook 15 
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Gentle, light as the touch of a skilled artisan... 
Monroe’s exclusive “Velvet Touch.” Yet with its 
gentleness the most positive keyboard action ever engineered 
into any adding machine! 
Up figure production, trim overhead, 
ease figure fatigue among your operators. 
Give them Monroes, the adding machine that 


saves their time ... and yours. 


yr Glareless, Cushion-topped Keys save 
eyes, nerves, effort 


yx High Speed Cycling keeps ahead of the 
fastest operator 


yx Streamlined Design assures effortless, 
one-hand operation 
yy Stepped-up Safety Keyboard minimizes 
nces of error 


tx Many Models, both 8 and 10 columns, 
narrow and wide carriages 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


ADDING * CALCULATING * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 


Monroe Adding Machine 
with “Velvet Touch” Keyboord 





HEATRIM PANELS 
é > 4 nother example of 


Amenican-Stanrdard 
P Leadership 


@ Baseboard heating is headed for 
greater popularity! 

Now, with the advent of the new, 
popular-priced Heatrim Panels by 
American-Standard, more families 
than ever will be able to give their 
homes the distinctive decorative touch 
and welcome warmth of modern base- 
board heating. 

Specifically designed for forced 


circulation hot water systems, this 
new type of baseboard heating offers 
all the advantages of convected 
warmth, plus the combined features 
of greater utility and increased effi- 
ciency. 

Consisting of an aluminum finned 
copper tube heating element assem- 
bled in a durable, inconspicuous 
sheet steel enclosure, Heatrim Panels 
are installed around the cold, outer 
walls in place of regular wood base- 
boards. They provide draft-free, 
gently circulating heat that keeps the 
corners of the room as comfortably 


ving zone. And because 
they take up so little floor space, 
Heafrim Panels permit complete free- 
dom in the 

draperies, o1 


warm as the | 


ungement of furniture, 
the use of wall-to-wall 
carpeting. 

With the development of these new, 
more econ 
Standard g home owners a choice 
of two types of ‘baseboard heating— 


val panels, American- 


Heatrim Panels and the cast iron 
Radiantri: 
makes another important contribu- 
tion to the nation’s health, comfort, 
and the enjoyment of the home. 


Panels. And, in so doing 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, General Offices: Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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If jitters were metals, we'd all have enough. Never in the last year 
and a half have the various markets been more nervous than this week. 

New curbs on world trade are the biggest factor. These coincide with 
brighter truce prospects in Korea. In addition, Anthony Eden tells Parlia- 
ment that “fear of immediate war” has lessened. 

“Is that bad?’ you might ask. No; the peace news is good. But, if 
you held a lot of high-priced commodities, would you be happy? 

a 

France’s new curbs on imports touched off this week's sharp drop in 
commodity prices. But Britain set the stage earlier with its tightening up. 
And the combination had international dealers in a real tizzy. 

e 

Don’t look for a surplus of steel or aluminum or copper overnight. 

Supplies, nevertheless, easily could loosen. Foreigners, who were eager 
buyers a short time ago, now want to dump. Domestic users with “ample”’ 
inventories may be frightened into letting go a little. 

Effects might only be temporary. Yet no one is overlooking the example 
of lead, which turned from tight to plentiful in two months. 

o 

Many industry men maintain stoutly that steel supply already has 
loosened. Echoing this, on Wednesday, was Republic Steel’s assistant 
general sales manager, L. S. Hamaker. 

He told the Ohio Hardware Assn. that “nine out of 10 businessmen 
have all the steel they need.” He blamed awkward distribution for pinches. 
* 

Commodity markets are more than ordinarily sensitive right now. 

The biggest factors on the home front are that (1) the hoped-for pickup 
in consumer demand has not yet developed, and (2) military output still is 
slow enough so that its materials needs are below allocations. 

In addition, farm products are vulnerable. If exports hold up, supplies 
are no more than adequate; if not, we have surpluses. 

e 

Prices of representative raw materials, thus far in 1952, generally have 
lost the modest gains they managed late last year. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ broad wholesale average, for example, 
has given up a couple of points. At 176 (1926=100), it matches the low of 
late summer. Hides and the fats and oils are below their pre-Korea levels; 
cotton cloth is just about where it was before hostilities. 

Food prices, however, are less than 3% below their highs—and stand 
just about where they did a year ago. 

- 

Little change should be expected in the cost-of-living index for either 
January or February. Recent price dips should take care of that. 

While food costs haven’t been down much, on the average, a few 
important market-basket items have slipped. Better supplies of fresh 
vegetables have helped some. Also, better shipments of livestock to packers 
since the strike threat ended have sent meat down a little. 

Sliding vegetable oils enabled a margarine cut—and that snagged the 
rise in butter. Ample supplies have kept eggs cheap. 

a 






































Poultry promises to offer the consumer some protection against the high 
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cost of meats in 1952. Hatchery output of chicks has been at or near record 
levels for months. Moreover, growers plan to raise 59-million turkeys this 
year, 11% more than last. 





om 

You'll be eating less foreign cheese this year—unless present restric- 
tions on imports are relaxed. 

Under terms of the Defense Production Act, the Dept. of Agriculture 
has authorized imports of 39.3-million Ib. for the 11 months ending next 
June. In the same 1950-51 period, 57.1-million lb. were imported 

Italy, with nearly 14-million Ib., will ship one-third of the total. Emmen- 
thaler and Gruyere will put Switzerland second at 6-million |b.; Argentina 
and New Zealand are neck-and-neck with just over 5-million Ib. 

+. 
Industrial building is getting off to a fast start this year. 











Privately financed work put in place in January is valued at $179- 
million, 39% over a year ago. Public industrial building for the month 


totaled $83-million, up 131%. 
+ 


Booming industrial construction, plus huge gains in military and naval, 
are offsetting cutbacks in other lines. 

Private residential building is 20% below a year ago. Public works 
(highways, hospitals and institutions, sewers, etc.) are off a similar amount. 
Commercial building is down by more than 26%. 

Yet the value of all building in January was over $2.1-billion; that’s 


1.6% ahead of the same month last year. 
a 


Look for some relaxation in government curbs on commercial building 
and some types of public construction, such as highways. Cutbacks have 
brought hardships—as well as unemployment. 

Steel released for this purpose will have to come out of the hides of 


the less essential defense-supporting lines. 
e 


Inventory accumulation today is probably contributing little or nothing 
toward expansion of business activity. 




















Most wholesalers and retailers have been liquidating since spring. 
Manufacturers, however, added $8.6-billion to inventory in 1951 

But note this: The accumulation was $5.7-billion in the first half of 
the year, only $2.9-billion in the second. 

Moreover, stocks held by manufacturers of nondurable goods, after 
going up $2.5-billion in the first half, declined slightly in the second 

, = 

Retail sales last week, compared with a year ago, looked the best for 
1952 to date. Several laggard areas pulled ahead of a year ago; even New 
York City narrowed the gap several percentage points. 

But the comparison with a year ago is out of kilter again. The like 
week a year ago was the weak sister of the January-February buying boom. 
. 

Easter’s lateness will mess up year-to-year retail comparisons through- 
out March and April. The holiday fell on Mar. 25 last year, but won't come 
until Apr. 13 this time. 

Thus, sales in March will run way behind 1951, and April! will look 
very good indeed. You'll have to average them to get a real comparison. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 9, 1952, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















Here's another spot where VINYLITE 
Plastic outperforms all other older ma- 
terials—in washing-machine lid seals. 
Beaten, battered, constantly exposed 
to water and detergents, these easily ex- 
truded seals of VINYLITE Brand elas- 
tomeric materials last a lifetime! 
Manufacturers find that their high 
flexibility simplifies handling, speeds 
production, saves money. Salespeople 
make sales points of their color and 
durability. Housewives welcome their 
complete freedom from stretching, 
cracking, swelling, softening. Practi- 
cally indestructible, they resist deter- 
gents, soaps, water, acid and alkali so- 


LIGHTWEIGHT TOUGHNESS for aircraft 
wiring. Strong, self-insulating cable hangers 
easily formed of VINYLITE Plastic rigid 
sheets resist oil, moisture, chemical corro- 
sion, temperature change. Won't cut wires. 
Easily fabricated. By Burndy Engineering 
Company, 107 Bruckner Blvd., New York 
54, New York, 








lutions, oils, greases, dirt, mildew, age. 
You'll find these materials in the 
door gaskets of leading refrigerators, 
in lightweight, quality garden hose, in 
moisture- and chemical-resistant wire 
insulation. They're the preferred mate- 
rial of many manufacturers for ex- 
truded belts, welting, intravenous tub- 
ing, and molded light plugs, distribu- 
tor cap nipples, vacuum cleaner bump- 
ers, hair curlers, and other products. 
Let them lower your costs, speed as- 
sembly, lengthen product life. Write 
for the free booklet, “VINYLITE Resins 
and Plastics— Extrusion and Molding 
Materials.” Address Dept. LH-62. 


UTMOST REALISM at minimum cost for 
eye-catching display sign. Deep-drawn from 
VINYLITE Plastic rigid sheet. Multicolor- 
printed before forming. Clearly depicts 
labels, samples of tools. Plastic areas won't 
fade. Resist moisture, grease. By Acme Lam- 
inating and Plastics Co., 1315 Ease Eight 
Mile Road, Hazel Park, Michigan, 
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Gaskets by Johnson Plastic Corp., Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


BRANKO 


PLASTICS 
/B\ 


Taa0t \ OO Jmane 
BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


inylite 





UCC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION for concrete 
safety guard rail hit by test car. Paint based 
on VINYLITE Resin bonds, seals surface. pre- 
vents chipping. Forms tough elastic mem- 
brane that withstands expansion and con- 
traction. Resists alkalies, salts, weather. By 
Corrosite Corp., 405 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, New York, 





THE COB 


at 2 tons an hour... 


=vervone knows how sweet and tender is golden ripe 
I knows | t l Id I 


corn that’s fresh from the field. 7 ipture the fleeting 
flavor and rich creamy goodn¢ in entire crop for 
commercial canning or freez requires the speed 
and efficiency of modern mac! s. more agile than 
human hands. Mechanical sweet corn harvesters, 
huskers and cutters, prod ICE by FMC’s Canning 
Machinery Division, make px e the preparation 
and processing of tons of field { h corn, often within 
an hour after it is picked. T] 1 other advance- 
ments developed by FMC contribute to America’s 


healthful mealtime enjoyment 
Typical cannery operation where a battery of 


FMC Corn Cutters automatically remove ker- 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


nels from cobs at 125 ears per minute. 
Trad: Mork lebelitenneniepal CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 


PEERLESS INDUSTRIAL PUMPS NIAGARA AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS FMC PACKAGING EQUIPMENT JOHN BEAN SPRAYERS FMC FIRE FIGHTER: WESTVACO INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Ba Pele jz ‘: as 


DIVISIONS: Bolens Products * Canning Machinery * Florida * John Bean + John Bean Western * Mechanical Foundries 
Niagara Chemical *« Ohio-Apex, Inc. © Packing Equipment + Peerless Pump *« Westvaco Chemical 


SUBSIDIARIES: Propulsion Engine Corporation * Simplex Packaging Machinery Inc. * Sonith Industries, | * Stokes & Smith Company 
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1949 1950 1951 ae oe 


> Latest Preceaing Montn 
Week Week Ago 


Business. Week tridéx \shevel 2. SS Hees es es 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,090 2,079 2,041 
Production of automobiles and trucks. . . 101,504 +94,722 53,601 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $39,087  $43.819 $35,612 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours). 7,572 7,616 7,149 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,225 6,194 6,187 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 87 1,888 1,571 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 7 74 73 79 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars). 51 52 52 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) ( ( + 12% +25% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 126 159 


PRICES 

Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 4 _ 461.2 533.5 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) : , 317.3 380.8 

Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 353.2 b 358.4 412.0 

Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.). 4.13l¢ k 4.131¢ 4.13l¢ = 2. 686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton).......... 2.2.0... scseceeseceeeeees $42.00 $42. $42.00 $47.75 $20.27 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.).................eeeeeeeeeees 24.5006 ' 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.52 $2. $2.52 $2.46 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............+-+:- 41.77¢ y 42.15¢ # 30.56¢ 
nn ek yar ov ie tre ies em oreteosietd adcnbibbanenaenates $2.15 §2. $2.25 $4.40 $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 192.3 ¥ 189.5 174.8 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 3.54% * 3.62% 3.16% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 28% G 28% = -2% 1-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 54,328 . 53,370 51,232 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 74,017 7 74,217 69,527 +#71,147 
21,160 ‘ 21,419 =—-:18,120— # #9,221 
U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,419 : 32,224 31,504 +149,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,707 \ 24,825 23,051 23,883 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK —~ ihe — + a 
Employment (in millions) 61.0 59.0 55.2 
Unemployment (in millions) eit oy ar : d . i? 2S 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) a v $l, $1,521 $1,586 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) January Saas : $701 $508 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) nitions phat December.......... $20,610 $19,983 $20,097 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions) .++++++-December.......... $13,488 $13,261 $13,459 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions). ........ December ‘ $42.0 $41.7 $33.3 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions). ........ . December $9,995 $10,035 $9,388 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) .......December.......... $18,310 $18,280 $17,793 


* Preliminary, week ended Feb, 2. + Markets closed. 
++Estimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). & Date for “Latest Week" on each series on request 
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Efficient Ev, an expert, came in to cast his eye on 
1. Statler’s operation and to learn some reasons why. 
“Why are the beds so comfortable? Why is the food 
the best? And why do folks say, ‘Statler’s, where you 


really are a guest’?” 


The answer was a cinch to see. Said Ev, “It’s clear as 
day that Statler’s people make it click—the bellmen, 
the valet, the chefs, the bakers, waiters, too—the 
reservation clerk—and all the Statler people are what 
make the Statler work. 





“For instance, Statler’s famous bed, with all its famous 
springs, is kept in shape by Statler men—that’s why 
we sleep like kings. And Statler’s expert maids make 
up the beds so tight and snug. Each day, each room is 
spick and span from radio to rug. 


“In Statler’s kitchen, there’s a host of super-skillful 
guys who make the best of hearty meals, from shrimp 
to cherry pies. The cellarmen, the pantrymen, the 
butcher, and the rest, all strive to make each Statler 


meal rank with the very best 








STATLER 











5. “My business is efficiency, and Statler rates an ‘E’ 
e —efficiency in service, and in hospitality. My survey's 
done—and I've a mind to move right in to stay with 
all you pleasant folks who work the friendly Statler 


way!” 


























STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ BUFFALO - DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + STF. LOUIS WASHINGTON 
7 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(READY FOR CUPANCY NE, 1952) 
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Friction between Truman and Congress is growing. The situation is 
much the same as during the 1948 stalemate, with one big difference: The 
Democrats, not the Republicans, hold the majorities in Congress this time. 

It’s politics, but it involves you. What Congress. does or doesn’t do 
influences all business, big and small. Here’s a quick rundown of prospects, 
now that the session is a month old: 


Congress will vote the budget substantially in the form Truman asked 
($85.4-billion). It will extend arms aid. And it will continue wage, price, 
rent, credit, and material controls, but without the tightening Truman 
proposes. That will be the major work of the session. 

Congress won’t vote any Fair Deal leftovers, such as the Brannan farm 
plan, revision of Taft-Hartley, government medicine, etc. And it won’t vote 
much of anything else it can put off. There’s no hesitation when it comes 
to rebuffing Truman. 

7 

Take taxes, for example. Rep. Doughton and Sen. George, the two 
tax leaders, have advised Secretary of the Treasury Snyder against even 
requesting hearings on Truman’s plan to hike taxes about $5-billion. 
Usually, hearings are automatic. 

Repeal of the fats and oils embargo is another case in point. Truman 
wanted the barrier removed for “defense.” But the Senate wouldn’t listen. 

Then there are the investigations of Attorney General McGrath. 
Truman gave him the job of cleaning up the Justice Dept. scandal. Both 
Judiciary Committees then voted to investigate McGrath. 

J 

Truman is doing nothing to placate Congress. He’s inviting a fight, 
in fact. 

It all smacks of the 1948 strategy. Then Truman made big promises 
to big voting interests—farmers, labor, the aged. He didn’t deliver, but he 
capitalized on his failures by blaming them on the Republicans. 

Intimates say he’s in “the 1948 mood” again, ready to blast Congress, 
whether he campaigns for himself or somebody else. 

om 

Another good year for home building now seems to be a sure thing. 
The National Production Authority has backed down on threats to 
slash metals going into new homes. The idea of a licensing system for 
home builders also has been dropped. 

New starts will hit 900,000 or better. That’s not much of a drop from 
last year’s 1-million plus, second-largest on record. 

Materials will be available for construction at the 900,000 level. 

Mortgage money may be the big problem. No real shortage of cash 
is in sight. But lenders might be slow to take FHA-insured and VA- 
guaranteed paper at 414% or 4%. This could be a damper on home sales. 


The stretchout of defense contracts will involve much rescheduling. 
As a result, many prime and subcontractors are in for bad news (page 22). 
The Air Force is in the worst tangle. Part of its orders are in excess of 
what the new budget permits. So it is in the process of cutting some con- 
tracts and extending deliveries on others. It means that a portion of the 
aircraft industry will wind up with smaller contracts than it had planned 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 


WASHINGTON for and thus will have to trim its subcontracts. That’s likely to add to the 
BUREAU small business wail in Congress. 
FEB. 9, 1952 F 
Ceiling prices on feed grains—corn, oats, and barley—may develop 
into a hot issue this spring. The Office of Price Stabilization plans to slap 
on the lid if prices go over 100% of parity, the minimum ceiling level. 
Farmers and the Dept. of Agriculture are opposed to any such move. 
Their argument is that ceilings would discourage production at a time when 
livestock numbers are at a peak and require huge feed supplies to avoid 
liquidation and a short meat supply later. The prospect is that OPS will 
move slowly. Secretary of Agriculture Brannan will take the issue to 
Truman, if need be. 





Retail price maintenance, under fair trade laws, won’t be strengthened 
this year by Congress. There’s strong pressure on the House and Senate, 
mostly from small retailers, to plug the hole the Supreme Court punched 
into state price fixing laws. But even if Congress should vote out a bill, 
odds are Truman will veto and make it stick. 


& 

The Small Defense Plants Administration is gaining prestige and 
power. It’s winning concessions under Administrator Telford Taylor. 

The NPA metal reserve was created after prodding by Taylor and 
SDPA. It will be used to help the smalls that can’t live on their allotments. 

Mobilizer Wilson’s order to negotiate more contracts on the basis of 
idle plant and manpower is another SDPA victory, aided, of course, by 
election year politics. 

And now the Commerce Dept. is about out of the business of aiding 
small business. Truman has ordered most of Secretary Sawyer’s small 
business responsibilities shifted to SDPA. The aim is to avoid duplication. 


Truman still acts like a candidate. He’s as coy as can be on his plans. 
But he’s missing no bets. Note these examples: his sudden Ohio flood 
inspection flight; the use of stalking horses in primaries he doesn’t want 
to enter—Kerr in Nebraska, Humphrey in Minnesota, and Bulkley in Ohio; 
the quick switch on his decision to stay out of the New Hampshire primary ; 
the encouragement the White House people are giving “draft Truman” 
movements. 


Eisenhower is picking up strength. Note what happened in Oklahoma: 
He upset the regular GOP organization, which is for Taft, by winning a 
few delegates. That encourages Eisenhower backers elsewhere. 

Taft doesn’t want much made of his New Hampshire tussle with the 
general. So his managers are spreading the word that, if Taft only gets 
one or two of that state’s 14 delegates, it will be an important victory. 

_ 

The big weakness in the inflation fight was dramatized this week. 
It’s the theory we can keep raising pay without raising prices. 

The fallacy of it was simply stated by Ben Fairless, president of 
U.S. Steel: Wage absorption will dry up funds for business growth; more 
important, politically, it also will dry up a big source of government tax 
revenue. 

And there you have it: As long as Washington courts the unions, and 
helps push wages up, it will be compelled to let prices rise, too, in order to 
protect income needed for the big spending programs 
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® Now Northwest Airlines saves 
ground time in mid-air! With the Sperry 
Engine Analyzer installed on all North- 
west Airlines’ Stratocruisers, flight 
engineers can get a continuous visual 
analysis of each engine’s performance 
while in flight. Graph-like patterns on 
the Analyzer scope locate and identify 
irregularities in power plant operation. 
® Upon landing, flight log informa- 
tion directs maintenance crews imme- 
diately to those parts that require 
servicing . . . avoids prolonged engine 
running on the ground. 

Result: Northwest Stratocruisers 


spend more time in the air — less 
time on the ground. 


Saving Ground Time in Mid-air... 


with the Sperry Engine Analyzer 


> Sperry’s Engine Analyzer is the 
first complete instrument provided for 
aircraft to isolate detailed engine diffi- 
culties. This instrument pays for itself 
in a matter of months. Aside from 
saving ground maintenance time, it also 
enables the flight engineer to maintain 
proper operating techniques at all times 


PAR 


+ + + prevents unnecessary component 
replacements. 

> The Sperry Engine Analyzer reflects 
this company’s many years of experi- 
ence in the precision manufacture of 
instruments designed to aid aviation. 


SPERRY ENGINE ANALYZER (8 MANUFACTURED AW ws wen 
NORBERG, JM, PAT, WO. 2618427, OTHER U.S. AND FOREIGN 
PATENTS PENDING. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


OIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
IN CANADA — SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





There is a difference 
in fluorescent lamps 





E ends of these fluorescent lamps are aluminum. Rough handling doesn’t crack them. 
Tas can’t shrink them enough to make them crack the glass tube. They can be heated 
hot enough to make a tighter seal. They eliminate one reason why fluorescent lamps some- 
times fail before they should. They’re on G-E lamps, of course. This is one of many basic 


differences that make General Electric your best buy in fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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1951 PROFITS WERE: 


Fabulous for Government 
Fine for Stockholders 
Skimpy for Management 


Companies were never busier than 
they are today—or more frustrated. 

U.S. corporations hung up a new 
record for earnings before taxes—$45- 
billion—in 1951 (chart). But after-tax 
earnings were way off. 

In 1952 the picture isn’t likely to be 
any better—and it may be worse. 

For top management, the problem is 
even rougher than it is for stockholders. 
Corporations did maintain their divi- 
dends last year, but only at the expense 
of the retained earnings that manage- 
ment works with. These were cut 
sharplv. 

The big drop in net earnings results 
from the fact that corporations have a 
new majority partner—the U.S. govern- 


ment. Uncle Sam took a record-break- 
ing cut of 60% of all corporate earn- 
ings. Even during World War II, his 
take never exceeded 58%. So, as the 
chart shows, the tax collectors left cor- 
porations a lot less last year than in 
1950—and even less than in 1947 and 
1948. 

Annual statements (page 20) show a 
startling uniformity. No matter what 
the line of business or what the increase 
in sales, their net is off. 
¢ All in Same Boat—This applies to 
companies heavily engaged in defense 
business as much as to those that were 
caught in the consumer goods slump. 
Even the “growth” industries don’t 
escape. A few examples: 
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¢ Union Carbide & Carbon, in 
the fast-stepping chemical field, in- 
creased its sales by 22%, but its net 
profit fell 16%. The difference: Taxes 
were up 45%. 

* International Harvester, carrying 
a big load of defense orders, boosted 
sales by $335-million; net profit was 
off nearly $4-million; taxes were up 
95%. 

¢ Hercules Powder upped its sales 
by 34%, yet net profit slumped. 

The steel industry was a good ex- 
ample, too. Sales shot up sharply. Yet 
most companies, especially the big ones, 
had less net profit. Only a few of the 
smaller outfits managed to better themi- 
selves, but their dollar increase was a 
drop in the bucket compared with the 
big-scale decline of the major com- 
panies. 
¢ Dividends, But . . .—Altogether, cor- 
porations had about $18.1-billion left 
after taxes. That was 21% less than 
in 1950. Companies were faced by two 
unpleasant choices: (1) Cut dividend 
payments, or (2) cut the share set aside 
as retained earnings. 

Most corporations chose the second 
course. They paid much the same 
dividends as in 1950. In fact, the Presi- 


19 





dent’s Council of Economic Advisers 
estimates that 1951 dividend payments 
totaled $9.5-billion, compared with 


$9.2-billion in 1950. 

¢ Smaller Reserves—The drop in net 
earnings thus shows up in the undis- 
tributed profits column. In 1950 com- 
panies held back $13.6-billion; last year 


they retained only S8.6-billion—the 
smallest sum since 1946. That dragged 
undistributed profits down to 48% of 
net, lower than any other postwar vear. 
In 1947 and 1948 companies were 
holding back 65% of their net. 

The cut in retained profits came at 
a time when companies were spending 


How Taxes Bit Into Earnings of Most Firms 


—— 


Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc 

Air Reduction Co 

Allied Chemical & Dye Comp... ...... 
American Zine Lead & Smelting Co... . 
Bethlehem Steel Corp 


Burton-Dixie Corp. ** 
Cobate GO oo es cece 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.**. . 


Devoe & Reynolds Co., Inc.** 
ibis Geeks ois vk Ss Cok os ee 
Dresser Industries, Inc.*.............. 


Inland Steel Co... . 6. - ee ee 
International Harvester Co.*........... 
International Shoe Co.** 

Johansen Bros. Shoe Co.*............ 
Johns-Manville Corp 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 

Koppers Co., Inc... 

Kysor Heater Co.** 

Lone Star Cement Corp 


National Aluminate Con 
National Tool Co. 

Newport Industries, Inc.. .. .» 
Oliver Corp.*. 

Oswego Falls Corp. 

Petoskey Portland Cement 
Republic Steel Corp... 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co... 


Safway Steel Products, Inc.**.......... 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc. Ry 
Smith Kline & French Labs... . 
Spokane Portland Cement Co. 
J.P. Stevens & Co., Inc.*.... 


Union Carbide & Carbon Co 

U.S. Steel Corp...... 

Wheeling Steel Corp................. 
Alan Wood Steel Co... ............. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 


* Years ended October 31. 
** Years ended November, 30. 


114,500 


164 496 
473,730 


Taxes Net Earnings 
1951 1950 1951 1950 

In thousands of dollars 
2,200 1,807 2,241 
7,548 7 A82 8,625 
32,822 40,548 41,212 
3,275 3,394 3,802 
130,800 106,531 122,976 
332 284 397 

605 426 809 

2,125 3,497 3,003 
7,750 10,241 
4622 5,673 
1,530 2,660 
2,380 2,241 
1,971 2,786 
695 1,047 
5,115 4,303 
1979 1,543 
1097 992 
410 884 
1014 1,247 
927 1,009 
13,655 14,5298 
34,398 38,015 
63,001 66,714 
8,978 10,957 
29 128 


24,530 22,814 
30,998 39,744 
10818 11,615 
181 155 
8,350 10,030 


488 863 
541 272 
1,500 1,773 
248 168 
1954 1,445 


6005 6,241 
1,139 = 1,990 
224 211 
54,922 63,795 
32,117 40,258 


392 476 
4,556 5,275 
4,095 4,864 

156 92 

20,849 23,473 


103,890 124,112 
183,953 215,464 
17,392 18,314 
2,303 2,546 
30,644 40,616 


265 
420 
3,584 
3,800 
4,615 
4627 
3,929 
2,091 
678 
5,303 
2,597 
1,950 
492 
1,170 
1,230 
30,270 
53,693 


4,095 
3,643 
2,003 
2,345 
681 
3,320 
1,317 
820 
607 
1,005 
910 
14,682 
41,294 
48,500 
8,193 
97 


20,053 
33,850 
11,296 
110 
9,045 


925 
220 
1,711 
130 
1,020 


7,374 
1,646 
142 
79,200 
22,339 


433 
3,552 
4,271 

52 
16,200 


113,694 
296 665 
17.342 
1,885 
33,820 


33,662 
4,480 
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1948 TV POLITICAL COVERAGE was exciting for listeners, costly for networks. This year new sponsorship policy means . . . 


Politics Pays Its Way on Television 


Everyone in politics agrees that tele- 
vision is going to pull a terrific weight 
in the upcoming national election. ‘The 
tremendous impact the Kefauver hear- 
ings had on TV viewers proved that. 

Ihe networks themselves are fully 
aware of this fact: They're taking ad- 
vantage of it to make two major policy 
changes: 

¢ The 1952 political coverage on 
TV will be sponsored commercially. 

¢ Candidates who want to do their 
stumping on ‘I'V will have to pay for it. 
e Pay as You Talk—This is the first 
time the TV networks have sold pack- 
age deals for a national affairs broadcast 
of such scope. The policy is seeping 
into radio, too: CBS has already decided 
to sell its entire radio coverage of the 
campaign; NBC and ABC are still try- 
ing to decide. 

What this sponsorship means in 
effect is that the networks will be able 
to break even on the expensive TV 
time they would have to devote to the 
conventions and general elections any- 
way. Both sponsors and candidates are 
already battling for choice time spots, 
with FCC keeping a wary eye on the 
proceedings. 
¢ Sewed Up—The sponsors—Westing- 
house, Philco, and Admiral—are three 
of the nation’s major refrigerator and 
television-set manufacturers. 

The sealed package deals involve 
more than $7-million paid to the three 
major networks. The fourth network, 
DuMont, is staying clear of sponsor- 
ship, will get a pooled feed from the 
other networks without commevcials 
e Package Deals—Individually, here is 
what the sponsors will get for their 
money: 
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¢ Westinghouse is said to have 
splurged $3-million on the political do- 
ings. This will include 34 hours of TV 
coverage on CBS, taking in the con- 
ventions and general elections, plus a 
13-week, postconvention, “get-out-the- 
vote” series. Westinghouse will spend 
part of the $3-million on promoting 
the events. 

¢ Philco threw in its lot with NBC. 
The tab: $2.4-million for 45 hours, in- 
cluding 40 hours of conventions and 
five hours of election coverage. 

¢ Admiral signed a deal with ABC 
a couple of weeks ago. For $2-million, 
it will get coast-to-coast pickup of the 
conventions and election, as well as 
access to ABC’s radio facilities. 
¢ Break Even—The networks maintain 
that they aren’t making any money on 
the deals; they still have to staff and 
provide facilities for the conventions, 
defray line charges, and pay all other 
expenses. 

Except for the spot advertisements, 
there will be no visible change in the 
way events are presented. ‘The networks 
will staff and handle the programs as 
they always have. Programs will pack 
in everything from straight televising of 
floor events to human interest shows. 
¢ Political Free-for-All—The national 
committees of both parties have eagerly 
assured their support in digging up 
speakers for one of the most intriguing 
segments of the over-all politico pack- 
age. ‘That’s the 13-week, get-out-the- 
vote series that Westinghouse-CBS 
will sandwich in between the conven- 
tions and the election. 

During that time candidates will do 
some hard-hitting stumping in a politi- 
cal free-for-all. 


¢ Equality for All?—The new policy, 
which means candidates on both sides 
will have to buy the time they use, is 
raising some knotty problems for the 
networks. Whatever policies they use 
for selling choice time spots will have 
to comply with the rigid FCC require 
ment that they offer equal time and 
facilities to all candidates. Just how 
they will do this is causing some ap 
prehension among station clearance 
executives, as well as rumblings in 
Washington. 

e Adding Fuel—The fact that this i 
such a controversial election year puts 
an even greater strain on network plan 
ners. Ordinarily, they could _ relegat 
candidates, especially those who want a 
regularly scheduled scrics, to late-night, 
fringe periods. This year, however, 
candidates will undoubtedly be pres 
suring for, and getting, choice middk 
of-the-evening periods. Even if such 
demands can be worked out to meet the 
exacting equal time and facilities re 
quirements of FCC, commercial rosters 
could be thrown into a dither. 

Say, the supporters of Gen, Eisen- 
hower put in a bid for the Tuesday at 
9 half-hour period (following Milton 
Berle) in order to get a maximum carry 
over audience. NBC could refuse the 
bid. But if the network decided to sell 
that time to Eisenhower, it would have 
to offer the same period to the other 
candidates, assuming they wanted it, 
to comply with FCC. 

That would put NBC in a very awk- 
ward spot with its regular client. In 
this case, it happens to be Procter & 
Gamble, which spends more money in 
radio and television than any other 
client. 
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Less for War, More for Civilians 


@ That's the meaning for business of Truman's $19- 
billion slash in the military budget. 

@ Munitions contracts are being canceled or slowed. 
Aluminum and steel will now be more plentiful. 

@ It's all part of a stretchout of mobilization for an 
extra year or two that has been in the works since December. 


The stretchout of the mobilization 
program by an extra year or two is 
catching up with industry this week. 
Businessmen, to whom it has been just 
policy talk out of Washington, are 
starting to see it show up on their 
ledgers: 

Munitions contracts are being can- 
celed—some prime contracts, a lot of 
subcontracts. And a lot of other con- 
tracts that aren’t being canceled are 
being slowed down; contractors are be- 
ing told to take longer with their de- 
liveries, plan for lower peak production 
rates. Air Force contracts are the ones 
most sharply affected—because AF pro- 
curement officers have been the most 
cavalier in placing orders; they just 
couldn’t believe their plans would be 
scaled down. 

Civilian producers can see things get- 
ting easier. The squeeze on their raw 
materials will get no tighter than it is 
now, even in such items as copper. 
Steel and aluminum will soon be get- 
ting easier. The point is that the rate 
at which military production is now 
chewing up metal is—on the stretched- 
out program—the peak rate. It won't 
get any bigger. And so the increased 
output of raw materials that will be 
coming in this vear and next will 
mostly go to civilians. 
¢ Cutback—At a policy level, a White 
House level, the decision to slow down 
the munitions program was taken as 
early as last December (BW—Dec.29 
*51,p25). The idea was to build just 
as big an armed force as ever, but to 
take a year or two longer to do it. 

But the Pentagon never took the 
cutback talk seriously. It went right 
ahead planning, and placing contracts, 
on the old basis of a peak spending 
level of $71-billion in the fiscal year 
July, 1952, to June 1953. 

Now Truman has shown he means 
it. He has lopped $19-billion off the 
Pentagon schedules, asked Congress for 
only $52-billion for the 1952-53 fiscal 
year. 

Congress will probably pony up a 
little more money than Truman is ask- 
ing for. But there is no chance it will 
restore anything like the $19-billion 
Truman cut away. The Pentagon now 
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* knows it must adjust to a slower stand- 

ard of arming. And that means its con- 
tractors must, too. 
e Why?—The motives for the slower 
tempo are mixed and not too clear. Ob- 
viously, no one is so frightened now as 
almost everyone was during the rush 
to arm right after the fighting started 
in Korea. 

Here is the official explanation: We 
have become strong enough in the 18 
months since Korea to be able to tinker 
a little more with designs—get a much 
better jet plane than the MIG-15, bet- 
ter tanks, guns, and the like than any 
the Reds have. Moreover, it’s easier for 
the economy to stand the impact of 
two or three $50-billion military budg- 
ets than of one, perhaps two, $70-bil- 
lion plus budgets. 

But you'll hear lot more explanations. 
Some of the military brass are deter- 
mined to make a fight in Congress on 
their money cut. They’re charging Tru- 
man and his top mobilization advisers 
with “election-year politicking” on re- 
armament. 

On the other hand, a lot of civilian 
experts are privately describing some of 
the services’ pet spending schemes as 
inefficient and wasteful. They charge 
the military wants to eat its cake and 
have it, too—wants to keep spending 
vast sums for obsolete, or rapidly obso- 
lescing, equipment at the same time 
that it’s experimenting with designs 
of superplanes, supertanks, and super- 
guns. 
¢ Contractors Hit—So far Air Force 
contractors and subcontractors are feel- 
ing the brunt of the cutbacks. Primary 
airframe producers are having contracts 
for older types of planes canceled, con- 
tracts for new types increased, often, 
in dollar volume, but slowed on de- 
livery dates. Some machine tool con- 
tracts are already being canceled. Elec- 
tronic and similar work will soon be hit. 

Here’s a rundown of some of the 
principal contract changes so far: 

e A Fisher Body contract to build 
Bullard lathes has been canceled. 

¢ Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors has been told to bring in pro- 
duction of piston engines at its Tona- 
wanda (N. Y.) plant more slowly than 


originally planned. The peak will now 
be less than 24 engines a month; 
eventually, the plant will probably be 
put on standby. 

e Ford has been tooling up its en- 
gine division plant in Chicago for pis- 
ton engines. It will slow that contract 
down, take on a new $30-million jet 
engine contract. 

e¢ Glenn L. Martin will slow pro- 
duction of its B-57A light jet bombers 
from a rate of more than 45 planes a 
month to less than 20 

¢ Lockheed is slowing production 
schedules on all orders at its California 
and Marietta (Ga.) plants—abandoning 
plans for a new plant in Beverly Hills, 
easing off hiring schedules, reshuffling 
subcontracts. 

Outside the Air Force, the effect of 

the munitions slowdown will show it 
self more in a slower rate of contract 
letting in coming months than in re- 
arrangement of existing contracts. 
e Savings—First big change in the ma- 
terial supply picture that the Air 
Force will be able to release 39-million 
pounds of aluminum it had planned 
to use in the second quarter. Most of 
this will be used to fill out aluminum 
shortages in other military programs, 
but a million pounds will go to increase 
auto industry allotments in the second 
quarter, and a somewhat smaller 
amount will be distributed among other 
civilian industries 


New Procurement Rules 
Favor Distressed Areas 


Chief mobilizer Charles E. Wilson 
this week set up the machinery with 
which procurement agencies can steer 
more government work into areas where 
cutbacks in civilian production have 
caused unemployment 

Under Wilson’s new rules, the proc- 
ess starts with the defining of distressed 
areas. That’s done by Labor Dept. 
Then a new Surplus Manpower Com- 
mittee takes over. It includes represen- 
tatives of Labor Dept., Atomic Energy 
Commission, General Services Admin- 
istration, and mobilization agencies. 
The group studies the Labor Dept.’s 
list of areas and certifies them for con- 
tracts, even though lower prices might 
be obtained elsewhere. The group also 
recommends the dollar volume for each 
area. 

Wilson approves or modifies these 
findings and recommends preference 
to the designated areas when GSA and 
Defense Dept. are placing orders. Fin- 
ally, GSA and Defense Dept. report 
back on what they’ve done. 
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Whales Harpooned in the South Pacific 
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... Wind Up as Oil in New Jersey 


The 
business got a year’s supply of raw ma- 
terial last week when the factory ship 
Anglo Norse docked at Elizabeth, N. J. 
While the cargo—the digested carcasses 


country’s biggest 


sperm oil 


of 3,066 sperm whales—didn’t smell 
like Chanel 5 to anyone outside the 
trade, it was great stuff for the indus 
try: It meant §,000 tons of sperm oil 
worth $2-million. 

The cargo was prepurchased by 
Archer-Danicls-Midland Co. It will 
take care of all the company’s needs for 
a year and Icave some for resale. A-D-M 
started life as a soybean processor, but 
is now up to its hips in whale oil 
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A-D-M got into the business in a back- 
hand way. Its chemical products divi- 
sion uses hydrogenation, fractionation, 
and distillation to produce a series of 
standard and special fats and fatty acids. 
One of the raw materials it works with 
is sperm oil. 
¢ New Field—Back in the early 1930s, 
sperm oil had practically no industrial 
value. Probably its largest use was as 
fuel for railroad signal lamps. A-D-M 
started nosing around to see what other 
uses could be developed. 

Company researchers _ discovered 
among other things that the oil is a 
good lubricant for engines because it 


doesn’t react much to rapid changes in 
temperature. 

Besides, sperm oil doesn’t tend to dry 
like linseed or turn rancid like cotton 
seed oil. Furthermore, it can be sul 
fonated, sulfurized, sulfated, emulsified, 
and saponified. Another sperm oil 
property is its high film strength, which 
makes it a valuable asset to cutting oils 
and other high-speed and high-pressure 
lubricants. 

Armed with this knowledge, A-D-M 
salesmen began a door-to-door cam 
paign to promote sperm oil in various 
industries. Once they got a toc in the 
door, there was little sales resistance 
As a result, A-D-M now purchases the 
oil in multithousand-ton lots. Com 
mercially, it’s used in tanning leather, 
making textile chemicals, cutting oils, 
greases, and special-purpose lubricants, 
and cosmetics. 

Main reason that A-D-M purchases in 
such large quantities is that a whaling 
expedition—while nothing like it was 
50 years ago—is no mean chore. It 
requires large outlays of cash. In addi 
tion to the factory ship, there is a 
flect of “chaser” ships that do the actual 
hunting and harpooning. And_ the 
whaling grounds are thousands of miles 
away. (Last week’s cargo came from 
off the coast of Peru and Chile.) 
¢ The Company—A-D-M went into the 
business of processing and selling 
sperm oil back in 1929, when Werner 
G. Smith of Cleveland sold the com 
pany his processing plant. Smith stayed 
on as an executive vice-president, in 
charge of the company’s Cleveland di 
vision. 

In 1932 A-D-M bought out Cook 
Swan Co., Bayway (N. J.) processors 
and dealers in whale oil. A-D-M re 
searchers began their search for new 
uses, and the business has been grow- 
ing ever since. \ 

At the end of World War II whaling 
fleets were badly depleted. Faced with 
a growing shortage of sperm oil, Smith 
went to Norway in 1945 and secured 
a medium-sized whaling factory ship, 
the Anglo Norse. 

With the Norwegians holding 
around 60% of the stock, Smith took 
the other 40%—20% of which he later 
sold to A-D-M—and formed the Sper- 
macet Whaling Co. 
¢ Family Troubles—In 1950 Smith quit 
A-D-M. A year later he disposed of all 
A-D-M interest, formed his own Cleve 
land company again. But last Decem 
ber A-D-M sued Smith for $2,178,000 
and an accounting of Smith’s manage- 
ment of the Cleveland division. In the 
suit Smith is accused of paying Smida, 
Inc.—a Smith-controlled company set 
up to market Spermacet’s products— 
exorbitant prices for sperm oil and of 
inducing A-D-M to sell back to him its 
20% interest in Spermacet by conceal- 
ing facts from A-D-M. 
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Steel Starts to Get a Little Easier 


@ A few types are already becoming plentiful, 
though over-all supply has not caught up with demand. 


@ Industry is actually asking that some types be 


decontrolled. 


@ Production is increasing steadily. The real loosen- 
ing up of the metal may be felt by the third quarter. 


“A buyer nowadays comes to us and 
only asks for the steel he wants. He’s 
not on his bended knee any more.” 
That’s how a top sales executive this 
week explained the change that is be- 
ginning in the supply-demand situation 
tor industry’s most basic metal. 

Just about everyone in the industry 

agrees that the extreme pressure on steel 
is off. They hastily add, though, that 
this does not mean you can get any 
kind of steel when you want it. But 
there is no doubt that the supply 
squeeze is relaxing. And it is becoming 
clear that from here on out further im- 
provement can be expected. 
« Above Capacity—Steel mills are still 
running at better than 100% of capac- 
ity, indicating that on the whole supply 
has not caught up with demand. Order 
books for the second quarter generally 
are filling up. Therefore, the real loos- 
ening up of steel supplies isn’t expected 
before the third quarter. 

Meantime, however, certain _ steel 
products are becoming more plentiful. 
It reached a point last week, where the 
government controllers were advised to 
add half-a-dozen kinds of steel to the 
decontrol list. To date, only straight 
chrome steel has been decontrolled. 

Any major change in the supply sit- 
uation won’t be simple. The picture 
is more complicated than usual. Here 
are the reasons for what is going on: 

Steel production is steadily increas- 
ing. The mills were equipped to turn 
out ingots at a rate of 108-million tons 
a vear at the start of 1952. 

During the first half of the vear, ex- 
pansion programs are expected to raise 
capacity more than 6.5-million tons. 

All during 1951, steelmaking fur- 
naces operated at an average slightly 
over 100% of rated capacity. If they 
were to keep that up during 1952, the 
increased output would come to some- 
thing like 5-million tons. There are 
considerable doubts, however, that 
there will be that much of a bulge. The 
tight scrap situation is a restraining 
factor on the one hand while the 
tapering demand for steel is a limiting 
clement on the other. 

The peak demand for steel to be used 
in munitions is probably here now. The 
pipelines are pretty well filled, and the 
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rate of consumption from here on will 
be measured by actual production of 
military hardware. So military require- 
ments will not exceed the present per- 
centage take, which is about 15%. 

Inventories of steel exceed the legal 
limit in many cases. Those holding 
excess stocks will have to trim down 
their orders at the mills in order to 
bring inventories back to the 45-day- 
supply limit. Frequently, inventories 
are too high because of cutbacks in gov- 
ernment orders, not because stecl was 
being bought too heavily. 

The supply of other metals—particu- 
larly copper and aluminum—is limiting 
the amount of stcel that can be used. In 
fact, the supply of some of these may 
determine the pace of the whole de- 
fense program. 

The Controlled Materials Plan is 


‘only now making its full effects felt. 


Washington has been dividing up the 
materials pie under this scheme since 
July 1. But it wasn’t until this quarter 
that consumers really began to realize 
that there was just so much steel being 
distributed and they would get only 
what had been allocated. Previously, 
they had been putting orders on the 
mills, hoping to get a little more than 
they had tickets for. 

¢ In Plenty—Those are the reasons why 
the supply situation looks different and 
really is beginning to be different, too. 
Naturally, the greatest interest cur- 
rently is in those kinds of steel that are 
more plentiful than others. 

Chis week steel companies were 
freely admitting that they would like 
to see controls lifted on the following 
items: merchant wire products, carbon 
tool steel, merchant pipe, cold-rolled 
sheets, and the so-called secondary prod- 
ucts, which mean off-grades of steel. 
They want them decontrolled, of 
course, because they see their order 
books thinning out first on those lines. 
¢ The Tight Spots—Plates top the list 
of steel products still in heaviest de- 
mand. They are always a key item in 
any kind of military program. This is 
no exception. No end is in sight for 
plates in the current defense effort: 
therefore, there should be no weak- 
ness in that product for months to 
come. Plate demand is still so terrific 


that strip mills are rolling plate wher- 
ever and whenever possible. 

Structural shapes are in tight sup- 
ply. They will continue to be as long 
as the whopping big industrial expan- 
sion program continues to roll along- 
side the military expansion program. 
Little relief is in sight as far as new 
capacity is concerned. This is one cate- 
gory where expansion is not planned 
in a big way. 

Hot-rolled and cold-finished bars are 
tight as ever, mainly because of mili- 
tary needs. 
¢ Oil Country—Pipe mills generally 
are operating at high levels. Oil coun- 
try goods in particular are right up to 
the top mainly because of the high rate 
of well drilling activity. One company 
claims it is still doing well on pipe that 
is distributed through the plumbing 
and heating industries and that jobbers 
still don’t have well-rounded stocks. 

Almost all the alloy steels still are 
in heavy demand The main excep- 
tion is straight chrome, already decon- 
trolled. Produ 1dmit there has 
been a slackening demand for some 
time. On the other hand, thev say 
their customers want more and more 
high alloy steels, which go to the jet 
engine programs among other things. 
Stainless bars are also very tight. So 
is valve steel. Silicon sheet and strip 
is slackening due to the lower rate of 
activity in the electrical appliance in- 
dustry. 

e Variations—With such a wide range 
of steel products in varying degrees of 
tightness or looseness, it is only nat- 
ural that all companies producing steel 
are not feeling the effects the same way. 

One major producer, in reporting 
that its order books were filling up 
well for the second quarter, claimed it 
was feeling the demand change only 
in flat-rolled products. It said that 
this was not much of a problem as 
yet. The company foresaw no real 
dropoff until the second half of the 
year: it isn’t sure that it will be affected 
much then because it makes so many 
heavy items. ‘Th are the items, such 
as structural steel shapes, that are 
buoved up by the plant expansion pro- 
gram and by direct military demand. 

Another steelmaker said its schedules 
seem to be pretty comfortably filled 
for the second quarter. But it made no 
bones about anticipating a marked 
change downward in the third and 
fourth quarters 

Some steel men are counting on the 
automotive industry to hold produc- 
tion up if other demand does slacken. 
Thev hear reports from Detroit that 
at least 4-million cars will be built. So 
thev see this fat civilian market taking 
up a good bit of any slack. 
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ROUTE SYSTEMS will be combined as in these maps if CAB approves the way the . . . 
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Airlines Choose Up Stronger Sides 


The current flurry of airline mergers 
could remake the air route map of the 
US. almost overnight. Four trunk-line 
mergers, two of them dating from the 
past three weeks, are up for Civil Aero- 
nautics Board approval. Inasmuch as 
CAB itself is holding the shotgun for 
these weddings, the blessing shouldn’t 
be long in coming. 

This urge to merge isn’t mere hap 
penstance. It’s the fruit of a calculated 
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CAB policy to make big ones out of 
little ones, to get trunk lines that can 
stand on their own feet without sub- 
sidv. CAB wants at the same time to 
get cost structures fairly uniform. That 
cases the problem of setting rates at 
which everyone can make a dollar. 

* Mail Pay and Subsidy—Last fall CAB 
separated subsidy from compensation 
for carrying the mails. National Air- 
lines and the Big Four lines—American, 


Eastern, TWA, United—are operating 
this fiscal year for the first time with 
out subsidy. The Big Four also get the 
lowest rate of mail pay: 45¢ a ton-mile 
(BW—Oct.13’51,p25). The mail pay 
rate ranges all the way up to $7.26 a 
ton-mile for Mid-West and Wiggins 
By combining some of the smaller, 
high-rate, high-subsidy lines, CAB 
hopes to improve the over-all efficiency 
of the airlines svstem. Half the com- 
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panies in the proposed mergers get 75¢ 
a ton-mile for carrying mail, besides 
drawing subsidies. An example to be 
watched will be the Northwest-Capital 
merger, if it’s approved. ‘These two 
lines are drawing two of the biggest 
subsidies among the lines with lowest 
operating costs. Northwest is in the 
+5¢-a-ton-mile class for mail pay; Cap- 
ital is now getting 53¢. 

¢ Competition Stays—CAB encourages 
mergers only where it thinks operations 
will be more efficient, more economical. 
The trick: to get self-sufficiency without 
climinating competition. Mostly, the 
proposed mergers add one system to a 
nearby system (maps, page 25). 

CAB has talked about mergers for at 
least two years, but the idea is only now 
picking up momentum. A couple of 
big deals started the snowball; now the 
little fellows want to get tied up quick, 
before they find themselves individually 
bucking an array of new combines. 
¢ On the Fire—CAB has four trunk- 
line mergers up for approval: 

¢ Capital-Northwest (map) popped 
up last week. It takes in the biggest 
territory of all; the two lines separately 
are flying 8,248 domestic route miles, 
about 18,000 route miles to the Orient. 
Even with some boiling-down of do- 
mestic routes, the merged line would 
turn the Big Four into a Big Five. 
None of the Big Four flies more than 
7,100 route miles now. 

¢ National-Colonial (map) is be- 
ing linked in Washington talk this 
week with the merger of: 

¢ Delta-Northeast (map). The lat- 
ter merger is contingent on CAB grant 
of an Atlanta-New York route exten- 
sion, which is unlikely to be given, or 
on buying one of Capital’s present 
southern routes to close the gap. Latest 
talk concerns possible merger of all 
four lines: Colonial, National, North- 
cast, and Delta. 

¢ Mid-Continent-Braniff (map) has 
a plan to join routes at Kansas City, 
Tulsa, Houston, and Chicago. This 
proposal came up last month. 
¢ Out in the Cold—Approval of all 
these mergers would leave only three 
orphans among the small trunk lines: 
Continental, Chicago & Southern, and 
Western. Continental was left out in 
the cold when Mid-Continent ducked 
CAB’s pressure for a merger with Con- 
tinental and lined up with Braniff in- 
stead. 

CAB has suggested other possibilities 
for Continental and Chicago & South- 
ern, including alignment either with 
the Braniff-Mid-Continent __ pairing, 
with each other, or with one of the 
Big Four. Western is a harder problem, 
and CAB hasn’t tried yet to lay out any 
merger pattern there. The line serves 
the West Coast and fhe Utah-Idaho- 
Montana area. It might fit into the 
Capital-Northwest package. 
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No Price Decontrol in Sight 


@ Despite rumors, officials will do everything pos- 


sible to continue the ceilings. 


@ Congress, in an election year, will keep hands off. 


@ The stretchout of military spending will tend to 


prolong shortages, and thus prevent decontrolling. 


Don’t be fooled by the Washington 
stories about decontrolling prices. 

The facts are that, for the foreseeable 
future, there’s no chance of the con- 
trollers themselves putting through any 
real decontrol. 

Price officials will do everything the 
can to keep legal ceilings on all os | 
ucts. But they will make some conces- 
sions. They'll reduce to a minimum the 
record-keeping and eliminate entirely 
any reporting to the government for 
companies in industries where prices 
are well below ceilings. 

*No Change—Congressmen, when 
they get around to extending the con- 
trols law, won’t axe any of the price 
controller's powers. In fact, chairman 
Burnet R. Maybank of the key Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in- 
troduced an extension bill this week, 
without waiting for the President’s pro- 
posals. Maybank’s bill called for con- 
tinuation of the law for another year 
almost as is. 

e Stretchout—Here’s 
this prospect: 

The new policy of stretching out the 
arms program makes it easier for the 
country to carry the burden more com- 
fortably (BW —Jan.26’52,p168). And it 
stimulates the talks and hopes for de- 
control. But the stretchout also means 
that the arms buildup, which brings on 
the shortages, which bring on controls, 
will last that much longer. 

Chief mobilizer Charles E. Wilson 
now says: “Shortages will last at least 
through 1952 and to some lesser degree 
through 1953; substantial relief will not 
be felt until 1954.” You can sub- 
stitute “price controls” for the word 
“shortages,” and Wilson’s statement 
rings just as true. 

Right now, the best guess is that 

we’re committed to a military spending 
schedule that won’t be changed much, 
regardless of who is in the White House 
for the next four years. 
e Where It Began—The rash of talk 
about decontrol sprang from price con- 
troller Mike DiSalle. But a careful 
reading of DiSalle’s statement before 
the watchdog committee on defense 
production shows that actually he spoke 
strongly against anv decontrol now. 

All DiSalle said was that he would 
create a sort of “watchdog committee” 


what’s behind 


of top OPS officials who would keep 
checking on the possibilities of decon- 
trolling items or industries where prices 
are below ceilings This committee 
will report to DiSalle’s successor, who- 
ever he may be. But you can’t expect 
much pressure for decontrol from the 
price controllers themselves. 

Certainly the man who sits over 
OPS, Economic Stabilizer Roger Put- 
nam, will fight any moves to decontrol 
soft prices. 

Putnam believes soft goods prices 
will be pushing their ceilings before 
yearend. Furthermore, Putnam also be- 
ieves a new round of “scare buying” 
could be triggered by a switch in con- 
sumer psychology and that removal of 
some price controls might make con- 
sumers decide they'd better buy now. 

Congressmen might stick into the 

price contro] law some provision for de- 
control at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent. But their object is to avoid tak- 
ing any stand on controls that might 
hurt them at the polls in November. 
The congressmen themselves won’t 
order decontrol 
¢ Inflation—The reason is pretty ob- 
vious. No one seriously doubts that 
there is a real threat of inflation. The 
congressmen won't risk being on the 
wrong side of this issue—the cost of 
living, inflation, and price controls—if 
that should turn out to be the key issue 
by November. You can look for them 
to leave the Administration its present 
powers over prices at least until March 
or June of 1953, when there’s another 
Congress, perhaps another President. 
e Pattern Set—In general, the top price 
officials say the pattern of controls is 
just about set, that they have no new 
kinds of orders up their sleeve. 

Big job at the moment—espccially 
on industrial products—is working 
through the applications for Capehart 
price increases. As of this week more 
than 1,200 companies have applicd for 
price increases on nearly 5,000 products. 

The heavy pressure falls on the hard 
goods, industrial equipment, and ma- 
terials areas. In soft goods, the con- 
trollers are trying to keep hands off as 
much as possible. Key activity has been 
on lowering ceilings mainly on raw 
materials, which were at their peak 
when the general freeze was announced. 
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SCHED-U-GRAPH PRODUCTION CONTROL 


You PRODUCE you CoSr — you DELIVER. 












































-oebut here's where you make-or-bieak your schedule 


Just look below. Then you'll see why production men swear by Remington Rand 
Sched-U-Graph. This efficient, down-to-earth device shows you, graphically, how 
close each job is to schedule — in time to take action if and where action is needed, 

Today — as in World War II — Sched-U-Graph and other Remington Rand sys- 
tems are helping plants do “the impossible” through effective control of production 
..- machine loading... procurement... inventory. For complete facts and significant 
case histories, read our new 56-page illustrated booklet “Production Control Systems 
and Procedures” (X 1268). Phone our nearest office for a free copy or write to 
Room 1641, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. Remington Rand Inc. 


heres how Sche--Graph Poduction Cont works 


Top line on this Sched-U-Graph represents a today’s date, and shows how much work should 
pump assembly — each line below, one compo- _ be done. In this case, all components but one — 
nent part. On each line is recorded, in advance, _ the totalizer door — are on or ahead of sched- 
each day’s production quota and the total to ule, but the whole assembly is delayed. You see 
date. The sliding bar signals show work actu- the delinquent in a flash, and know exactly 
ally completed. The black vertical line indicates where corrective action is needed. 


PUMP—MOTOR DRIVEN 
1-11392 ECCENTRIC 
415 TOTALIZER DOOR 
“11413 REAR HINGE PIN SUPPORT 
-11421__SET-BACK COUPLING ROD 
“11422 RESET HANDLE SHAFT 
24946 CORNER POST 
"25364 GLASS PANEL RETAINER 
MIXER BODY ASSEMBLY 
3356 RIVET 
8264 MIXER BODY 
865 MIXER PADDLE 
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You'll find you still have 
full braking power going 
down hill. 


nd 


If you get stalled in mud or 
snow, you still have that 
necessary “rocking” ability 
to pull out. 


When you stop—you stand 
still. There's no creeping— 
no need to keep your foot on 
the brake. 


Today—on your new car you want Automatic 
Transmission. Once you get all the facts about Borg-Warner Automatics— 
beautifully engineered and produced by B-W’s Detroit Gear and Warner Gear 
Divisions—you will want to make sure you enjoy the everyday driving benefits 
of B-W engineering and production. 
For Automatic Transmission at its perfected best—for the simplest, most 
advanced no-shift drive ever developed—make certain the car you select is 
Borg-Warner equipped. 


B-W Engineering makes it work 
B-W Production makes it available 


ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN BENEFITS EVERY DAY FROM THE 185 PRODUCTS MADE BY 


BORG ~- WARNER 


ENGINEERING 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG ~- WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicogo: 

BORG & BECK « BORG- WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS 

CALUMET STEEL «+ DETROIT GEAR «+ DETROIT VAPOR STOVE «+ FRANKLIN 

STEEL © INGERSOLL PRODUCTS «+ INGERSOLL STEEL + LONG MANUFACTURING 

j LONG MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. « MARBON «+ MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS 
PRODUCTION MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT »« MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO.,LTD. + NORGE 
— NORGE-HEAT «+ PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR «+ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 








The building industry thinks that it 
will be able to start at least 900,000 
homes in 1952 under the new rules 
regulating its use of scarce materials 
(BW—Feb.2’52,p24). National Produ 
tion Authority and H ng & Hon 
Finance Agency hav t 800,000 
the target, but builders think new 
per and steel limits ba n floor area 
will let them go higher than that. 

* 
Howard Hughes won't have to sell his 
stock in the New Theatre Co., theater 
owning successor to RKO, until he 
feels like it. The Su Court ruled 
this week that Hugh lidn’t have to 
meet Justice Dept.’s deadline, Feb. 20, 
1953 (BW—Nov.3’51 S 

. 
Schering Corp., for German-owned 
drug manufacturer in | mfield, N. J 
(BW—Jan.12’52,p22), will be returned 
to private ownership next month. Ju 
tice Dept. will open Mar. 6 
all its 440,000 share 

© 
The Senate unanin confirmed 
James L. Robertson of Nebraska and 
Abbot L. Mills, Jr., of Oregon as men 
bers of the Federal Reserve Boat 
BW —Jan.26'52,p21 

. 
Thrift deposits in N York St 
banks can now dr p to 24 
terest, the state banking board decidcd 
this week. The old um was 2° 
(BW—Feb.2’52,p11 1e board 
a $10,000 limit on lual account 
in savings banks and restricted the 24 
maximum interest rate to the first $10, 
000 of special interest and thrift a 
counts in commerck KS 

. 
A rate war among eastern railroads for 
Midwest grain business was nipped by 
the Interstate Comm Commission 
Effective last week, the rail rate to 
New York and New England harbors 
was dropped 4¢ a cwt. to equal the rate 
to Baltimore and Philadelphia (BW 
Dec.8’51,p28). Wh wnother round 
of 4¢ reductions w ounced, ICC 
called a halt pending f study 

a 
Stiff competition to | 
movie field is offered 1 new Ansco 
color process. Ans the studio 
a film of three col nsitized la‘ 
that can be used with standard equi 
ment and exposed leveloped 11) 
black-and-white film 


nicolor in the 


eo 
The first two trucks especially designed 
to operate on liquid petroleum gas 
(BW—Jan.27°51,p69) are on the way. 
International Harvester announced its 
LP-gas truck this week; Reo has onc 


coming next week 
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How Fires Start... 


Carelessness 


Top-of-the-list cause of fires, accord- 
ing to study after study, turns out to 
be just plain human carelessness. 


Under the heading “Careless smoking 
habits” you’ll find such oddities as the 


° 


Grinnell Sprinklers 


Education does a world of good to pre- 
vent fires from starting. But until 
human behavior is perfect, your best 
protection lies in automatic control. 


The surest control is with Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems, which 
check fire at its source, wherever and 


waitress who cleaned hot ash trays 
with napkins destined for the laundry 
chute, and the mechanic who tossed a 
match into a puddle of gasoline. But 
far, far more frequently it’s simply 
the ordinary guy who unthinkingly 
tosses away a lighted match. 


How Fires Are Stopped... ® 


whenever it may strike, with auto- 
matic certainty. 


No indemnity check can possibly re- 
place scarce materials and equipment 
today, or restore lost records or cus- 
tomers. What’s more, if you have fire 
insurance, you’re probably paying for 
Grinnell protection anyway ... why 
not have it! 


GRINNELL FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 





GRINNELL COMPANY, INC., PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND ° 





BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


UAW CHIEF Walter Reuther addressed group, was dubious about it at first. Now he knows ther 


big future for .. 


New Militants: A Pensioners “Union’ 


Take note of these initials: RAO. 
They stand for Retired Autoworkers 
Organization, a brand-new outfit in 
Detroit with a red-hot idea. 

The idea is as simple as sa‘vation, 
and on its first run it looks as though 
it has almost as much appeal. There are 
over 4,000 retired auto workers in De- 
troit. There is much in common in 
their background, much in common in 
the problems they now face, much in 
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common in their present aspirations. 
For organization purposes, they're a 
natural. And they are being organized. 

Here’s RAO’s “preliminary” pro- 
gram: 

e Increase company pensions and 
social security, preferably with escalator 
provisions that will keep retirement 
payments in pace with living costs. 

e Continue life, hospital, health 
insurance, and other welfare provisions 


to keep the 
. Make 
© Have 
able from on 
And that 
RAO’s first 


small type in t 


ers newspape 


sters—better tha 


Surprised by th 


recreation depart 


employee covered. 
nt voluntary. 
n credits transfer- 
t to another. 
tarter. 
announced in 
Auto Work- 
out 412 old- 
of the eligibles. 
iterest, UAW had its 


vent sponsor a “‘social 
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We've lifted a load 
from shippers’ shoulders 


Not knowing the whereabouts of an impor- 
tant carload is a burden to any shipper. But 
it’s a burden that can now be dropped! 
Through B&O’s Automatic Records—a feature 
of Sentinel Service, both shippers and receivers 
immediately hear when the schedule of a 
Sentinel car is interrupted—and again of its 
reforwarding. 





The siding-to-siding dependability of Sentinel 
Service, plus this Automatic Records feature, 
offers shippers a valuable mind-easing service. 
Off-line shippers, too, can benefit. Ask our man! 




















3 SRLa> | 
ay BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


< Constantly doine ‘sings —better! 





Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread (and 
let it be light and airy, say Americans). 
YEAST, whether it be fresh or dried, finds 
that G & G Task Papers* provide all the 
qualities its exacting packaging require- 
ments demand. One of the or packages 
for bread itself is glassine. 


Suds for Duds. Growing constantly in pop- 
ularity are the new synthetic detergents. 


Package-wise they need a deal of 
moisture protection. This is being done by 
laminating a liner to the carton board. The 
wax laminant makes a fine moisture barrier. 
And, the liner of Rhinelander Greaseproof 
won't let the wax strike through to the 
detriment of high-speed packaging. 


*G & G—the functional Rhinelander papers 
that serve all America in hundreds of ways. 


NELANDER, WISCONSIN 





ey a It was on a day when 
etroit was hit by one of its worst 
blizzards of what has been an especially 
severe winter. Nevertheless, 900 pen- 
sioners came. The UAW had a bull 
by the tail. A tolerant, somewhat pa- 
ternalistic interest in the RAO idea on 
the part of Walter Reuther and UAW’s 
officialdom gave way to an awareness 
that this is something really big. 

¢ The Prospect—This is what can be 
envisioned for RAO: 

¢ Expansion from Detroit 
other auto centers. 

¢ Emulation by pensioned union- 
ists outside the auto industry, ultimately 
merging into an organization of pen- 
sioners from many unions. 

¢ Tapping of a recruiting pool of 
pensioned industrial workers that is esti- 
mated to top 10-million by 1960. 

e Active caucuses of pensioners 
operating within the unions (in the 
CIO, and many AFL unions, retired 
unionists retain all membership privi- 
leges). 

¢ Energetic political activity, con- 
cerned originally with welfare legisla- 
tion, inevitably developing broader 
goals. 

e Pressure on union officials to 
bargain expanded pension and welfare 
benefits from employers. 

Not all of these things may be in 
the works—at least not immediately. 
But they must be accounted part of 
RAO’s potential. 
¢ Letter Writer—The seed of the RAO 
idea was planted by Frank B. Tuttle in 
the “Letters Column” of the Michigan 
CIO News. Tuttle has some standing 
in this specialized branch of literature. 
He has probably had more “letters to 
the editor” published than any other 
man in Detroit. He addresses most of 
them to the editors of labor papers. 

Tuttle’s original communique on the 
age RAO talked about pensioners 

ing a brand-new economic class in 
society. “It is important,” he said, 
“that we organize.” 

Tuttle’s use of the pronoun “we” 
was not editorial. He, himself, has the 
distinction of being the first man pen- 
sioned at Chrysler under one of the 
auto industry’s pioneering labor-man- 
agement pension contracts. He worked 
as millwnght in the Dodge forge plant 
from 1919 to 1943, then became a 
department clerk after a heart illness. 
Retirement came when he reached 65 
in August, 1950, and until RAO got 
started he was, like so many retired 
workers, pretty much at loose ends. 

Never an office-seeker in UAW, lhe 
is nevertheless one of the stalwart group 
of old-timers who fought, struck, and 
organized for the union, helping it get 
established. 

e First Boost—Tuttle’s little screed in 
the Michigan CIO News got some un- 
expected attention. Victor Riesel, a 


into 


columnist whose “Inside Labor” is syn- 
dicated to 177 newspapers, wrote a 
piece on it. Tuttle credits Riesel with 
getting his idea off the ground and air- 
borne. “I got letters from retired work- 
ers all over the country,” Tuttle says. 
“Interestingly enough, most of them 
were AFL members. There won’t be 
any jurisdictional battles among the 
old-timers. They all wanted me to get 
something started.” 

Tuttle, and the men who are now 
working with him to build RAO, have 
scorn for what unions are presently 
doing for retired members. “The most 
the unions now do is let us have a 
clubroom; provide card games, checkers, 
picnics; maybe help a little in finding 
part-time work.” What Tuttle wants is 
organized economic action. 

Tuttle takes some pride in pointing 
out that he got no help from the UAW 
in getting RAO going. “I couldn’t get 
the international to go along,” he says, 
“but I got a bunch of rank-and-filers 
together, and we pushed it.” 

Now that RAO is rolling and looking 
bigger every day, the UAW is not ex- 

cted to remain aloof. An imaginative 
labor leader like Walter Reuther can’t 
fail to see some great possibilities in 
the idea. And if, for some reason, he 
does want to keep hands off, there are 
plenty of ambitious union officials who 
will welcome a chance to move in. 


It’s Back to Work for 
Gulf Coast Ship Workers 


Gulf Coast shipyards are busy again 
this week. The last major strike of a 
series that has plagued Gulf yards since 
last June is settled 

Last week a 191-day tieup at Todd- 
Johnson Shipbuilding Corp. yards in 
New Orleans ended, along with two 
shorter strikes at Mobile yards. The 
week before, labor peace returned to 
Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Co.’s Mobile yards—struck 167 days. 
e Come to Terms—Settlement terms 
differed in the four yards, but all wound 
up with the same basic wage: $1.87 an 
hour. 

The Industrial Union of Marine & 
Shipbuilding Workers (CIO) settled 
with Todd-Johnson for a 32¢-an-hour 
raise, a $125,000 payment to be divided 
among employees on the basis of hours 
worked during prestrike negotiations 
and double pay for all overtime. 

IUMSW signed with ADDSCO for 
25¢ an hour more, an 18¢-an-hour 
“bonus” for hours worked during the 
10-week prestrike negotiating period, 
and double pay for overtime. 

AFL’s Metal Trades Council in 
Mobile ended shorter strikes at Gulf 
Shipbuilding Co. and Waterman Steam- 
ship Lines yards. It got 14¢ an hour. 
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They did 


The way this steel mill operator* licked his production problem spells out an 
answer for every executive who is trying to produce more. His problem wag 
acute because he needed more production from the basic physical facilities 
he already had. Yet he could ill afford lengthy shutdown time. 


what 


So he asked Westinghouse engineers for help on a complete tandem mill 
drive . . . not just a quotation on devices. His staff and ours worked out an 
application of many devices—motors, controls, motor generators—to let — 
him produce more with what he had. Result: production of this tandem mill 7 
was doubled, and the complete change-over made in 66 hours! 


you can do 


This case history carries a clear meaning for every industry, every manu- 
facturing process. It says you solve capacity problems by applying capacity 
thinking. We want to do this kind of thinking with you and your engineer. 


to produce more 


You can choose the actual devices later. It's how you put them together that 
counts— whether meters, relays, generators, switchgear or welders. Many 
manufacturers make good electrical devices. Westinghouse, in fact, makes a 
broader line than anyone else. But the priceless ingredient Westinghouse offers 
you, in addition, is the skill of broadly experienced engineers in putting to- 
gether the right combination of good devices to let you produce more with 
what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*name on request 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


























Charts to Guide Future of Pensions 


No. 3 


How much further can employer- 
paid pensions expand through indus- 
try? 

A new Bureau of the Census survey 
is a beginning in the search for an an- 
swer to that question. With broad- 
brush strokes it paints the picture of 
worker movement from one emplover to 
another within the U.S. labor force. 
The first general conclusion to be drawn 
from it: There’s more such turnover 
than is commonly supposed. And its 
implication is that expanding pension 
systems much further through indus- 
try will be prohibitively expensive. 
¢ Federal—While the importance to 
business of the “how much further 
can pensions go?” question is obvious, 
it also has an importance to another 
group: the advocates of increased fed- 
eral pensions. They've been on the 
ropes lately, largely because of losing 
popular support. This loss is attributed 
to a widespread idea that private in- 
dustry is taking over the pension job. 

The “raise pensions” people are 
anxious to show that employers will 
never be able to take over prime re- 
sponsibility for pensions in many in- 
destries. Turnover and mobility, which 
are essential for a flexible and efficient 
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labor market, prevent workers from 
building up required service credits 
without which present emplover-paid 
pensions are impossibly costly. 

The Census Bureau's survey helps to 
make their point. 

It shows that such factors as age, sex, 

race, and industry help determine how 
long workers have remained in their 
present jobs (see charts). 
e Effect of Years—Age seems to be a 
major stabilizer (Chart No. 1). The 
bureau says that 51% of men and 31% 
of women over 55 have been on their 
jobs since before Pearl Harbor. This 
suggests that opportunities for older 
workers are limited. And it indicates 
that they value benefits of long tenure. 
At the other end, young people haven’t 
stayed so long, partly because many 
of them haven’t been working at any- 
thing for long and partly because they 
tend to move around. 

Men have been on their jobs longer 
than women (Chart No. 2). There’s 
only one exception. More women— 
proportionally—who got jobs in hard 
goods manufacturing during the war 
are still in them. 

The main reason whites have stayed 
on their jobs longer than nonwhites 


that many non 
whites are limited to jobs that are 
casual, seasonal, or part time. This is 
even truer in agriculture wherc, against 
25% of whites who have held their 
jobs less than one year, the nonwhite 
figure was 40‘ It would be 
impossible to work out an employer 
paid pension plan for? this group of 
nonwhites, many observers hold 

e Services—The pension problem is 
clearly defined on an industry by indus 
try basis (Chart No. 4). Employees 
have stayed longer on jobs in utilities 
and government than in services and 
distribution. These industries are more 
stable by their nature, while services 
and selling use a lot of part-time and 
seasonal help. Where average tenure 
is long, employees can build up service 
credits, so it’s simpler and cheaper to 
set up pension programs. 

Employees also tend to stav longer 
where their length of service gives them 
benefits. 

The figures showing that construc- 
tion workers don’t stay long on a job 
are misleading. Once a building is up, 
that job ends. But most construction 
workers have a long tenure in their 
trade 


(Chart 


almost 
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Number of years in current job (median figure) ; Number of years in current job (median figure} 




















2 Men stay longer 3 whites stay longer 
than women... than nonwhites... 


-—— Number of years in current job (median figure) 









































" @ And how long a job lasts _ 
varies industry by industry 


Datd: Bureay of the Census. 
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AN ACTUAL CASE FROM THE FILES OF U.S.F.&G 


| Industrywide . . . 


... labor board set up by 
WSB for auto and parts 
makers, to avoid conflicting 
regional wage rulings. 


Nothing can gum up an industry’s 
labor relations as much as contradictory 
wage decisions from different regional 
boards. 

The National War Labor Board 
learned that early in World War IL. 
So it concentrated industry cases in 
special boards—no matter where they 
originated. Now the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board is doing the same thing. 

Last week WSB announced it is 
turning over to its Detroit board all 
cases involving nine major auto and 
auto-parts companies with headquarters 
in Michigan. The Michigan regional 
board, headed by M. S. Rvder, will 
process the cases and write decisions. 
Thus, it will unify decisions and inter- 
pretations on wage policy in the auto 
industry. 

e All Divisions—At the start, its juris 
diction will cover all operating divisions 
of General Motors Corp., Ford Motor 
ee Co., Chrysler Corp., Nash-Kelvinator 
i FOUND A FRIEND eee Corp., Hudson Motor Car Co., Kaiser- 


Frazer Corp., Packard Motor Co., 





1300 miles from home” Briggs Mfg. Co ar 1 Murray Corp. It 


won't matter where cases involving 
these companies arise, or whether they 
cover refrigerator, aircraft, auto parts, 
; or anv other type of work. The Detroit 
skid. Out of control, it crashed into a telephone pole. board will take jurisdiction. 


On an icy street in upper New York State, the car suddenly started to 


n : . . ) Cc I vith n 
The driver, a man from Tennessee, was hurt . . . his mother seriously Only companie 1 headquarters i 
Michigan were placed under the board 


injured. He needed a friend, and found one quickly—the local Chiedhababe thames oth den wndee 
U.S.F. & G. agent. the jurisdiction of their own regional 


Far beyond the usual call of duty, the agent helped with the details boards—unless they want to switch. If 
r they do, the companies and unions can 


... phone calls, telegrams, a place to stay—and relief from worry. All file joint petitions asking the change 
medical bills were taken care of and car repairs promptly made. The If their regional board and the national 
U.S.F. & G. policy meant much more than just insurance. board approve es then could be 


P =” ro 3 . , _« moved to Michiga 
The driver’s appreciation is best expressed in his own words: “When At least for the present, Studebaker 


a man is 1300 miles from home, his car wrecked, and one passenger in and Willys-Overland—two of the big 
the hospital, he needs friends. I found such friends in your Company.” out-of-Michigan ympanies—will con 
tinue filing cases with boards located 
- in Chicago and Cleveland, respectively. 
e Experience—A tripartite automotive 


Your local agent is constantly ready fo serve you. Consult him as section is being set up in the Michigan 


yeu would your doctor or lawyer. For the nome of your necredt regional board, composed of industry, 
U.S.F. & G. agent, or for claim service in an emergency, call Western labor, and public members. Rvder ex- 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25. pects this section will assure faster and 
more thorough case handling, since it 
will bring to bear “the special knowl- 
edge its members have gained through 
years of close association with, and ex- 
perience in, the automobile industry.” 

The Michigan board now has over 
50 cases involving the nine companies. 
This figure will rise as other regional 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. boards send in cases relating to divisions 

Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto of the Michigan companies. 
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The “Hartford Speciol” Auto- 
motic Thread Roller, designed 
to produce standard and speciol 
eods at rate of 120 to 150 
pieces per minute, is manufac- 
tured by Hartford Special Ma- 
chinery Co. of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. It uses on Eberhardt- 
Denver Speed Reducer. 


—lm «(3 


Dis foarte saad ..-an Eberhardt-Denver 
weigh up to 1500 Ibs. 80 stock Speed Reducer made we possible! 


sizes mode for you. Stocked by 

distributors thruout the nation 
You saye quite a lot when you buy a refrigerator, automobile, or a radio, because the screws 
used in it are rolled instead of cut—rolled by a Hartford Special Automatic Thread Roller. 
You buy the finished product for less because labor and material ore saved in the manufac: 


turing process. 


i 
3 
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This automatic thread roiler is more practical in production lines—and less expensive to the 
manufacturer of automobiles and appliances because of an Eberhardt-Denver Speed Reducer. 
The stock Eberhardt-Denver Speed Reducer makes possible the use of a standard electric motor 
to produce the exact speed you need. See our nearest sales representative or call Eberhardt- 
Denver for free engineering help on your particular problem. 


EberhardtDenver Co. 


1402 West Colfax Avenue Denver 4, Colorado 
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Hot juice 
for 
cold jets 


When the United States 
Air Force needed 

a sure-fire power 
package to start jets 
blasting in any weather, 
they called on Lycoming 
for research and 


precision production. 





One generator for any climate, many uses! Air-cooled—to 
withstand 65° below or 135° above. Portable—to wheel along rows 
of waiting jets. Light and compact—to tuck in a B-36 for dependable 
starting anywhere in the world. That’s the power package 
developed by Lycoming and the United States Air Force. 





If your need is power—or precision machining, product 
development or high-volume production—Lycoming offers 
unusually extensive facilities and well-rounded experience. Long 
famous for aircraft engines, particularly to the military, 
Lycoming also meets the most exacting and diverse requirements 
of America’s leading industries. 


Whatever your problem, look to Lycoming! 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES, PRECISION-AND- 
VOLUME-MACHINE PARTS, STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION, GRAY4IRON CASTINGS 


oe lveo INC =o 


LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
MANUFAC TURING 
BRIDGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION STRATFORD, CONN, 














Unless you time Old Faithful yourself, 
you may find it hard to believe that this 
famous Yellowstone Park geyser can erupt 
a towering jet of boiling water and steam 
on an average of every 63 minutes the 
year ‘round. 


PATAPAR IS HARD TO BELIEVE, TOO 
Unless you test Patapar Vegetable Parch- 
ment yourself, you may find it hard to 
believe that this distinctive paper can 
stay strong and attractive when wet— 
even in boiling water. Also it is grease- 
resistant, odorless and tasteless. 


HANDLES SO MANY JOBS —SO WELL! 
As a packaging material, plain or color- 
fully printed, Patapar protects perishable 
foods like cheese, butter, bacon, marga- 
rine, poultry, frozen foods. Among its 
industrial uses: putty wrappers, drafting 
paper, separators for special tiny batter- 
ies, rubber mold liners. 

Standard weights and types of Patapar 
are ideal for most uses. When certain extra 

ualities are specifically 

esired, we recommend 
special types. In all, there 
are 179 different types 
of Patapar, performing 
countless jobs in busi- 
ness and industry. 

For more information 
write for Booklet T,“The 
Story of Patapar.” 


Look for this Key- 
mark on Patapar 
food wrappers 





UNION TURNS THUMBS DOWN on fact-finding board’s recommendations in rail dis- 
pute. Union chief D. B. Robertson (left) and general counsel Harold Heiss contemplate ... 


New Labor Woes for Railroads 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
says emergency board's recommendations are not good 
enough. It is showing new signs of restlessness. 


The government’s hopes of ending 
its seizure of the nation’s railroads 
faded out again this week. The reason: 
a new flareup of railroad-labor relations 
where the “snafu” has been growing 
for 10 years (BW—Feb.17'51,p1 30). 

Ihe government seized the railroads 
a year and a half ago, on Aug. 28, 1950, 
to prevent a strike by operating unions. 
Nominally, it has been running them 
ever since, awaiting settlement of a 
welter of wage and work-rule disputes 
through labor-management bargaining. 
e Adding Fuel—Now the important 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen has rejected an emergency 
board’s recommendations for a settle- 
ment in what is the key dispute. 

At the same time, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and the Order 
of Railway Conductors has begun 
pressing harder for settlement of de- 
mands dating back to 1949. ‘They want 
a substantial wage increase, a 40-hour 
weck, and major changes in work rules. 
¢ Severest Test—The new flareup in- 
creases the already serious strains on 
the Railway Labor Act. If a new crisis 
comes, even the fact that this is an elec- 
tion year will hardly keep the act from 
getting a going-over in Congress. 
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Maine Potato must be pro- 
tected from freezing while 
in shipment. Tennessee’s 
charcoal provides the nec- 
essary warmth. 

Tennessee also contrib- 
utes to the manufacture of 
fine margarines which 
bring out the flavor of 
Maine potatoes so well. 

Tennessee's products 
are used by industry and 
agriculture throughout the 
country ...in every state 
from Maine to California. 

That's why Tennessee is 
known from Coast to Coast 
as an industry serving all 


industry. 


TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


NASHVILLE. TENNESSEE 


Producers of: FUELS * METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS + AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS + AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 











A Udylite Full’ viomatie Platag Machine. accu- 
rately nicke} 3 the ‘fuel injection, chamber 
‘parts &6 tinghte ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel performance. 
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“CaterpiNar's’ 3‘ new Saar OA 


DW20 Tractor’ Jiteralty » moves the 


earth. It's just about as rugged a 
machine os you'll @ncountér—any- » 
» whete. But beneath that rough: ex- 
5 teriof are Small:parts—vital to good © 
‘, : performen¢esead as precisely 


made as 4, fine watch. These parts 


‘ote givena super-finish—for befter 


service and. life-fay Udylite 
Full Automatic, Plating : equ pment. 


‘Caterpillar is: now experiencing 

' mony advantages with the vse of 
- Udylite equipment, such 5 reduced — 
« pejects—dlimination of énanvel hon- 
(dling—a large saving in Reor ¢ space 
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' plished witha ‘single loading Gand” 
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The Achilles Hee 
of a Juggernaut 


is Armored with 
Nickel Plate 


by Udylite 


\\ 


tendnée costs of work’ racks, due ‘to 
avtomatic handling. 


Many. other manvfacturers hdve 
fognd:the same results with Udylite 
Plating. Machines: Udylite ‘equip- 
ment ‘provides continuous plating, 
with laboratory exactness and min-. | 
imum manpower . ... reduces pro- 
‘duttion time ard cufs costs. Your 
tonipany, too, will find the Udylite 
Way the best way to achieve ‘high 
spuiput ot low cost. Have a Udylite 
\ Tethnico! Man, shaw. you. how 
Udylite can improve your plating 
operntions. There’s ‘ng obligation. 
Either call your nearby Udylité tep- ' 
resentative or write The Udylite 
Cerporetion, Detroit 11, Michigad, 
$ "* Y 
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fined $75,000 in Washington and $25,- 
000 in Chicago federal courts for “sick” 
ry in December in violation of a 
strike injunction. 

March: One-million nonoperating 
workers settled at the White House 
for a 124¢ raise, a cost-of-living esca- 
lator clause, and “annual improve- 
ment” raises after July, 1952. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics price 
index gave nonoperating railroad work- 
ers a 6¢ increase under the new esca- 
lator contract. 

And the unions rejected the rail- 
roads’ offer to accept any person named 
by Truman as arbitrator under the 
White House’s December “memoran- 
dum of agreement.” 

April: The only development during 
April was conclusion of the Senate 
committee hearings. 

May: The Trainmen settled, accept- 
ing the original White House terms 
of a 33¢-an-hour increase for yard 
workers, 184¢ for roadmen, a cost-of- 
living escalator, a moratorium on wages 
and rules changes until Oct. 1, 1953, 
and a 40-hour week “in principle” for 
yardmen. The Trainmen agreed that, 
instead of Steelman, a referee to be 
named by Truman would decide two 
tules disputes that could not be set- 
tled through direct negotiation. 

June: The Firemen, Engineers, and 
Conductors unions rejected the settle- 
ment terms accepted by the Trainmen. 

Also in June, the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee majority rebuked Truman for 
saying union leaders acted like a 
“bunch of Russians” in rejecting the 
White House “settlement,” criticized 
Steelman’s role, asserted that White 
House handling of the dispute put 
the government on the side of opera- 
tors. The minority, including Sen. 
Taft, on the other hand, criticized the 
majority as lacking objectivity, possibly 
hampering a settlement. 

July: At this point, the Firemen 
began taking a strike vote. And the 
National Mediation Board sent the 
deaulocked dispute back to Truman. 

October; Tic Trainmen were fined 
$1,000 by a federal court at Cleve- 
land for violating an injunction in con- 
nection with the 10-day strike of 
switchmen in February. 

Firemen notified 75,000 members to 
prepare for a possible nationwide strike. 

November: On Nov. 6 the Firemen 
gave two’ days’ advance notice of a 
strike against four major railroads. The 
same day, Truman appointed an emer- 
gency board to hear the dispute, thus 
averting a strike for at least 60 days. 

On Nov. 27, a three-man board, 
headed by Dr. Carroll R. Daugherty, 
began hearings. The Firemen refused 
to participate, objecting to one of the 
board members. 

December: The emergency board 
concluded hearings in the Firemen’s 
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Tru 


“FOUND” 


NDLE 
faim 


AROUND THE OFFICE: 
$16,600 PER MONTH 


A medium-sized, successful company was 
making a fair profit. But the executives had a 
feeling that profits could be increased by 
improved office procedures. 


Trundle engineers were called in to make a 
study, and to install a general program of 
work improvement in this function. 


No sensational changes were recommended, 
Yet through improvements in organization, 
paper work and forms, office standards, office 
layout and equipment—operating costs were 
reduced an average of $16,600 per month. 


For Profit-minded Executives: All savings 
were made in nonproductive and clerical 
operations, with no reductions in earnings of 
individual employees. And Trundle’s fee 
amounted to only a small fraction of the 
annual savings. 


Trundle works as a“‘team’’ with your executive staff 
—on problems involving Management, Market- 
ing, Manufacturing, Engineering and Industrial 
Relation functions. May we give you more infor- 
mation on whom we serve, and how we might serve 
your company? Write or phone The Trundle Engi- 
neering Co., 922 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio, 





THE TRU 


NDLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CLEVELAND - OHIO 


YORK +» WASHINGTON + CHICAGO 








32 YEARS OF CONSULTING SERVICE FOR MANAGEMENT 








PAYLOADERS 
are 
profit-makers 


Seven Sizes 

are available from the big 1 2 cu. yd. 
4-wheel drive down to this 12 cu. ft. 
Model HA that can unload or load box 
cars. Look for your Distributor in the 
telephone classified under ‘‘Contrac- 
tors’ Equipment” or Trucks — Indus- 


trial,"’ or write the factory. 


The “PAYLOADER” is an es- 
tablished profit-maker in every 
industry where dirt or bulk ma- 
terials are handled. Thousands 
of these special tractor-shovels 
are saving time, costs and labor 
for contractors, mines, quarries 
and all types of plants. 


Reasons for the unusual accept- 
ance of the “PAYLOADER’” are 
many, including: the use of large 
pneumatic tires and multiple re- 
verse gears to work and travel 
fast on ground or floors; com- 
plete unit design of tractor and 
shovel; sales and service by 150 
reputable, local Distributors in 
U. S. and Canada, having shops 
and parts departments for quick, 
reliable service. 


“PAYLOADER” tractor-shovels 
dig, scoop-up, load, dump, carry 
and spread .. . lift, haul and push 
. .. maneuver in close quarters . . . 
save time and manpower and 
boost production in countless 
ways. You are invited to learn 
how they can do these things for 
you. The Frank G. Hough Co., 
700 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, 
Illinois. 








dispute on Dec. 17 Another emer- 
gency board, headed by David L. Cole, 
began hearings on union shop demands 
of 17 nonoperating unions. 

Meanwhile, the Army rejected a oes 
of Conductors that it help get their 
dispute arbitrated, pointing out that 
its authority is only operate the rail- 
roads. 

January: The ‘Train 
agreed to let Secretar 
settle any dispute 
48-hour to 40-hour 
ice employees. 

On Jan. 25, the Daugherty board 
recommended that Firemen accept vir- 
tually the same terms accepted by 
Trainmen and nonoperating unions. 

Three days later Jan. 28, D. B. 
Robertson, president of the Firemen’s 
union, announced that the union’s ne- 
gotiation committee had rejected the 
new recommendati He condemned 
the board for carrying out White House 
wishes to force acceptance of the plan 
rejected earlier. Firemen object par- 
ticularly to a delay the 40-hour week 
and to recommendations on four work- 
ing rules. 


nen and railroads 
»f Labor Tobin 
shifting from a 
k for yard serv- 





LABOR BRIEFS 





In-plant preaching cost a Cincinnati 
minister his weekd b at Trailmobile 
Co.—but the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) is demanding ; reinstatement. 
The union claim is “free 
rights were violate: Che minister gave 
sermons daily, bef his shift and at 
lunchtime. 


speech” 


© 
A $1.2-million suit 
ladies’ garment 
claims the union 
business rhe harges that the 
union illegally d nded_ that the 
plaintiffs hire or n workers and, 
when they refu conspired” to 
make them los¢ nd equipment. 


wainst the AFL 
in Philadelphia 
} shop out ofr 


No rise in funds lue this year for 
the Senate labo 
by prolabor, ant H Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey. His isked for $105, 
000 so its activit ild be broadened 
this vear (BW —J 26'52,p3¢ Sen. 
Taft opposed an e, and got his 
way. 


nmittee headed 
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A 15-month strike 
by the Mine, Mil Smelter Workers 
ended in an agre¢ it on a 24¢ raise, 
additional fringe be its. 

* 
An aluminum dispute over CIO and 
AFL demands for 184¢ raises is now in 
the hands of WSB. Unions represent- 
ing 25,000 Alum Co. of America 
employees agreed t week to forego 
scheduled strik« 1 let the board try 
to settle the disput 


iinst Empire Zinc 
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TURNING IDEA-CHEMICALS INTO DOLLARS 





How working up a better lather 
helped a shampoo maker lower costs 


Sometimes there’s an idea for a better 
product at lower cost in buying a ver- 
satile chemical, and then changing it 
to meet your needs. For instance, a 
shampoo maker wanted to improve 
lather action, yet keep costs down. 
He experimented with “‘Lorol”’ 5, a 
fatty alcohol made by the Du Pont 
Polychemicals Department, from 
which he produced ‘“‘an economical 
detergent with ideal lather for sham- 

This idea—using “‘Lorol’’ 5 as an 
intermediate—may help you lower 
costs, too. “‘Lorol’”’ 5 is also valuable 
in making synthetic rubber, phar- 
maceuticals, petroleum and textile 
products. And considering the other 
five Du Pont “Lorol” fatty alcohols, 


there are profitable uses in the leath- 
er, cosmetics, paper and plastics in- 
dustries. 

Untapped possibilities for ‘““Lorol’”’ 
include use as an ingredient in inks, 
a softener and tackifier in adhesives. 
Its promise is typical of the more 
than 100 other chemicals and plas- 
tics made by the Polychemicals De- 
partment. 

Which chemicals and plastics offer you the 
greatest opportunities? We will glad- 
ly send you a booklet containing bul- 
letins on the Polychemicals Depart- 
ment products used in your indus- 
try. Each bulletin gives information 
on uses and possible applications, 
specifications, packaging, bibliog- 
raphy and technical data. For your 


copy, write on your business letter- 
head. 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 
Polychemicals Department 
152B Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Del. 
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1 Boeing, short of engineers, uses them only for really technical M. Heeter (right), an art student who learned drafting in the com- 
work. Such chores as drafting are done by youths like Richard pany’s special eight-week training course 


4 Mass aptitude test followed the first interview. Heeter’s art training gave him a hand 5 Blueprint training takes up five weeks 


up on blueprint work. Applicants were of all ages. of course, engineering the other three. 
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“Earn while you learn” slogan attracted Heeter and a lot 3 
of other applicants for Boeing training. 








Heeter passed aptitude screening by a company personnel engi- 
neet who has the final say on all applicants. 


How to Beat the Engineer Shortage 


Industry has finally come face to face 
with the fact that the shortage of engi- 
neers is a serious production problem— 
not just a variable statistic to toss 
around. 

On top of that, it is clear that the 
shortage is not going to cure itself in 
the next few years (BW —Sep.29’51, 
p74). Between 40,000 and 60,000 more 
engineers are needed now; that figure 
is unlikely to shrink much before 1950, 
if then. 

That leaves industry with a double- 
barreled problem: 

¢ How to keep production rolling, 
even though engineering departments 
are undermanned. 

¢ How to get more engineers into 
the industrial pool so that the shortage 
won't last forever. 

A BUSINESS WEEK survey of major 
companies all over the country this 
weck shows that industry has a pretty 
good idea how to solve both problems. 
But the survey also shows that only a 
few isolated companies are taking ad- 
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vantage of the solution that they know 
exists. 

«Double Action—The program that 
industry knows but hasn’t generally 
adopted consists of three major parts. 
The three dovetail together, and they 
help industry get through the current 
shortage at the same time that they 
encourage furture recruitment. Here’s 
the program: 

Efficiency. Making good use of exist- 
ing engineers can take a lot of the bite 
out of the shortage. There’s not much 
sense to having a graduate engineer do- 
ing a chore that a reasonably bright high 
school product could handle. But a 
lot of companies still use engineers for 
just about everything but sweeping the 
floor. 

Upgrading. If engineers are taken 
off jobs that call for mere semiskills, 
a lot of vacancies are created. Bright 
but untrained personnel can be moved 
into the holes. And, with some in-plant 
training, you are likely to end up with 
a bonus of highly skilled workers, a few 


candidates for engineering training. 
Recruiting. Going back to the b> 
schools to drum up more candidates for 
engineering training is the way to line 
up an adequate supply of engineers for 
the future. Industry has been doing 
this in two ways: Both teachers and 
students are approached. Teachers are 
taken on plant tours and otherwise per 
suaded that engineering offers a bright 
future. If it works, the teacher will guide 
some hopefuls into the field. At the 
same time, the company tries to sell the 
pupil directly, with a cheery picture 
of the prospects and a tush-tushing of 
the difficulties of technical courses. If 
the student doesn’t plan to go to col- 
lege, he’s told about the chances of ad 
vanced training while he learns his job. 
The whole program meshes together. 
The more you can relieve the engineer 
of routine chores, the better he will 
like it. And the better his job will 
look to students cherishing a career. 
There’s more to it than that. When 
the engineer vacates his lesser chores, 
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@ message for everyone con- 
cerned with critical metals, 
in and out of government. 


are we short of 


critical 
metals? 


Thrown on a Crucial Subject 


The gleaming polished canopy plate adds 
to the charm of this light Eleoe. That 
it can still be purchased is due in part 
to Nickeloid copper plated steel. The 
part formerly was made from solid 
copper. The light fixture is equally 
attractive; yet solid copper has been con- 
served by use of the pre-plated pure 
copper coating. As an alternate for solid 
copper which is in such short supply 
today and unavailable for many purposes, 
why not consider pre-plated copper steel 
or other Nickeloid Metals? 


THE 
NICKELOID 
WAY 
We save by pl. 


to @ non-crits 


AMERICAN NICKELOID 
Company « Peru 11, Illinois 


For more information write 
er phone our nearest affice. 
There's a Nickeloid affice in 
all principal cities. 


SueeTs » stirs - cons 


Nickel, Chromium,Brass, Cop 
Electro-Plated to all Common 
in Sheets, Coils, Plated One or Two Sides 
in a Wide Range of Gauges and Tempers, 
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these are turned over to someone who 
finds them a fascinating promotion. 

¢ Who Does What—There’s an enor- 
mous gap between the program and the 
actual performance of the bulk of in- 
dustry. Nevertheless, BUSINESS WEEK'S 
survey came up with some cases of 
companies that were campaigning 
briskly and intelligently to get more 
engineers. 

As might be expected, fast-expanding 
industries like aircraft and electronics 
are taking the most drastic steps in the 
care and feeding of engineers. More 
static industries—and especially com- 
= that need only half-a-dozen or 
less engineers—are meeting the crisis by 
looking the other way. 
¢ In Schools—A number of companies 
are concentrating on getting the school- 
boy headed toward engineering. In 
Buffalo, N. Y., Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Corp. has teamed up with other 
local companies to circularize all schools 
on the opportunities of engineering, the 
type of work it offers, what it requires. 

Chicago high school students attend 
panel discussions sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Technical Council, an organiza- 
tion representing all engineering so- 
cieties in the city. The seminar, called 
the Chicago-Area Career Conference, 
is promoted by the Sun-Times and is 
held at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. Leaders in business, industry, 
and professional life guide the discus- 
sions, which give the students firsthand 
pictures of the working day of, say, a 
chemist, geologist, or a tool engineer. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. prefers to 
stalk the student through his teachers. 
Groups of teachers are taken on plant 
tours, shown movies of the company’s 
products at work, and given a chance 
to ask questions. The idea is that the 
interest aroused in engineering—and 
Allis-Chalmers—will be passed on to the 
students. 
¢ Special Baits—Some companies fig- 
ure that when a boy leaves high school 
he must head for either college or a job. 
Either way, the canny company can 
snare him if he has been sold on engi- 
neering. Some aircraft companies offer 
jobs like drafting that require only 
limited training. 

Harnischfeger Corp. annually takes 
on a dozen of the top graduates from 
Milwaukee’s high schools. The group 
goes through six months of indoctrina- 
tion and screening; then the company 
= perhaps three for a three-and-a- 
half-year training course in its 10 de- 
partments. The same company is think- 
ing of offering financial aid to enable 
skilled workers to get college training. 

Boeing Airplane Co. works the slo- 
gan ““Eam while you learn” hard. Its 
classified ad for student draftsmen 
brought a swarm of applicants (pictures, 
pages 46, 47). Boeing’s eight-week 
course costs the company $500 a stu- 


dent, but eases the shortage of skills, 
releases engineers for higher duties. 

Plans for fitting engineers into the 
topmost possible bracket of their skills 
are spreading. Bell Aircraft Corp., for 
example, has freed its engineers from 
all routine paper work and administra- 
tive detail. That’s a big help, with Bell 
needing three times as many engineers 
now as it did at the peak of World 
War II. 
¢ Salaries—In the business of keeping 
engineers happy. there are about as 
many approaches as there are com- 
panies. Legal ceilings, of course, pre- 
vent the use of high salaries as bait. 
Mostly, though, companies are giving 
what boosts the law allows, with physics 
and electronics specialists getting a bit 
better than others. 

One chemical company makes its 
engineers feel secure by holding down 
the size of the staff. Excess work is 
farmed out; and the regular staff knows 
it won’t have to be fired when the end 
of the boom arrives 

Young engineers are often shy at the 
drafting and blueprint work that is 
likely to be their first assignment. Auto 
and aircraft makers have tried sugar- 
coating the pill. Detroit calls its new- 
comers “automobile engineer design- 
ers.” Some plane makers label drafting 
work as junior engineering. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Domestic mica is converted into high- 
grade sheet form by a machine de- 
veloped by General Electric’s chemical 
division. This should be good news 
for electrical and electronic manufac- 
turers who have had to rely on foreign 
sources of the insulating material. GE 
plans to get the machine into commer- 
cial production in the next few months. 

+ 
An electric locomotive, being tested 
by Westinghouse and Pennsylvania 
R.R. combines the economy of a.c. 
power with the simplicity of d.c. 
motors. The engine uses electronic 
rectifiers, called ignitrons, which change 
the a.c. into d.c That eliminates 
the costly motor-generator gear of 
ordinary locomotives 

* 
Gold replaces copper for plating the 
ice travs of Servel, Inc.’s refrigerators. 
The plating, called anodizing, puts a 
very thin coating of the metal on 
the trays to prevent rust. “Gold costs 
more, but it gets the job done,” says 
W. Paul Jones, Servel’s president. 

e 
Silicone capacity of Dow Corning 
Corp. is expanding at a cost of over 
$13-million, the third increase since 
1944. The program includes a big 
boost in the output of silicon rubber. 
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is provided for hep) 5 tenon Nelson DRAFT| STOP Unit Ventilators. 
These aviimaNc wnils cline, hed and cireulite ol without drafts. 
Better air means better health—better environment for 

learning —the birthright of every American schooi child. 


ee Ai Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 
HERMAN HRELSON DIVISION 


Moline, Hlinois 


The DRAFT| STOP Unit Ventilator intercepts cold 
air from the windows before it has a chance 
to spill into the classroom and cause drafts. 
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MICHAELS 


dgjustable 


ASTRAGALS 


Write today for information and prices 
on Michaels Adjustable Astragals. Made 
of extruded bronze, aluminum or nickel, 
they are simple, practical, rugged, easily 
installed a adjusted, and available in 
several styles. Two are shown above. 
Type A (top illustration) may be applied 
to either wood or hollow metal bevel 
doors. Also used as a stop bead. Type E 
(lower illustration) is for bullnose hol- 
low metal or wood double acting doors. 
Both types may be used at the bottom of 
doors. Michaels Astragals help keep 
doors closed tightly . . . eliminate drafts 
and air currents... keep out dirt and 
dust. Write for details. 


OTHER MICHAELS PRODUCTS: 
Bank Screens and Partitions 
Welded Bronze Doors 
Elevator Doors 
Store Fronts 
Lettering 
Check Desks (standing and wall) 
Lamp Standards 
Marqui:es 
Tablets and Signs 
Name Plates 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, Inc. 


232 SCOTT ST., COVINGTON, KY. 
Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in bronze, 
aluminum and other metals 


Stair Railings (cast and wrought) 
Wrought and Cast Radiator Grilles 
Grilles and Wickets 
Kick ond Push Plates 
Push Bars 

Cost Thresholds 
Extruded Thresholds 
MI-CO Parking Meters 
Museum Trophy Cases 


OLD WAY 


NEW WAY 


To check coating of tin on tinplate, J&L used to punch a sample from 
a finished coil (left), have it chemically analyzed in lab (right). 


X-ray gauge continuously records thickness of tin as the plated sheet 
moves along the electrolytic tinning line without a stop. 


Ss « 


X-Ray Eye Saves Inspection Losses 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.'s new 
X-ray inspection of tinplate for food 
cans stands to save the company tine 
and money in inspecting tin plating 
and to help conserve critical tin. 

The old way of checking samples of 
finished tinplate tied up the tin line 
operation for 15 min. per inspection 
(pictures Now the electrolytically 
plated sheet is checked continuoush 

It’s done with X-rays. The rays create 
fluorescence in the steel sheet itself, not 
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Bubble Bath .. . 


... of air under pressure 
strips grease and colloids 
from liquid wastes in a wide 
variety of industries. 


During the war your wife probably 
saved driblets of fat to trade to the 
butcher for red points. While she was 
saving ounces, millions of pounds of 
badly needed greases were going down 
the drains every day at meat packing 
plants. 

There wasn’t much the packers 
could do about it, either, with the re- 
covery equipment then available. But 
now that waste need never happen 
again. Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., 
Inc., New York, has developed new 
recovery methods using dissolved air. 
BD’s Colloidair equipment just about 
solves the lost grease problem; it offers 
other advantages, too, and for more 
industries than packers. 
¢ Side Profit—Take the case of the 
Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles. With 
the old style settling basins, Luer used 
to recover from 25% to 30% of grease 
from plant wastes. With Colloidair, 
90% is recovered—and sold at a tidy 
profit to glycerin and soap makers. 

That’s not all. Luer dumps its liquid 
wastes into the Los Angeles sewer sys- 
tem. The excess grease used to plug up 
the mains, and the city forced the com- 
pany to pay for a twice-a-year cleaning 
of the sewers. There’s no more trouble 
now. 
¢ Used in Mining—There’s nothing 
new in the principle BD uses for Col- 
loidair; it has served the mining indus- 
try for ore beneficiation. What is new 
is the application method, which works 
this way: 

Air is dissolved into the liquid waste 
under pressure; it actually dissolves as 
a lump of sugar would. When the pres- 
sure is relaxed to ordinary atmospheric 
degree, millions of tiny air bubbles 
are released. ‘They swirl up like the 
bubbles of carbon dioxide when you 
open a bottle of carbonated beverage. 

As the air bubbles float to the sur- 
face, they latch onto tiny solid particles 
in the liquid waste and saturate larger 
clumps. The bubbles carry the solids 
to the surface, as a tire tube supports a 
swimmer. After that it’s easy to skim 
the solids from the surface. 

Just bubbling air into the liquid, 
without pressure, wouldn’t float the 
solids. About all it would do is stir up 
the mess. 
¢ Colloids, Too—BD’s system also 
works with colloid wastes—gelatinous 
solids that dissolve in liquids. You 
can’t filter them out and they won't 
settle to the bottom of a tank. Glue is 
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President Aleman Dam brings new life 
to Mexico’s Butterfly Basin 


FOR centuries, the gentle name of 
the Papaloapan (Butterfly) River Basin 
in lower Mexico has been bitterly ironic. 
Its frequent floods spread disease and 
destruction from mountains to Gulf. 
Because the soil was rich, men have 
always lived there, though gambling 
with the water. But they have always 
lost. Of nearly a million people in the 
basin in 1947, only 2 in 10 owned shoes, 
only 3 in 10 could read and write. Aver- 
age life in many localities was only 29 yrs. 


Now, that dismal basin has become a 
Promised Land. Under direction of the 
Comision del Papaloapan, old towns 
have new life. Land has been reclaimed. 
Settlers and investors flow in. When 
completed in 1953, the President Ale- 
man Dam, largest in Latin America 
and keystone of the vast $300,000,000 
reclamation program, alone will: (1) 
Prevent floods which cause almost 
$600,000 damage annually. (2) Straight- 
en and deepen the river, doubling water 
capacity and improving navigation. (3) 
Generate 150,000 kw. for household and 
industrial power. (4) Store 8500-million 
cubic yards of water to irrigate about 
300,000 acres of arid wasteland. 


The dam will actually be two giant 
earth and rock walls. The first, called 
“La Cortina”, will shut off the flow of 


the Tonto River at Temazcal, the 
second, known as “‘El Dique”’, will close 
a pass through the mountains, 1)¢ miles 
north of La Cortina. 


Constructora “El Aguila” assigns 
6,700,000 yds. to 32 LeTourneau units 


Earthmoving for both is being handled 
by Constructora “‘El Aguila’, S. A. of 
Mexico, D. F. Their 32 LeTourneau 
rubber-tired machines which were drive- 
en to the job, are handling 57% of the 
total 12 million cubic yards to be move- 
ed. Some came 1130 mi. through high- 
way traffic from Laredo, Texas, in 68 
hours, total driving time. 


In discussing the operation, Jose Ber- 
tran Cusine, president of the firm, said, 
*“*We are very much satisfied with the 
performance of our Tournapulls and 
Tournadozers. They’re the best earth- 
moving equipment we own. For rock 
work, our Tournarockers are excellent. 
With them, we increase the amount of 
rock moved and lower our costs.”’ 


If you have earth to move, ask your 
LeTourneau Distributor to put you in 
touch with the owner of the nearest 
available LeTourneau fleet. 


R. G. LeTOURNEAU, Inc. 
Peoria, Illinois 
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a colloid. If a gallon of glue were dis- 
solved in 1,000 gal. of water, Colloidair 
equipment would strip all the glue out 
in 18 min. 

Some solids, acids, and alkalis that 
dissolve in liquids can’t be — out 
directly by dissolved air. But BD can 
get at them. It adds a chemical that 
precipitates the material, and then the 
air bubbles can do their stuff. 
¢ Rescued Lake—The BD system has 
already netted some real savings in 
communities plagued by water shortage 
and industrial pollution. At Hammond, 
Ind., the Lever Bros. Co. has a soap 
plant located between its Lake Mich- 
igan water source and Wolf Lake, a 
recreational lake in which Lever Bros. 
dumps its wastes. Over the years, the 
wastes blanketed the bottom of Wolf 
Lake with sludge. 

Lever Bros. realized that one fine day 
local authorities would be on its neck 
to clean up its wastes or stop dumping 
them into Wolf Lake. Recently, the 
company installed a Colloidair treat- 
ment system. Now the stuff discharged 
into the lake is pretty clean. 
¢ Baby Food—Another case involves a 
Midwestern maker of jarred baby foods 
which was disposing of its wastes into 
the municipal sewage system. In time 
the lake into which the city wastes were 
discharged dropped below minimum 
antipollution standards. 

The company cooperated with the 
state water board and built its own BD 


Colloidair system 
was then able to c 
sewage treatment 
company now sells 
that it removes fro1 
and hog feed 

Roundhouse wastes discharged by 
the Sante Fe Railway Co. used to pol 
lute the Los Angeles River. The wastes 
included tank car washings containing 
crude petroleum, asphalt, and fish oil 

Finally, the city told the Sante Fe 
to clean up its wastes, or else. In the 
course of trying t about everything, 
the company put in a Colloidair on a 
trial basis. Here the results 

¢ The more than 5,000 parts per 
million of oil and grease in the wastes 
shrank to zero 

e Other su ded solids were cut 
from 7,000 parts per million to 26. 

In Detroit, auto companies are using 
Colloidair to str p to 98.5% of the 
emulsified oils in wastes from machine 
tool cutting flu The recovered oils 
are dumped on | piles and pay divi- 
dends in the form of added Btu.’s when 
the fuel is burned 
¢ Pulp Method—BD 
vision manager, Dr. Robert A. Baum, 
fathered the Colloidair development 
He saw the air flotation technique used 
in the paper industry for recovering 
fibers. He reasoned that it ought to 
work in treating liquid wastes. He went 
to work on his idea in 1949 and it’s 
now paying off for Bulkley, Dunton. 


The municipality 
ntinue with its old 
facilities. And the 
the vegetable solids 
1 its wastes as cattle 
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Mechanization Speeds Foundry Jobs 


General Motors’ Buick division claimed a first in the foundry trade when it installed this 


core-making machine of Osborn Mfg. Co. 
are usually made by three men in three separate operations. 


them automatically at 300 per hr., a 600% 


increase over manual 


automobile engine castings 
But Buick’s machine makes 


The cores for 
methods. 
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410% Gain Is Shown 


SUNRAY is delivering more than 
50,000 bbls. of crude oil daily 
through pipe lines serving its Okla- 
homa refineries, and has advanced 
to 9th place among the state’s crude 
oil purchasers and transporters — a 
410% gain since 1947. Another 
23,000 bbls. is handled through 
pipe lines which will serve the 
proposed new refinery at Corpus 
Christi. The above stylized map 
shows basic routes of crude lines 
serving the company’s Oklah 

refineries. It is through crude pipe 
lines that the life blood of the re- 
fining industry flows—from the oil 
well on scattered leases to the re- 
finery processing finished products. 








* * * 
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America’s Industrial Greatness 


Started With Gasoline... 


In the early years of the twentieth 
century, development of the automobile 
created a new demand for gasoline and 
motor oils in large quantities. In those 
days, crude oil was simply heated at the 
refinery, vaporized, condensed and you 
had kerosene and gasoline. 


Development of high compression 
engines demanded improvements which 
refiners met. Even before World War I, 
new methods for making gasoline had 
to be found. From that time on, refining 
processes have kept pace with engine 
design and manufacture. It will probably 
be many years before engineers are able 
to produce an engine so efficient in 
operation that it can take advantage of 
every ounce of energy packed into a 
gallon of today’s high octane ‘catalytic- 
cracked gasoline. 


As in other phases of the oil industry, 
SUNRAY has kept pace with modern 
refinery improvements. SUNRAY engi- 
neers saw the trend to high octane gaso- 
lines years ago. Today we are better 
than ever equipped to supply gasolines, 
fuel oils, asphalts, and LPG products 
that meet the exacting requirements of 
modern industry, the American motorist 
and the uses of national defense. 


SUNRAY operates modern refineries 


in Oklahoma and California. The refined 
products are moved by pipe line and 
tank cars to major marketing centers and 
SUNRAY’S refinery output and sales are 
at record highs. 


A new $10-million 25,000 bbl. refinery 
is being planned for Corpus Christi, 
Texas. The company is enlarging its 
catalytic cracking facilities at Sunray, 
Okla., and will rebuild and put into 
production an alkylation unit to produce 
much needed aviation alkylates for 
national defense uses. Looking to the 
future — SUNRAY is fast matching its 
refinery capacities with its net daily 
production of crude oil. 

Is oil @ profitable business? it is. . . to 
the landowner . . . the royalty owner . 
to oil company employees . . . to oil com- 
pany stockholders . . . to the motorist 
end commercial users who benefit from oil's 
progress . . . and to the community, state 
and nation which benefit from the industry's 
substential taxes. Is oil a profitable business? 
Yes! What's wrong with that? 


FREE — “What's Wrong 
with Being an OIL COM- 
PANY?” by Ernestine 
Adams, a most revealing 
article which “calls a spade 
a spade”. Write for your 
copy—Address Sunray Oil 
Corporation, P. O. Box 
2039-B5, Tulsa, Oklabome. 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. 


@ TULSA, OKLA. 











How to make parts come clean 
-.- at the push of a button 


Ge takes. only 8 seconds to remove the enamel insulation from the 


entire bunch of a motor’s coil leads with the set-up shown above. This strip- 
ping, preparatory to soldering, is done with Osborn power brushing... 
automatically ... at the push of a button. 

Wire stripping is typical of thousands of cleaning operations throughout 
Industry which have been simplified and speeded by Osborn Power Brushes. 
Your Osborn Brushing Analyst is experienced in finding solutions to clean- 
ing and finishing problems of all kinds. 

His service is backed by the extensive engineering facilities of Osborn, 
to devise brushing methods and special machines to help you. There is no 
obligation. Call today or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 
608, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osbou Brus 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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PRODUCTS 

Cutting Factory Noises 

Fatigue and ineffici« ire often the 
results of noisy working conditions. But 
in a plant or machine shop it’s not 
easy to soundproof a ceiling, because of 
obstructions such as hoists, steam lines, 
and heating ducts. Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas has design ne acoustical 
baffles which hang vertically from wires 
on the ceiling. Th in be hung 
from any ceiling 

The baffles, measuring 24 in. by 48 
in., are completely en | in a printed 
plastic film. This f ering acts 
like the head of a d ind transmits 
sound by vibration into the Fiberglas 
board. Owens-Corni laims the 
baffles insure a nois« tion of from 
30% to 60%. An O nachine com- 
pany, now testing th fles, savs this 
reduction in noise bot duces fatigue 
of the workers, and oves hourly 
output 5% to 14 
e Source: Owens- 


Corp., Toledo, Ohi 


Quick Gas Analyzer 


It’s hard to anal mplex mix- 
tures of gases and 1 job you 
have to do in the cl il, biological, 
and petroleum field [he instrument 
that makes it easy xpensive ma 
chine called a mass trometer 

Now Consolidated | ineering Co 
has come up with a pectrometer 
that costs much k than the usual 
machine. It gives y ccurate quanti 
tative analyses of gas« light liquids 
It will also measure t itio of stable 
isotopes in samples of 
e Source: Consolidat Engineering 
Corp., 300 N. Sierra Madre Villa, Pasa 
dena, Calif. 


e Price: $20,000 


Fibergla 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 








An Electronic Dynamic Classifier, made 
by Toledo Scale ¢ juickly weighs 
and classifies contai1 oming off a 
conveyor into as ma eight weight 
groups. It handles tainers of ma- 
terial in the 4 oz. to ). range. 

° 
A wood-framed window has three panes 
that open out like a gs so that you 
can wash inside and tside from the 
inside. Buy it from Ludman Corp., 
P.O. Box 4541, Mia Fla. 

& 
Torn flaps on corrus xes can dam- 
age your product. N ou can get a 
corrugated carton ca lufedge with 
flaps that are virtua tearproof, says 
Shelton Mfg. Co., Ih Newark, N. J. 
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Chrysler Corporation’s program helps 
people build better products 
and better careers for themselves 


George Heyer, noted maga- 

zine photographer, turns 

his camera for this picture 

story on a program of im- 

portance to American pro- 

duction—how people learn 

to build military vehicles, 

defense weapons, and the cars and trucks that 
play a vital part in American life. 


Heyer’s pictures were made in Chrysler Cor- 
poration factories, classrooms and training 
shops. He shows a few of the thousands of 
men and boys who are now taking part in 
Chrysler’s widespread training and technical 
education program. 


TOMORROW'S CRAFTSMAN. Heyer snapped intent young Robert Chura— 
son of a Chrysler Corporation employee — during one of his first lessons in how 
to use tools and make useful things. In special workshops set aside by Chrysler, 
Robert and other boys work in wood, leather and metal under the guidance 
of veteran Chrysler artisans. Then they borrow from a “Library of Tools” and 
finish projects at home. 


yor” 


y 


“A GOOD MACHINE DESERVES A GOOD 
MAN, SON.” Albert Bazner learns about grind- 
ers from veteran machinist H. A. Nelson. For the 
past year Albert has been in an Apprentice Group 
in Chrysler’s Industrial Education program, learn- 
ing the machinist trade—at good pay. Chrysler 
helps ambitious employees move up to better jobs. THEY THINK IN CLAY. In this clay model room at Chrysler Institute of En- 
Even high school and college students can learn gineering, emplovee students D. M. Holiday, left, and Paul R. Diehl study body 
jobs before graduation, earning both classroom design with Engineer Carl Hood. The Institute is the most advanced part of 
credits and pay. Good training for good men pays Chrysler’s education and training program. Courses compare with those in lead- 
off in better cars and trucks—and in such defense ing engineering colleges. At Chrysler, employees find training to improve them- 
work as jet engines, too. selves ... become more valuable to America now when production need is great 


GHAYSLER CORPORATION nen ae rrwovr, one. €or, cams. crs 000A 
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“... the only newscaster who uses the medium in a dramatic, imaginative way...” WALTER WINCHELL, N.Y. DAILY MIRROR 
“.,. lifting the medium to a new high in maturity and usefulness...” JACK GOULD, N.Y. TIMES 

“...will revive the old-fashioned custom of passing Sunday afternoons at home...”HY GARDNER, N.Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 
“...comes closest to the ideal of video journalism...” EDITOR & PUBLISHER 

“...the best program of its kind that I have ever watched...”HARRIET VAN HORNE, N.Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM & SUN 

“,..at once fascinating and provocative...a maximum flair for showmanship...”VARIETY 

“...nothing short of spectacular...”PHILIP HAMBURGER, THE NEW YORKER 

.”’RADIO DAILY 


“... destined to be one of the top news documentaries of our time.. 


“_..television’s best and liveliest news show...”’TIME 


AMBASSADOR FOR TELEVISION 





Just when you think television has settled 
: into a predictable pattern, along comes a pro- 
gram like ‘‘See It Now’’. . . one that jolts 
you into acknowledging that television’s ho- 
rizons have barely been sighted. 

This program quite simply and logically 
offers a television solution to a particular prob- 


lem—reporting and interpreting thé news. 


To Edward R. Murrow, and his co-pro- 


ducer, Fred W. Friendly, we add our own 
applause. And to the sponsor, Alcoa, our con- 
gratulations for enlisting an ambassador so 


welcome in American homes. 


To other advertisers, we offer this impor- 
tant footnote: even a program so brilliantly 
conceived and edited as this, needs the produc- 
tion skill and polish CBS Television provides 
for all its wide range of programs. 

Today CBS Television crackles with new 
program activity, shaping shows to provide 
the kind of television 1952 advertisers need. 

The program that will most effectively rep- 
resent you to your public is most likely to be 


found where ‘‘See It Now’’ was produced. 


CBS TELEVISION 
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GEORGE A. BALL, last of the founders, 
is family patriarcl hairman of the board 


Family Outfit 


When Joh Mason invented his 
famous fruit g jar in 1858, he 
laid the groun k for one of Ameri 
ca’s great fai fortunes. It wasn’t 
Mason’s fort oug It was that 
of the five B 





BALL FAMILY still owns and controls mason jar business founded in 1878. I'wentv \ “ace the original in 


Edmund F. Ball (above), president, is son of one of the founders. vention, the fi f Ball Brothers Co 








TSIDE HELP hired in 1950 to help the family put the company back in MENZIES’ TEAM: top, James L. Knipe 
OU Ss competition is headed by Duncan C. Menzies, executive v.-p. (left), sales; Robert W. Biggs, glass; bottom, 
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YUL, Nun, 779ind 


JOHN W. FISHER, vice-president of metal ALEXANDER BRACKEN, vice-president 
and zinc closures, married Janice K. Ball. and general counsel, married Rosemary Ball. 


| Adopts Management Team 


was formed to make mason jars. Even- enterprise. By 1946 all but one of the 
tually it moved to its permanent home founders was dead; the company too 
in Muncie, Ind., and soon developed _ was aging fast. 
into one of the world’s biggest manu- * Something New—At that point, Ed- 
facturers of glass containers. mund F. Ball, son of one of the 
As the years went by, Ball Brothers founders, returned from the war. Ball 
began lagging behind more aggressive —he’s president now—took a long look 
competition, like many another family at the company, and didn’t like what 
he saw. Things began to happen. 
Last week, Ed Ball was able to an- 
nounce the windup of a long reorgani- 
zation. A top operational team had 
been whipped together to put Ball 
Brothers back in the competitive race. 
The final move was the election of 
James L. Knipe, a Union Bag & Paper 
Co. executive, as vice-president and 
general sales manager. Knipe is the 
fifth outsider to get a key post with 
Ball Brothers since 1950. The others 
are Duncan Menzies, executive vice- 
president; Robert W. Biggs, vice-presi- 
dent of glass manufacturing; Fred A. 
Schlossstein, vice-president and con- 
troller; and Ralph C. Edgar, vice-presi- 
dent for employee and public relations. 
¢ Committee—These five make up the 
management committee—there’s not a 
member of the family on it. The com- 
mittee has a pretty free hand in co- 
ordinating the day-to-day operations of 
the company. On questions of major 
policy, it gets its broad instruction from 
the executive committee, where the 
Ball family’s three-out-of-five majority 
assures control. 
Ralph C. Edgar (left), emplovee relations; Of the company’s 12 officers, though, 
Fred A. Schlossstein, controller. only five are members of the family— es Sea ReEaaEaE 
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It's the 
9 unseen 
d quality 
that produces 
true economy 
in Gaylord 


4 
Boxes 


Au shipping containers of 


corrugated or solid fibre look 

very much alike before theyre 
shipped. The appearance and 
condition of the merchandise when 

it reaches the final destination tell 
the story of true packaging economy. 


The creative research and special 
engineering devoted to each type of 
container by Gaylord specialists assure 
better protection for all products 


traveling in Gaylord Boxes. FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
CORRUGATED AND SOLID 
FIBRE BOXES 


Call the Gaylord Sales Office nearest you for prompt packaging service. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York + Chicago * San Francisco + Atlonta + New Orleans + Jersey City + Seattle 
Indianapolis + Houston + Los Angeles « Oakland + Minneapolis + Detroit + Columbus 
Fort Worth « Tampa «+ Philadelphio + Cincinnoti + Des Moines * Oklahoma City « Portland 
Greenville + St. Lovis + Son Antonio + Memphis + Kansas City + Bogal + Milwouk 

Chattanooga * Weslaco + New Haven + Amarillo + Appleton + Hickory + Greensboro 
Sumter + Jackson * Miami « Omoha + Mobile + Dollas « Little Rock + Charlotte + Cleveland 








and one of the fi n’t active in man- 
agement. Ed Ball is president. George 
A. Ball, last of the five founding broth- 
ers and now 90 irs old, is chairman 
of the board. John W. Fisher and 
Alexander M. Bracken, both of whom 
married into the Ball family, are of- 
ficers and members of the executive 
committee. 

¢ Family Rule—Ultimate control and 
ownership still rests with the family. It 
has six of the eight directors, as well as 
executive committee control. But un- 
der the new setup the outsiders have 
the job of running the business. 

The job that the outsiders are doing 
is the outgrowth of several years’ plan- 
ning by Ed Ball and the other owners. 
That planning in turn was a natural 
development from the company’s past 
ever since it moved from Buffalo to 
Muncie near the turn of the century 
to be near cheap natural gas. 
¢ Diversifying—As the company _be- 
came a dominant factor in the mason 
jar business, it inevitably spread into 
other operations. There was zinc and 
steel for jar lid ber for jar rings, 
paper and paperboard for packaging, 
glass containers f mmercial packers. 
Today, mason jars make up only 10% 
of the business; t rest is scattered 
around. 

Glass contains f all types remain 
the biggest part of output. Rubber 
specialty product e sold to the auto 
motive, aviation 1 electrical appli 
ance industries 

One example of how the spreading 
took place: Mo into zinc, for its 
lids, the compan ided up bv becom- 
ing the biggest ker of zinc cases for 
dry cell batterie 
e Slow-Down—Business in all fields 
was pretty good, but in the 1930s and 
early 1940s, Ball Brothers failed to 
grow along with its markets, or its com- 
petitors. Just about everybody admits 
now that the company was rapidly be 
coming ossified. Ed Ball, coming back 
in 1946, agreed. Specifically, he saw 
these flaws: 

e The company lacked manage- 
ment in depth. Too few people were 
carrying too much of the load 

e It was a hi ost producer 

e The busi was too seasonal. 
With orders depending on crop con- 
ditions and price | ure often severe, 
there was no bal d year-round flow 
of orders. 

e Management controls over the 
big company loose. Reports 
tended to be outdated and ineffective. 
¢ Refurbishing—By mid-1950 the com- 
pany was ready to make its first move 
toward renovat Duncan Menzies 
was picked to shake it out of its slump. 
Most of the credit for subsequent im- 
provement must to this short, hard- 
driving enthusiast. Menzies came from 
Johnson & Johr 1 company noted 
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Only LURIA ENGINEERING ofirs Pe 


the economies of 


STANDARDIZED 
BUILDINGS 













Here is a 
LURIA STANDARDIZED 
BUILDING 


used in the manufacture of chemicals 


_ 














The same basic } 
LURIA STANDARDIZED . 


the flexibility of — applied Se amines use 


CUSTOM-BUILT UNITS jaa 









Put HIGH SPEED and LOW COST 
into your expansion program. Contact 
your LURIA representative TODAY 









Yes, you can build now .. with speed, economy and 
permanence! For SPEED .. . Luria’s inventory of com- E N a3 I W E E gE I NW d= 
pletely fabricated structural parts shortens the time of 
delivery. For ECONOMY . . . Luria buildings provide 
substantial /nitial savings and maintenance savings. For S00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
PERMANENCE .. . Luria materials and construction 
surpass the most stringent building code requirements. 
And the famed FLEXIBILITY of Luria Standardized 
Buildings makes possible practically any arrangement 







CORPORATION 







Leading American Industries Occupying 
Luria Standardized Buildings: 

’ ‘ Rs AGRICULTURE + UTILITIES + WAREHOUSING 

and architectural treatment . . . without sacrificing the ARMAMENT + MACHINERY + COMMUNICATIONS 

economies of standardization. CHEMICAL + FABRICATION ~- TRANSPORTATION 





















DISTRICT OFFICES: ATLANTA - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Her shorthand is terrible... 
bui she types all her letters 
on WESTON BOND 


Any letter looks better on families. High in quality, low in 
WESTON BOND, a rag content cost,a favoritewith all paper buyers 
paper. Made by Byron Weston and users. Made by Byron Weston 
Company, one of America’s oldest Company, Dalton, Mass. Write for 
and most famous papermaking sample book. Address Dept. BW 


WESTON BOND 


m . — a sent 4 a ASH 2 SIRE > 








“... An executive earning 
$25,000 a year wants three 
things...” 


MASON JARS starts on p. 58 


for its modern management methods. 
There he had risen to assistant to the 
president, and a directorship. 

At Ball Brothers, Menzies set out to 
overhaul the company. He (1) reorgan- 
ized the top management setup, creat- 
ing a batch of new jobs; (2) decentral- 
ized operations into major product 
divisions; and (3) went hunting for key 
executives who weren’t bogged down 
in the traditions of the glass industry. 

He split the company into six divi- 
sions: rubber, metal and zinc, paper 
products, and three geographic divi- 
sions for the manufacture and sale of 
glass. 

Eight vice-presidents and six division 
heads report directly to Menzies, who 
in turn reports to the president. Even- 
tually, Menzies plans to establish a vice- 
president of subsidiaries and divisions, 
to cut down the number of men on 
whom he has to keep an eye. 

e Big Year—Menzies’ moves began to 
bear fruit within a vear. Last week Ball 
Brothers announced that it had com- 
pleted one of its most successful years 
in the glass container field. Compared 
to 1950, sales of commercial glassware 
increased more than three times as fast 
as those of the industry as a whole. 
The company doesn’t issue sales figures, 
but $50-million a year would be a good 
guess at its gross 

e Man Hunting—Probably the toughest 
part of Menzies’ reorganization job has 
been finding the right men to fill the 
jobs he created. Often it took six 
months, as many as 250 interviews, to 
find the right man To show how 
choosey the company was: No one was 
picked until his wife had been brought 
to Muncie to see if the family would 
fit into small-city life 

Incentives were set up to insure that 
when the right man was found he could 
be had. Menzies figures that an exccu- 
tive earning more than $25,000 a year 
wants three things: “A feeling of be- 
longing in top control; a title, as a 
measure of success; and the chance to 
build an estate for his familv.” 

Menzies filled the first demand by cre- 
ating the management committee. Ofh- 
cers participate in all decisions, get an 
over-all picture of company operations. 

Titles were no problem. There were 
plenty of these, since the Ball family 
wasn't interested in reserving them for 
itself. 

Building an estate was more difficult. 
Here’s what Menzies did 

eA deferred compensation plan 
was set up. Part of each executive's 
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“We wouldn’t believe it till we proved it. Now 
we know. Our toolmakers turn out better work, 
and more of it, with properly designed individ- 
ual benches like these Hallowells. With labor 
costs what they are today, it’s good economics 
to invest in adequate benches.” 


The experience of this manufacturer is typical of 
others the country over. And we’ve seen it work 


right in our own shops, too. 


In 9 cases out of 10, HALLOWELL Basic Shop 
Equipment will do the job for you. However, if 


Hallowell Work Bench 


3 


"Our toolmaker productivity has gone up more than 30%” 


your shop is “‘different,”” why not custom 
build the right work benches for your plant 
fron: Standard HALLOWELL accessories. 

Call your favorite distributor for 
HALLOWELL Basic Shop Equipment... 
work benches, cabinet benches, posture 
stools and chairs, foreman’s desks, tool 


stands. Or write STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., 
Jenkintown 57, Pennsylvania. 


HALLOWELL SHOP EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Now Available to ALL American Industry... 


PROCUREMENT 
SERVICE 


Developed in collaboration with the Traffic, 
Purchasing and Expediting Departments of over 100 of 
America’s largest Corporations,* here is: 


LA revolutionary, new personal expediting service combined 


with... 


2. The World’s Fastest Transportation System... 
«+.Which procures your air shipments from any point in the 
Nation faster and more dependably than ever before possible 
with just a simple ’phone call ... 


All for the cost of the transportation alone! 


AND EMERY AIR PROCUREMENT SERV- 
ICE IS SO EASY TO USE: Simply alert 
your supplier that Emery Air Procure- 
ment Service will pick up your ship- 
ment—or just specify “Emery Air 
Procurement Service” on your original 
Purchase Order. Then, call your local 
Emery Office and we do the rest! 

THE RESULTS? Your own personal expe- 
diters, standing by in every major city 
in the Country, to check on the “ready 
time” of every shipment, to notify you 


* Names of prominent users in your particular industry upon request. 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 


of any serious delays, to bring your 
shipment directly to you the fastest and 
most dependable way! No “lay-overs,” 
no “lost shipments,” no exasperating 
delays because Emery Air Procurement 
Service works while other services are 
shut down. 

Call your local Emery Office today 
...and see for yourself how Emery’s 
Air Procurement Service takes the 
headaches out of any procurement 
problem. 


Offices in: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark, Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington, D.C. 


Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 
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salary is tucked away to be returned— 
with imterest—when he leaves the com- 
pany or retires. 

e Stock was set aside for manage- 
ment men who show unusual skill dur- 
ing the next two years. The amount of 
stock made available is not enough 
to shake the family’s control of the 
company. 

eA profit-sharing plan for execu- 
tives has been promised. 

e New Faces—Menzies went outside 
the glass industry for all his key men. 

Robert W. Biggs, now in charge of 
glass manufacturing, had been opera 
tions manager for National Electric 
Products Co. In six months with Ball 
Brothers, he boosted productivity by 
20%. 

When Menzi irrived, he found 
management controls in bad shape 
(“We were using vegetable soup book- 
keeping—everything thrown into one 
pot.”) He hired Fred Schlossstein from 
Price, Waterhouse & Co. to set up a 
control division. Now each department 
and division is on a_ profit-and-loss 
basis. 

Ralph Edgar was picked up from 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. to tackle 
the big job of employee and community 
relations. Ball Brothers has 3,500 em- 
ployees in Muncie—a sizable chunk out 
of the city’s 60,000 population. There 
ave several hundred workers in other 
cities. 
e New Fields—The latest appointment 
—James L. Knipe as sales chief—ties 
in directly with Ball Brothers’ plans to 
move into new marketing fields. He’s 
an expert on paperboard and contain 
ers. At present, Ball Brothers owns a 
paper mill, but still fills a good part 
of its packaging needs from the open 
market. 

Diversification promises to be the 
answer to seasonal fluctuations. The 
highly seasonal mason jars are now 
only a tenth of the business, but the 
containers sold ymmercial canners 
suffer wide uy nd downs of their 
own, depending 1 the size of fruit 
and vegetable 

To insure greater stability, Ball 
Brothers is al developing new 
markets in pharmaceuticals, beverages, 
cosmetics \ narket research de 
partment is hunting for still more out- 
lets. 
¢ Bigger Plant—The company is aim 
ing at physical yansion, along with 
the broadening of its markets. As part 
of a four-vear im, $l-million has 
been allocated for rebuilding glass fur 
naces, another $1-million for plant mod 
ermization and purchase of new 
glassmaking equipment 

According to president Ball, this is 
only the beginning of a four-year pro- 
gram of face-lifting that will make the 
company’s plant as up-to-date as its new 
management setup 


} 
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housewives can 
See sugar quality 


~Big-—e ; 


“Successful Package Crections’ 


8 The Mark of Successful Pockage Creations 


This Successful Package Creation of transparent cellophane 
clearly shows that Godchaux Sugar is extra fine, extra white, 
with no lumps or caking. The double wall, seamless bottom 
bag is sift-proof, dirt-proof, moisture-vapor-proof, and has 
a built-in pouring spout that’s easy to open, easy to close. 
It features full-color illustrations of desserts, with their reci- 
pes, to help dealers tie in sugar with other food promotions 
. . . to give shoppers an additional “reason why to buy.” 

Perhaps your product, too, can benefit from the creative 
skill of a Shellmar Packaging Counselor. Whether you’re 
looking for a new merchandising package, or wondering how 
to improve your present one, talk it over with him soon. His 
knowledge of packaging materials, design, printing, and fab- 
rication is yours without obligation. Call him or write direct. 


PLANTS: 
' Mt. Vernon and 
, Zanesville, Ohio 
South Gate, Calif. 
Mexico City 
Medellin, Colombia 
Seo Paulo, Brazil 


C for ...he's a good man to know! 











“MOST 
SUCCESSFUL 
SALES AID 


WE’VE EVER USED” 


«..MYRON E. STECZYNSKI 
Advertising Monager 
Bastian-Blessing Company, Chicago 





STEREO-REALIST INTEREST CHART* 





Superior | Very Good | Fair 





1. Initial interest ex 
pressed in viewers by 
customers 50% 35% | 14% 
2. Amount of assistance 
offered by viewers in 
enabling you to open a 
sample case and moke 
presentation of line - - 33% 
3. Buyers’ reactions 
vpon viewing slides - - 42% 
4. Buyers’ sustained in- 
terest in i throu 

oll the slides ” 41% 
5. 3-Dimensional View- 
er's ability to help you 
increase amount of sales 51% 
6. Your own impression 
of its long-lasting merits 74% 20% 











*independent survey among salesmen using 
the REALIST System. Published in SALES 
MANAGEMENT, April 19, 1951. 











BUY! RS and salesmen alike vote overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Rea.tst slides, which 
exactly portray products in true-to-life third 
dimension and full, natural color, Buyers ac- 
tually welcome REALIST pictures, because they 
can study every detail of construction, color, 
texture without leaving their desks, Saiesmen 
like them because they get the customer's un- 
divided attention, save time, and eliminate 
bulky sample cases. 

Once you put REALIsT pictures to work for 
your firm, you'll join the hundreds of others 
who proclaim the ReAttst to be “the world’s 
finest visual selling aid."’ Your nearest dealer 
or commercial photographer will be glad to 
show REALIsT pictures to you. And for further 
information on this low-cost, high-powered 
sales aid, write DAVID WHITE CO., 383 W. 
Court Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin, 


Winner of 1951 
U. S$. CAMERA 
Gold Medal 
Achievement Award 


cremeo lh alist 


The Camera That Sees The Same As You 


Stereo-Reatist Cameras, Projectors, Viewers and Ac- 
cessories are products of the David W hite Co., Milwaukee 
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MODEL OIL FIELD KITS get Standard Oil Co. of California’s story across to students 
and teachers alike. It’s all part of a campaign that shows. . . 


How to Change Public Opinion 


Back in 1948, polltakers found that the public didn't 
think so well of Standard of California as the company would 
have liked. So Standard launched a campaign. 


California school children are learn- 
ing the story of oil the easiest way pos- 
sible—and Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia is reaping the goodwill of 
teachers and pupils alike. 

Instead of listening to dry-as-dust lec- 
tures, pre-teenagers are building Lilli- 
putian oil fields complete from explora- 
tion to production. Standard has sup- 
plied 1,000 kits—called the “‘model oil 
held project’”—to schools in seven West- 
ern states, Hawaii, and Alaska. The kits 
come with Standard’s Cheyron and 
RPM trademarks. They can be colored, 
pasted onto tiny storage tanks. 
¢ Public Relations—The kits are the 
latest idea of the company’s education 
section to put the company in the best 
possible light. (One reason: The anti- 
trust suit facing Standard and six other 
West Coast oil companies.) 

It all started back in 1948 when 
Standard hired public opinion experts 
to find out where it stood in the pub- 
lic’s mind. Polltakers knocked on more 
than 3,000 doors getting answers to the 
basic question: What do you think of 
Standard Oil Co. of California? 

What management found out gave 
it the basis for a broad-gauge public rela 
tions program aimed at answering ques- 
tions on bigness, selfishness, profits, 
ownership, competition, oil and gaso- 
line prices. 

Most startling, sav Standard officials, 


was the attitude of school teachers. 
Only 38.6% of that group thought the 
company was “‘pr ind public- 
spirited.” Unfavorable teachers’ atti- 
tudes, the company figured, could easily 
be transmitted to students 

Now, after a year’s compaign, the 
percentages on teacher attitudes have 
been reversed Today, 56% think 
Standard is O.K 
¢ The Campaign—The model oil field 
kit is part of that school campaign. 
Allison McNay, supervisor of the educa- 
tion section, got idea from a sug- 
gestion for a window display, decided 
to package the display for 
Knocked down models are tele- 
scoped into cardboard tubes (the tubes 
make the stora tanks when cut in 
two). 

On one apple b hildren lav out 
the whole picture of oil discovery—from 
aerial mapping to underground seismo- 
graphic observatior On another, they 
draw a picture of an oil deposit, then 
construct drilling rig, pumps, tanks 

Right now, the cost per kit to Stand- 
ard is $1.85, not counting plans and 
instructions. Eventually, Standard may 
carrv out the whole story of oil in 
models—go on with manufacturing, dis- 
tration, transportation, and research. 

Sesides the kits, Standard also pro- 
vides music broadcasts for the school- 
and more than 


PTCSSIVC 


schools. 


room, educational films, 
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Television picture cones, trays, hardware, jewelry — these are only a few of the products made today from Armco 17 Stainless Steel. 


How to keep “stainless” in your products 


If you are not permitted to use chromium-nickel 
stainless steels, you may find that a chromium grade 
of Armco Stainless will serve your needs. 


Take Armco 17 (Type 430) Stainless Steel, 
for example. Today this non-nickel-bearing grade is 
used in place of 18-8 (Type 302) Stainless in 
products ranging from sink strainers to television 
picture cones, There are no government restrictions 
on end uses. 

Armco 17 is one of the oldest standard types of 
stainless steels. It is ideal for many heat-resisting 
jobs up to about 1550° F., and has long been 
used for automotive trim and many commercial 


and industrial applications. Today its list of uses 
is growing steadily. 


Of course, the use of chromium-nickel stainless 


steels is still being approved by N.P.A. for defense-rated 


products and some industrial equipment. 


If your products are not on the approved list 


for the chromium-nickel grades, Armco 17 (‘Type 430) may 


answer your need for an alternate. We suggest 
that you talk it over with us, product by product. 


We can supply you with complete information on physical 


and mechanical properties, and: recommended uses. 
Just get in touch with your nearest representative, 
or write us at the address listed below. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST b 0 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 





Performance characteristics hereto- 
fore confined to larger aircraft will 
become available for planes of 
medium power, with the entry of 
Continental Aviation & Engineering 
Corp., into production of an advanced 
new series of gas turbines. 


The Continental-Turbomeca family 
of turbines includes units of four 
basic types. These engines have 
undergone exhaustive tests, and 
have much to offer, both for the 
aircraft industry and for various 
ground applications—military and 
commercial—where lightness and 
compactness are essential. 


We welcome opportunities for con- 
sultation relative to all applications 


—vunconventional as well as obvious. 


THE CONTINENTAL- 
TURBOMECA FAMILY 
COMPRISES THESE 4 TYPES 


JET POWER for target and trainer sircraft, 
or booster power on bombers and trans- 
ports. Models in this series develop 300 te 
900 Ibs. thrust. 

° 


SHAFT POWER for driving helicopter 
retors, or propellers of fixed-wing aircreft, 
for operating electric ge and for 
other uses. 225 to 400 h.p. 
* 
DUCTED FANS developing 500 te 600 Ibs. 
thrust, forecasting higher speeds when 
installed in smell and medium civilien 
and militery aircraft of suiteble design. 
* 
AIR COMPRESSORS vsetul for starting 
large circraft turbines, for tip jet helicopter 
rotor drives, as portable heating units, and 
for epereting pneumatic tools where 
portability counts. Up te 2,000 cu. ft. of 
air per minute at 50 psi. 











100 scholarships. ‘I ty-six are leader 
ship scholarships )0 each, another 
66 are 4-H and | Farmer scholar 
ships of $250 to S$! ) each 
e Frontal Attack—On top of the educa- 
tional program, t npany set out a 
year ago to ove vhat it consid- 
ered some of the 1eral public’s mis 
conceptions about business and 
Standard’s part t. The 1948 poll 
takers found that of their sam 
pling thought St vas too big; 
31.9% thought only a little 
competition; 4¢ d it made too 
much money; an vere sure oil 
companies got tf te ct prices 

A broadside of tisements in 560 
newspapers (wit llion readers) 
answered questi these 

“What hav t to lose if they 
break up Stand 

“Why should St 
of the oil busin 

Honestly n t gasoline prices 
too high?” 

Radio prog! man interest 
stories to get tl 


| be in all parts 


hief mes 
Sage across B n necessarily 
badness 

“The campaig aid off hand 
somely. In the ll, public opin- 
10n was more fa m every ques- 
tion that Stand t in its survey 
On some of ti tions, Standard 
made only a fe friends than it 
had in 1948. O rs, it made big 
gains. In 194 nstance, only 
19.7 in the d the ompany 
etition. That 
figure in 1951] + 1 gain of 
138.5 


had a great de 
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DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


SUBSIDIARY OF CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 











MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Top-job evaluation: Mor ompanies 
than ever befor f ial job evalua 
tion programs |! gement posi 
National 
Industrial Conf 3oard. Of 244 
companies sur 
sort of plan to per-level jobs. 
In 1946, only al third of the com- 
panies checke uch a plan. 
+ 


tions, iccordin 


reported some 


Economic education Foremanship 
Foundation (Dayt 1i0) gives man- 
igement a char to look at what in- 
dustry is doing t te emplovees in 
basic economi ublished a sur- 
vev, headed bv | Bird. former 
president of tl tv for the Ad 
vancement of M vent, of 15 eco- 
nomic educati m 

Donations guide men trving to 
decide where t ympany funds 
can get a lot of p from Giver’s 
Guide, publish the National In- 
formation Bu East 42nd St., 
New York Cit 
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Now you can laminate 


with assembly-line speed 


Looking for a faster way to laminate? Here’s the answer: 
a new Armstrong’s Adhesive that reduces laminating time 
to less than three minutes. 

With this Armstrong’s Adhesive, there’s no need for jigs, 
clamps, presses, or curing stacks. Laminates feed through 
a coater directly into an infrared oven. Then they are as- 
sembled and run through rubber-covered pinch rolls. The 
finished laminate can be cut or shaped right away; you can 
ship it immediately. 

Today Armstrong’s new adhesive is bonding steel to 
hardboard, high- and low-pressure laminates to backings, 
and many other varied combinations. 

If you make or plan to make a laminated product of any 
kind, we'd like to hear from you. Perhaps we can speed 
your production or help get a new product into production. 

Call or write Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial Ad- 
hesives Dept., 5202 Reservoir St., Lancaster, Pa.; in Canada, 
Armstrong Cork Canada, Ltd., 6935 Decarie Blvd., Montreal. 


ARMSTRONG’S ADHESIVES 


Made by the makers of Armstrong's Linoleum 
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How to “wrap-up” a 
1200-lIb. package! 


Heavy, hard-to-handle rolls of plastic sheeting speed their 

way safely and economically to automotive safety glass 
manufacturers in strong, shock-absorbing, freight-saving H & D 
corrugated Pallet Paks. Previously, drums were used with 

a resulting high handling and shipping expense. Now —this 
simplified packaging method, developed by the H & D Package 
Laboratory, protects nine rolls in shipment. Over-all packing, 
handling, and storage costs are materially reduced. 


Use H & D material handling methods to your advantage. 
You will realize freight savings, easier packing, simpler 

handling, better product protection, more economy at every step. 
For 13-volume “Little Packaging Library,” write Hinde & Dauch, 
5202 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


> fe By 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Authority on Packaging 








C. L. AUSTIN, president of J&L Steel 
Corp., replaces Adm. B. Moreell, chairman. 


Bumper Crop of New 
Presidents Takes Over 


There has been a rash of top man 
agement changes in the last few weeks 
—which isn’t unusual at this time of 
year. 

Two of the shifts involved leading 
companies of the steel and chemical 
industries: 

C. L. Austin, formerly executive 
vice-president, was elected president of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Admiral 
Ben Moreell, chairman and president 
since 1947, remains as chairman 

Kenneth C. Towe took over as presi 
dent of American Cyanamid Co. He 
moved up from the financial vicc 
presidency, replacing Raymond ( 
Gaugler, who died suddenly last month 

Here’s a rundown on some other 
new presidents 

Fremont L. Lovett, Rockland Light 
& Power Co., replaces Rockwell C 
lenney, who became board chairman 

S. B. Irelan, Cities Service Oil Co., 
succeeds A. W. Ambrose, now chair 
man. (W. Alton Jones remains head 
of the parent company, Cities Service 

James E. Robison takes the wheel 
for Textron Puerto Rico and Textron 
Mississippi, Inc Royal Little, presi 
dent of the parent Textron, Inc., re 
signed the presidency of the subsidiaries, 
but remains chairman of both com 
panies. 

Lester C. Higbee succeeds Charles 
E. Smart at W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy 
(N. Y.) instrument company. Smart 
moved up to chairman of the board 

Robert D. Devereux, youngest of 
the new presidents (29), heads Oneida 





Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y., taking 
over from his uncle, F. Ramsay De 


vereux, now chairman 
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“Tl 


OW does he do it? How can he 
pack twelve hours work into an 
eight-hour day? 

The answer is simply this. He has 
learned the secret of all successful 
executives. He has learned how to 
organize time—for in business today 
time is the critical factor. 

Note how ‘“‘time economy”’ enters 
into his choice of equipment. His 
desk, for example, has been specially 
“time-engineered” by Shaw-Walker 
to cut time-wasting details to a mini- 
mum, to leave his desk and his mind 
clear for action. 

Only Shaw-Walker could design 
this ‘“‘executive’’ desk. It was born of 
more than fifty years of serving the 
needs and saving the time of Ameri- 
can business. 


“Buih Like a 


pul... feo’ Clee he 00 WC” 


And there are other Shaw -Walker 
desks, chairs, Fire- Files, filing cabi- 
nets, loose-leaf and payroll equipment 
—everything for the office except ma- 
chines —each ‘“‘time-engineered” for 
the needs of every job and worker. 


New, low, comfortable 
height (29”). Puts you on 
top ot every job. 


Job-engineered drawer 
space — wi 
for telephone connection. 


Concealed, removable 
wastebasket —saves time, 
floor space and litter. 


Center drawer with extra 
compartments—space tor 
everything you need at your 
finger tips. 


If you are setting up a new business 
or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day! 


Most comfortable working 
top ever invented. 


“In,” “Out,” and “Hoid” 

letter trays inside— 

confidential, quick, no 
k-top clutter. 


Scientific personal file with 
speed eI e, dividers—saves 
“barrels” ot time. 


fur fre The booklet, ‘Time and Office Werk,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 


Wepre 


Shysceaper” 


time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-engineered”™ office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write 
today, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 5, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 


GHAW-WALKER | roses, 
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was the keynote. Gene Con- 
BUYING nolly (center), of Wire Rope 


Trading Co. and member of the board of 


gave their ingenuity a workout in New York last week, 


SURPLUS TRADERS at the Institute of Surplus Dealers’ first trade show. 


Luck and Ingenuity Turn 
Surplus Goods Into Profits 


At one time or another every indus- in New York. For three days more 
trial plant has odds and ends of equip than 5,000 buyers and sellers pored 
ment lying around that it can’t use. To over exhibits of everything from coon- 





the uninitiated, this surplus material — skin caps to wire cable, exploring every 
might look like so much junk. But the 
surplus dealer’s business is to turn such 
“junk” into big profits—and he makes 
a valuable contribution to the naticn’s 
economy as well. 

Last week surplus traders from all 
over the country unleashed their in- 
genuities, at the Institute of Surplus 
Dealers’ first trade show and convention 
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possibility for resale. 
¢ Sellers’ Market—All during the show 
the accent was on buving. That’s be- 
cause much of the surplus contains steel 
or other scarce metals; dealers have 
no trouble selling it if they can just lay 
hands on it. 

For this reason today’s surplus trad- 
ts, particularly those who deal in in- 


from wire rope to gas 


EVERYTHING masks was explored. 
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governors, says the reason for this is simply 
that: “One of the shortest things today is 
the shortage of surplus.” 


di 


The imaginative dealer can often turn what 
seems a white elephant into a salable item. 
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UME UP... 


EEN 


PUSH COSTS DOWN 
WITH STANDARD CONVEYORS 


Material handling often constitutes as much as 50% of total produc- 
tion cost — cut handling costs and you cut production cost. 

More than 45 years’ experience qualifies Standard to be of expert 
service on any “package” conveyor need — roller, belt, slat, chain, 
push-bar, sectional, portable self-contained conveyor units — spiral 
chutes — pneumatic tube systems. Write Dept. BW-22. 

STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul, Minnesota 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


CONVEYORS 
Write 

& Standard’s 
eneral Catalog 

and tell us what 
you want to 

convey. Address 
Dept, BW-22, 


how to RECLAIM INDUSTRIAL WASTES 
_ SOLVE POLLUTION PROBLEMS ; 
— CONSERVE PROCESS WATER 


Bulkley-Dunton’s highly special- 
ized Waste Recovery Engineers have helped 
save millions of dollars for American industry. 
By conserving process water, they have helped 
plants to continue operation — otherwise 
threatened to shut down due to water short- 
age. They have solved water pollution prob- 
lems, saving plants from costly litigation and 
harassment. 

If you have a waste recovery, pollution 
or water conservation problem, Bulkley- 
pA Dunton can solve it. Write today to 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 
BULKLEY - DUNTON Oeganipation 


Division of BULKLEY, DUNTON PULP CO., INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE, MEW YORK 17, NM. Y. 
Pacific Coast: Security Bidg., Pasadena 1, Cal. 


MAKE DIRECT COPIES 
AT NEW LOW COST! 


The Amazing Desk-Top OZAMATIC 
Fits the Needs of Thousands of Businesses! 





Here’s How You Save Money 


The compact OZAMATIC machine uses 
the famous high-speed, low-cost Ozalid 
process—60 times faster than old- 
fashioned copying! It gives you accu- 
rate copies of anything written, printed 
or drawn on translucent materials. 


Just Feed in 
the Originals 
No Retyping... 
No Stencils ... 
No Make- 
Ready... 
No Plates... 
No Negatives... 
No Messy Inks . . . No Darkroom! 


Clean, Dry 
Copies 
instantly 
No Proofread- 
ing ... No Poor 
Carbons... 
No Smudge or 
Distortion . . . No Waiting! 








Cut Copying Costs...Use 


oy NE he 





You'll find all the basic advantages of 
Ozalid’s versatile, low-cost copying pro- 
cess built into OZAMATIC’s compact 
desk-top cabinet. 

The new OZAMATIC gives you clear, 
high-quality copies of anything drawn, 
typed, written or printed on ordinary 
translucent materials. It gives you copies 
up to 16” wide, any length you wish, 
and at speed up to 30 feet per minute. 
Through a simple intermediate step, 
even opaque originals can be copied 
speedily. 

You need no special operator for 
OZAMATIC. Anyone can learn to op- 
erate this machine in 5 minutes. . . can 
deliver your first copy in seconds, or 
1,000 letter-size copies per hour, at a 
cost of less than 14¢ each. 

For full details on the amazing econo- 
mies possible with OZAMATIC, use the 
coupon —today. 


—_— 
——_ —_ — 4 
= —_— 
Dept. A-24 
| Aniline and Film Corp. 
Johnson City, Re 
Please send me © we 
Cantwation about your OZAMA 
nv 
machine. 
Nome———— 
Compory — 


Position _$tate-—— 


a tol tie istri listed 
ALID distributor 
e anti om classified telephone 
in y' 
directory- o 
= — -_— — —_ — —_ — 


Johnson City, N. ¥. © A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., Montreal 
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always on the look 
are lying idle or can’t be used. Some- 





“... today’s surplus trad- 
ers are becoming just as 
important to our economy 
as the scrap dealers .. .” 

SURPLUS DEALERS starts on p. 72 


yecoming just as 
important to Our economy as scrap 
dealers. They m ssential materials 
from dead spots to defense and other 
companies that n it 
e An Old Breed—T! 
no new breed of 
was money to be in surplus trad 
ing long before t defense cconomy, 
even before World War II, came into 
being. But the large amounts of surplus 
available after th ir boosted the in- 
dustry to height er dreamed of by 
the carly traders 
By now most 


dustrial items, 


surplus dealer is 
inessman. There 


war surplus has 
petered out. But there’s enough indus- 
trial surplus floating around to make it 
a lucrative busine me that runs into 
millions of dollars a year. 

¢ Takes Some Doing — The surplus 
dealer makes his money today buying 
equipment from manufacturer and 
selling it to anot But sometimes it 
takes a lot of gination to convert 
surplus from t m in which it is 
into a form that 1] 

Here’s how i 
one dealer a handsome profit. A manu- 
facturer had iround his plant, 
400 tons of wir pe cable in odd lot 
sizes that he had further use for. A 
surplus dealer bought it all for $40,000. 
He found he couldn’t sell the cable in 
one fell swoop sorted it out into 
three lots according to size. A few 
weeks later he 1 one lot alone for 
$40,000: the ot! lots were gravy. 
e Farsighted—A trader has to be some- 
thing of a crystal-¢ too, in order to 
recognize a good prospect when he sees 
one. Take the ca f a tubular stcel 
furniture maker had some lengths 
of steel left over that were too short 
for his line of furniture. A surplus 
dealer bought the metal, then 
quickly sold it nother furniture 
manufacturer who happened to need 
that size of steel t then 
¢ Risky Business—The surplus trader 
doesn’t alwavs yut ahead, bv any 
means. He’s in a highly speculative busi 
ness, and there no rules to guide 
him. He has to be able to risk frequent 
losses. And he has to have the cash 
ready when he mes on something 
that looks good 

The typical dealer does most of his 
trading by telephone or through trade 
journal ads; many don’t even have retail 
stores. But one way or another he is 
t for materials that 


iwenuitv brought 


times he’s lucky ugh to find a com- 
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American Blower — a time-honored name in air handling 


The hottest, dampest summer day won't 
bother you a bit once you've installed an 
American Blower Air Washer in your business. 


These precision-built units cleanse and wash 
inside air at remarkably low cost. 


Three standard classes are available: the 
Class 8 Air Washer and Dehumidifier, a heavy 
duty unit with 2 spray banks; the Class 6 Air 
Washer, an intermediate capacity unit with a 
single spray bank; the Class 4 Air Washer, a 
compact, economical, single-spray-bank unit 
designed for minimum space. 

For details, ask the nearest American 
Blower Branch Office. 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Raviator & Standard Sanitary conrosanom 
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ehumidifiers 
are available in three standard classes and in a 
wide range “ standard sizes. Capacities from 5,550 
to 117,350 cfm. Me 
i. (sa 
AMERICAN = BLOWER 


YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


wet Sewing home and industry, 

















SERVING INDUSTRY 
- - « SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to ‘ 
nent Can with its 65 p 
the United States, Canada 


field research 


oratories and 63 sales offices. 


























10-MINUTE RECIPE FOR 
: BAKING A CAN 


For a lang time it’s been known that certain foods taste better, 
keep better in a can that’s cgated inside with enamel. But it used 
té take this enamel a long/time to dry. That made the cans more 
expensive than they should be. 

So Continental pésearch people went to work to find can lin- 
ings that would dry and cure qui¢kly. After extensive study, they 
developed several such linings. pplied to sheets of can metal, 
the new enamels dried six times faster than those first used, and 
three tintes fastér than many uged more recently. Now we can 
have Sheets rgidy to be made/into cans after only eight to ten 
minutes in Fhe bake oven. / 

But.ur scientists are k eping right on working. Their new 
goal is enamels that WP ted in one or two minutes and make 
lined cans even more &conomical. 

Here’s another ample of what Continental is doing to pro- 
vide better pyetéction for packaged products—at lower cost. No 
matter wv satisfactory the present performance of our cans, 
paper containers and fibre drums, our afm is to make the best 


even better. 


ONTINENTAL (C CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


oon d & Ce 


FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC PRODUCTS OECOWARE 








Nature 


forgot 


just one 


but let’s make sure the man-made products we sell are easy to get at with quick-opening 
Dobeckmun Zip-Tape. The saleability of tight, film-covered packages is instantly stepped-up by the 
added convenience of Zip-Tape...and in any color the cost is so low as to be almost negligible. Most 
all packaged products benefit from Zip-Tape accessibility. Phone your Dobeckmun man today. 


The Dobeckmun Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio + Berkeley 2, California - Bennington, Vermon 








“. .. He has to be able to 
risk frequent losses . . .” 
SURPLUS DEALERS starts on p. 72 


pany that’s switching to defense work, 
and can buy up its inventory. Again, he 
may buy up the equipment of a bank- 
rupt company. He'll turn his hand to 
anything where there’s a prospect of 
making a profit. 

¢ From Nuts to Towns—A good ex- 
ample is Quincy-Grossman Surplus Co., 
in Quincy, Mass., one of the largest 
dealers in New England. Its warehouses, 
which cover 300,000 sq. ft. of space on 
a 75-acre lot, are loaded with everything 
from generators to nuts and bolts. Now 
Quincy-Grossman has undertaken what 
may well be the biggest, and the riskiest, 
venture in its 80-year history—purchase 
of an entire town, Passamaquo dy, near 
Eastport, Me. 

The federal government built Pas- 
samaquoddy in 1936 as the site for a 
proposed power project. The project was 
abandoned, and the town was turned 
over to the War Assets Administration 
for disposal. Quincy-Grossman bought 
it in 1949, at a fraction of the $3.5- 
million the government spent settling 
it and building equipment. 

Quincy-Grossman has Passamaquoddy 
well on the way to becoming a full- 
fledged industrial community. It has 
built and sold or leased several plants, 
including a fish-freezing plant, sawmill, 
and machine shop. Seventy-five families 
have moved into the 110 houses that 
stand ready and waiting; some are set- 
ting up businesses of their own. Quincy- 
Grossman stands to make a tidy profit 
from sale and lease of these buildings 
and houses when, and if, the town gets 
on its feet. 
¢ White Elephants?—It’s easy to see 
that the range of items a surplus trader 
can turn into profits is limited only by 
his imagination. Buck’s War Surplus, 
of Ogden, Utah, for instance, might be 
called a house of white elephants. Not 
long ago Buck bought 200,000 out- 
dated gas masks—the whole lot for $26. 
Obviously, he couldn’t sell them as gas 
masks. So he detached the rubber hose 
from the cannister on each mask, put 
an extension on the hose pushing the 
end through a hole in a piece of wood, 
and presto: a makeshift diving-helmet 
for children. Buck sells the helmet for 
$2; he has to sell just 13 to cover the 
cost of the 200,000 gas masks. 
¢ Typed—Some surplus traders, though, 
have become specialists in a particular 
field, handle only one kind of product. 

Wire Rope Trading Co., for instance, 
started a $1,000 business in 1940 buy- 
ing surplus cable from the Air Force. 
Today it’s a million-dollar business, 
claims it has the largest stock of wire 
rope in the country. 
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MADE WITH BRICK 


th the sportsman who cherishes this handsome Beretta “‘over- 
and-under,” it may come as a shock that it was made with brick! 

Refractory brick ...to line the furnaces that produced the 
fine steel for the barrels, the beautifully etched lock—even the 
tools for the checking on the rich walnut stock. 

Refractory brick such as General Refractories’ RiTeEx and 
STEELKLAD basic brick for open hearth and electric arc furnaces, 
where high temperatures and chemical action require a truly supe- 
rior product. 

From research laboratories, mines, and manufacturing plants 
from coast to coast and overseas, Grefco refractories are being 
produced in ever increasing supply. Fireclay brick, silica, mortars, 
plastics, castables and bulk products for the metals, paper, chemi- 
cal, glass and power industries. 

Practically everything we use in our daily lives is, in a sense, 
made with brick! 


GENERAL 
REFRACTORIES 
cw meme | COMPANY 


—- west shell. 
ust one of thousands 
of superior Grefco PHI LADELPHIA 


products. 
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Alcoa’s 30-story headquarters in Pittsburgh's Golden Triangle is 
a showcase of aluminum’s uses. Exterior is aluminum and. . . 


IN BUILDINGS 


Four sectional slices of an aluminum cylinder head (top row) and 
three stamped aluminum brazing gaskets are ready to be... 


IN ENGINES 


Alcoa Is Rarin’ to Go 
After Civilian Markets 


. grids of aluminum tubing are hung 
under the ceilings, then buried in plaster . . . 


. assembled, as in this slightly exploded 


view, for the furnac« 


When U.S 


rounded out next 


twice as much 
Korea capacit 
will have risen tf 
also more than 
industry ever so 
stimulus of a big 
You'd think t 


worried about ex 


dustry 
ling too far for a 


brazing that... 


um expansion is 
capacity will be 

50. From pre- 
+5-billion Ib., it 
billion Ib. That’s 
is much as the 
ear without the 
buildup 


would be 
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@ To assure complete freedom 
from the danger of electrically 
caused explosions, wire and light the 
hazardous locations in your plant with 

Type FSQX Explosion-Proof ond Appleton Explosion-Proof Equipment. 
a These scientifically designed fittings and fix- 
a tures safely seal off the dangerous arcs that can 
spell disaster in the electrical circuits of oil 


. .. to carry hot water for downward radiant refineries, chemical plants, hospital surgeries ~ 
heating. They also serve to deaden sound. any area where flammable dust, vapors or gases 
may be present. 

Don’t wait for a fire to force the issue. Write 
for further information today. 


The Appleton 
Seol-Line Switch 
Unilet is a combi- 
nation switch hous- 
ing and sealing 


unit. Comp ctely 
explosion- proof 
without additional 


ae 
sealing fillings. 
“team Explosion-Proo 
2,208,558 
Equipment 


. . . forms the finished cylinder head, com- 


plete with fuel and water passages. 
Safety and service features of the 
P Appleton Type EFU Explosion-Proof 
peacetime economy. And some people = = Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures moke 
are | shea mada. Beside — them foremost in design of fluorescent 
are hanging crape. esides our own Sighting ter henardews locations. 
expansion, they see a danger in Can- : Pat. No. 2,392,202 

ada’s growth to 1.25-billion-lb. capacity : Sold Eh ‘cal Wholesal 

especially when most of Canada’s in- . 9 


got production is less expensive than { APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ours. 1750 Wellington Avenue ¢ Chicago 13, Illinois 
e No Threat—However, no one seems + , CONDUIT FITTINGS ¢ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ¢ OUTLET AND 
happier over the United States expan- ' SWITCH BOXES © EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS © REELITES 
sion than I. W. Wilson (cover), presi- Branch Offices and Resident Representatives in All Principal Markets 
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TO STAY ON THE sos! 


An overhead traveling crane must be built for lifetime serv- 
ice. Anything less isn’t good enough. 500-lb. to 300-ton size 
or larger, “Shaw-Box”’ Cranes are engineered to do a job and 
stay on the job. That is why thousands of these rugged cranes 
are on duty in hundreds of industries. 


Every “Shaw-Box” Crane manufactured today is a 
product of more than 60 years of pioneering research devoted 
exclusively to the improvement of load-handling equipment. 
All types and capacities are safety-engineered and con- 
structed to provide complete protection for man, load and 
crane. Enduring stamina assures absolute reliability and 
long life under the most unfavorable conditions of service. 


If your defense production requires modernized, en- 
larged or entirely new facilities, invest in the crane you can 
trust —a “Shaw-Box” Crane. Our engineers will gladly 
recommend the best equipment for peak efficiency and 
economical operation over the years. 


Write for Catalog No. 217 
showing “Shaw-Box” Full 
Electric Traveling Cranes 
from 5 tons capacity up; 
Catalog No. 218 for ‘Load 
Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 25 
tons. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, Muskegon, Michigan 


Builders of “Shaw-Box" Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and 
ether lifting specialities. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves 
‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, ‘American’ Industrial and 
‘Micresen’ Electrical Instruments. 
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Aluminum costs 5% 
less than in 1939; some 
metals cost 250% more...” 


ALUMINUM starts on p. 80 


dent of the Aluminum Co. of America. 

“T can see no threat to the aluminum 
industry in the capacity additions as 
planned,” says Wilson. “In fact, in a 
free market with a normally good 
world economy, we more lkely to 
need new capacity than we are to find 
ourselves with exc« lant.” 

When he says this, he isn’t just 
whistling in the da Alcoa marketing 
experts conservatiy timate that the 
company will get 270-million Ib. of 
new or expanded business whenever 
the free market a1 They're con 


.servative in that t count on only 


30% of the indust potential extra 
business, while A vill have 40% 
of the industry's ca \ 

Alcoa’s expansi carrying it to 
1.16-billion-Ib. capa If the com 
pany did only a h business as in 
1950—that’s 1-bi lb., including 
the foreign metal and scrap it bought 
to fill orders—it ld then have an 
excess of 160-mil b. capacity. But 
if it had its est ted gain of 270 
million-Ib. sales 1950, it would 
have a capacity deficit of 110-million 
Ib. Just as Wilso ; 
¢ A Changed Industry—Whenever the 
free market com vill find a vastly 
changed industry 

For one thing, t ipacity will be 
distributed different from _ before 
Korea. toy s sha ill have dropped 
from 50.8% 40 yf the total, and 
Reynolds’ Saad from 31% to 28% 
On the other hand, Kaiser's share will 
have risen from 18 to 27%, and 
Anaconda, a new r, will have 5% 

The other, mo gnificant change 
will be in the market. With a margin of 
production capacity over pre-Korea de- 
mand, the aluminu companies are 
going to be forced to do a new kind of 
selling job—something they haven't 
faced for more than a few months at a 
time since 1939 or earlier. That 
shouldn’t be too h of a problem 
Trends are working in their favor 

e Aluminum today costs 5% less 
than in 1939, whil mpetitive metals 
cost from 78% to 250% more 

e Capacity ha wn big enough 
to attract some potential heavy users 
who couldn’t afford to depend on an 
unreliable source 

e Continued shortage of a main 
competitor—copper—has_ pushed _large- 
volume consumers toward aluminum 

e Technological problems of us- 
ing aluminum have largely been solved 
since 1939. Resistance to adopting 
aluminum now 1es more from 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Tower Creag ued on ‘alnatailiieicl Bitten sea 


American business lays great emphasis upon sales- 
manship, and correctly so, because orders keep a 
company busy, provide employment, meet the pay- 
. roll, pay for materials, amortize machines and buy 
new ones, and, if management is skilled, provide 
profits. Yet there are times when it is best to turn 
down an order. If, for example, a would-be buyer 
really doesn’t need what he asks for, it is good busi- 
ness to tell him so, and show him a better way to 
satisfy his need. Revere has done this many times. 
In a recent instance, we were able to save a pros- 
pective customer some $30,000. This was done while 
working with a public utility, an important user of 
condenser tubes. Examina- 
tion of leaking tubes from 
one of its condensers showed 
that the trouble was due to 
a combination of erosion and 
corrosion at the inlet ends; 
the tubes were in good con- 
dition otherwise. 

The condenser contains 
some 4,100 tubes, and to re- 
place them would cost about 
$35,000, surely a high price to pay for damage to a 
few inches at one end of each tube. Revere, instead of 
taking the order for 4,100 tubes, recommended use 
of a device to cure the trouble. There are several 
different makes of such devices, intended to be 
inserted in the leaky ends, thus effecting a repair. 
When conditions are suitable, several more years 
of service may be obtained from the original tubes. 
In the case under consideration, the cost of the 
repair was only $5,000. 

So successful has this recommendation proved 
for the utility that it has been followed for a sec- 


ond condenser. This has about 2,700 tubes, and a 
corresponding saving has been realized. Of course, 
one might say that if the condensers had been 
properly designed in the first place, erosion-corrosion 
at the inlet ends would not have occurred. This is 
true, but the fact is that many utilities and other 
companies operating steam condensers have found 
it necessary to put burdens on them in excess of 
those for which they were originally designed. This 
necessitates increasing the velocity of cooling water, 
which in turn makes erosion more likely. Also, water 
conditions often change over a period of years, so 
that more corrosive conditions may build up, par- 
ticularly in the industrial 
areas where so many con- 
densers are located. 

In showing this customer 
how to avoid buying a lot of 
condenser tubes, Revere was 
motivated by two principles. 
One was, and is, that fast 
friends and loyal customers 
are won by taking to heart 
the best interests of those 

with whom we deal. The other is the patriotic motive 
of making the vital copper alloys serve as long and 
go as far as possible. 

Many other materials besides Revere’s Copper 
and Copper Alloys and Aluminum Alloys are vital to 
defense in one way or another. We urge everyone to 
conserve such materials as much as possible. Consult 
your suppliers. Like Revere they are not in business 
just for today or tomorrow, but, we all hope, forever. 
They will know what can be done to lengthen the 
service to be expected. This is not only patriotic, 
but it is also good business for them and for you. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,.N. Y. 
SEE “‘MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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“... All guesses could look 
over-cautious if sales and 
technical problems are 
licked .. .” 


ALUMINUM starts on p. 80 


thoughts of retooling and retraining 
than from problems of technique. 

¢ Big Potential—With these factors in 
mind, the Alcoa market forecasters are 
making a product-by-product survey of 
the ficld. They haven't finished, but 
they've penciled in the potential figures 
for 15 major categories. That's how they 
got their 270-million-lb. estimate of de- 
mand that Alcoa would fill in a free 
market. 

The biggest single market is the elec- 
trical industry. It is expected to soak 
up something like 475-million Ib. of 
aluminum in a free market. Alcoa 
counts on supplying 200-million Ib. of 
this need. ‘That's a 90-million-Ib. in- 
crease from Alcoa’s sales for electrical 
use in 1950. But it’s not out of line 
with the trends and possibilities. 

For example, high-voltage transmis- 
sion lines long ago switched from cop- 
per to aluminum, and the next logical 
step is to adopt aluminum for bare sec- 
ondary power lines—the wires from the 
high-voltage lines to the neighborhood 
transformers. Alcoa estimates there’s a 
50-million-Ib. market there. And if the 
power companies shift to aluminum for 
weather-resistant secondary conductors 
and for service lines from transformers 
to the houses, there could be a demand 
for another 125-million Ib. 
¢ Other Major Users—Not far behind 
the electrical industry in potential de- 
mand comes the building business. 
Alcoa foresees a market of 400-million 
Ib., half of which should be sold by 
Alcoa. That would be a 40-million-Ib. 
gain over 1950 for the company. 

The auto industry is booked for at 
least 205-million Ib. in a free-market 
year, with Alcoa gaining about 11-mil- 
lion Ib. over its 1950 sales of 31-million 
Ib. 

Other segments of transportation 
offer a potential market of 160-million 
Ib. In 1950 Alcoa sold about 50-mil- 
lion Ib. to this market: it figures on in- 
creasing this to 73-million Ib. 

Another gain is in the refrigeration 
and air-conditioning fields, where use 
of aluminum should bounce up to 100- 
million Ib. Alcoa sold about 45-million 
Ib. to this market in 1950, expects to 
sell 60-million Ib. in a “normal’’ free- 
market year. 

Other categories among the 15 that 
Alcoa has surveved thus far also show 
large percentage increases, though 
smaller volume. 
¢ Could Surprise—All these guesses 
could look unduly cautious if aluminum 





MANUFACTURERS 


Let us help you with Buying, 
Expediting, Inspecting 


Continental Tooling Service offers 
a unique, specialized procurement 
service that may be the answer to 
one or more of your problems. We 
buy, expedite, and inspect all types 
of tools, jigs, fixtures, special ma- 
chines, mechanical assemblies and 
components. 


This service by r staff of engi- 
neers and expeditors is saving time 
and money for many manufacturers. 
Highest grade fixtures and ma- 
chines to fit individual require- 
ments are obtained faster and, in 
many cases, at less cost 


* Write, wire, or telepbone 
HEmlock 8626 for more information 


TOOLING SERVICE Inc. 
Procurement Division 
311 Kuhns Building—Dayton 2, Ohio 


Your plant layout, load size and weight, 
height of lift, are important factors. So 
important that Revolvator will be glad to 
study them, recommend the equipment 
best suited to save you most. Write us! 


Revo.tvaTor Co. 


8711 Tonnele Ave @ North Bergen, N. J. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
Materials Handling Equipment Since 1904 
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salesmen succeed in breaking down the 
doors of some skeptical prospects—and 
if the machine-shop boys lick a few 
problems of technique. 

Aluminum admittedly can be diffi- 

cult to join together. Today, though, it 
can be welded successfully by several 
methods, and Alcoa has developed braz- 
ing procedures and fluxes it feels are 
very good. One remaining snag is the 
soldered joint where a tight seal, not 
great strength, is desired. You can 
solder aluminum if you can keep it dry, 
but if the joint is moist it'll corrode 
sooner or later. Alcoa people concede 
they don’t have all the answers yet. 
They’re working on the problems right 
now, with help particularly from the 
auto and electrical industries. General 
Electric recently adopted aluminum for 
lamp bulb bases. 
e Engines by the Slice—Auto makers 
are testing a furnace-brazed aluminum 
engine. Aluminum costs about 24 
times as much as cast iron, by volume. 
But there are other factors besides 
price. 

Iron engine blocks and cylinder 
heads are intricate one-piece sand cast- 
ings that need a lot of costly machin- 
ing. Aluminum engines can be cast in 
“slices” (horizontal cross-sections) by 
the less expensive permanent-mold 
process—four slices for a block, four for 
a cylinder head (pictures, pages 80, 81). 
This technique provides the mternal 
passages for water and fuel without the 
expensive coring, core removal, and 
final machining of these passages that 
sand casting requires. 

Besides, aluminum engines run 
cooler than iron ones. Knocking caused 
by pre-ignition (BW —Jan.26’52,p62) is 
less of a problem. A cooler-running 
engine permits higher compression, can 
do with a less expensive radiator. 

If car makers buy the idea of the 
aluminum engine. Alcoa and the other 
producers could count on selling maybe 
45 Ib. of every V-8 cylinder head, may- 
be 70 Ib. of each V-8 block. Alcoa 
people don’t expect this to happen 
overnight, but every year the economic 
balance tips more toward the brazed 
aluminum engine. 
¢ Safe Guess—Alcoa’s forecasters don’t 
count on any widespread adoption of 
aluminum by the auto industry to make 
up their 270-million-lb. gain after de- 
control. They figure it might take five 
years or more to sell the auto people 
on buying as much aluminum as Alcoa 
thinks cars could profitably use—maybe 
200 Ib. per car. Detroit now uses about 
15 Ib. per car for about 75% of its 
output. Alcoa’s market prediction fig- 
ures on only about an additional 4.4 Ib. 
per car in a 5-million-car year. 

Furthermore, Alcoa feels confident 
even if busincss as a whole doesn’t re- 
enter the iree market at 1950’s pace. 
Much of the 270-million-Ib. potential 
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we see things you could miss 


Production techniques that only yesterday were the last word in efficiency 
will be tomorrow's stumbling blocks. In new plants and existing ones, 
obsolescence of method is being prevented by new thinking based on the 
application of hydraulic press power. This is our business at Lake Erie 
Engineering —to devise not simply better equipment, but better ways of 
using this principle of power in turning metals, wood, rubber, and plas- 
tics into finished goods. The further you are looking ahead, the more 
profitably you can use the experience we have built up in serving the 
nation’s producing industries both large and small. Why not talk things 
over with us now? Our Buffalo telephone number is BEdford 6900. 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES & SPECIAL MACHINERY 


General Offices and Plant: 


700 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N.Y. 


Die Casting Production Increased 

15% te 25% with the new Lake Erie Die 

Casting Machines. Lake Erie's patented 

“Wedge Cam Toggle” locking method 

and ‘‘Pressure-Pac”’ injection units are 

the first major improvements in die cast- 

ing machines offered the industry in 

many years. Bulletin No. 23-1 sent om re- 

quest, carries detailed specifications on 

the eight models available for die casting 

all the usual non-ferrous metals and MN ag ti . 
alloys. Shown is 800 ton model. ’ i eas Ae 


LAKE ERIE® 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore available in any size... standard, modified and special designs — 
horizontal ond vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 
—Vulcanizing — Laminating —Stereotype Molding —Die Casting — Briquetting — Baling — Special Purpose. 
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This tremendous sphere measures light 
output. This exacting test is only one 
of the 247 tests imposed on Westing- 
house fluorescent lamps to insure max- 
imum lighting economy. 


In this all-important step, skilled workers 
check the coating of Westinghouse fluores- 
cent lamps to see that it is perfectly uni- 
form and free of flaws. 


Here the electrode is carefully sealed into 
the lamp prior to the air-exhaustion and 
injection of the krypton-argon starting gaa, 





Lamp Division 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 











more 
light, 
more 


savings 


NEW, EXCLUSIVE 90-WATT WESTINGHOUSE FLUORESCENT 
LAMP TOPS ALL OTHERS IN ITS CLASS 


You’re in for real savings with this new Westinghouse 
90-watt fluorescent lamp, and here’s why .. . 


This new lamp gives you 6% more light than the 85-watt 
fluorescent lamp, yet uses only 2% more current. What’s more, 
its high light output is consistent, for even after 7500 hours 

of operation it still out-produces any other lamp in its class. 


In short, you get top lighting value from this new economy- 
size fluorescent tube! Try it out in your plant and see! 


NEWS FROM 

WESTINGHOUSE, THE 

FASTEST-GROWING 

LAMP MANUFACTURER 
by Sam Hibben 


EP DID YOU KNOW? 


Many deep sea fish have built-in 
fluorescent lights, but one of them 
has a twist: The sub-order Cera- 
tioidea has its fluorescent lamp on 
the end of a pole! Smaller fish go 
after this luminous bait, and wham 
—they get eaten. The trick, I 
suppose, is how to keep big fish 
from going after the bait—but 
big ones seldom go that deep, and 
many lighted-up fish can dim out 
at will. 


Fish, incidentally, have 


—like onions, cabbage or dozens 
of other foods—wholesome but 
penetrating odors when cooked. 
Westinghouse has just intro- 
duced a tiny lamp that destroys 
odors—it really does. The lamp 
puts out rays that create ozone, 
and the ozone oxidizes the float- 
ing molecules of most common 
odors. It’s easier to operate than 
explain, but it costs only about 5¢ 
a week to burn and it keeps air 
fresh and sweet. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE DAY: 


Your eye lenses act. much like a 
camera’s. This means that the 
image on your retina is upside 
down. That is, the top of a tree 
registers on the bottom of the 
eyeball. You’ ve simply learned to 
interpret it around again after the 
electric impulses have carried the 
“television” picture to the brain. 
Had you known you were that 
smart, or does the world still look 
upside down? 


More next month. 


AB tte 





WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION Dept. 33 
BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
I'd like to know more about the new 90-watt Westi 





BUY NOW AND SAVE! 
WESTINGHOUSE 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
STILL COST YOU LESS 
THAN THEY DID 

IN 1940, YET BURN 
SEVEN TIMES LONGER! 
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“a 


. . . Alcoa’s president is 
worried only about when the 
free market will return. . .“ 


ALUMINUM starts on p. 80 


will be there even at lower business 
levels. In fact, Alcoa thinks manufac- 
turers can’t afford not to use aluminum 
if they’re doing any business at all. 

¢ Price—Here is where aluminum’s 
price trend goes to work putting a floor 
under use of the metal. You have to 
look at aluminum price in comparison 
with its competitors. 

In 1939, when the industry had only 
11% of the capacity planned for 1953, 
aluminum was selling at 20¢ a Ib. On 
a pound-for-pound basis, it cost 80% 
more than copper, 74 times as much 
as steel, four times as much as lead and 
zinc. But on a volume basis, 1 Ib. of 
aluminum replaces a little more than 
3 Ib. of brass or copper (only 2 Ib. of 
copper where electrical conductivity 
is the limiting factor), almost 3 Ib. of 
steel, 24 Ib. of zinc, 4 Ib. of lead. 

On a volume-price basis, then, in 
1939 aluminum was much more expen- 
sive than steel or zinc, competitive with 
lead and electrical copper, cheaper than 
copper tor nonconductive uses. 

Today aluminum costs 5% less— 
19¢ a Ib. Competitive metals cost up to 
250% more. And this is the present 
volume-price relationship: Aluminum is 
still one-third more expensive than 
steel, but it’s about one-quarter as ex- 
pensive as copper for nonelectric use, 
one-third as expensive as copper for 
electrical use, one-quarter as expensive 
as lead, about two-fifths as expensive 
as zinc. 
¢ Competitive Edge—Over the long 
haul, Alcoa still looks on copper as the 
big rival. In this competition, aluminum 
has had a lot of help from the govern- 
ment; Defense Production Administra- 
tion has harangued manufacturers for 
months to substitute aluminum for cop- 


eT. 

DPA’s warnings of a perpetual cop- 
per shortage aroused angry protest from 
the copper people, and even Alcoa men 
agree that things aren’t so bad for cop- 
per as DPA contends. Alcoa executives 
can’t foresee the day when copper won’t 
be a vigorous competitor. But they 
think the long-range picture will per- 
suade more and more manufacturers to 
change metals, even in the face of heavy 
tooling, training, and redesigning costs. 

Aluminum has many advantages, 
Alcoa points out. It’s light, easier to 
handle, creates less dead load in the 
— Its natural finish is unrivaled 

vy any metal except stainless steel, and 
stainless isn’t even close on price. Its 
corrosion resistance is good, and in elec- 
trical and thermal conductivity alumi- 


DOES 
YOUR 
PRESENTATION 
SELL? 
try showing tft in a 
V.P.D. SPEL-BINDER 


the looseleaf book 
with plastic folders 





pe Rg mae ; int 


25 handsome styles shown in 
V.P.0. Catalog BW, sent free 
upon request on your letterhead 
All — all sizes up to 24x18 








From $1. oa 


Visieir 
PROTECTS. 
Disriars 


BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


rs Convenient 

to business and social 

activities, the Essex House over- 
looks famous Central Park and 
offers an address of distinction. 
Beautifully redecorated and re- 
furnished. Console Television 
available in all rooms and suites. 

Single from $8, Double from $12. 


Suites with complete serving pantry from $18. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846. 


ESSEX 
at HOUSE 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President (2 Managing Dir. 
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num is exceeded only by copper and sil- 
ver. 

¢ Rival Producers—Besides competition 
from other metals, Alcoa must deal with 
rivalry of other producers. Some people 
suspect that the company’s stiffest com- 
petition in reaching its free-market 
goals won’t come from Reynolds and 
Kaiser, the other big U.S. producers, 
but from abroad—especially Canada. 

Canadian companies can turn out 
ingots at lower cost. That’s mainly be- 
cause of their access to more economical 
hydroelectric sites, though this may not 
apply to the 220-million-Ib. expansion 
now under way in British Columbia. 

Alcoa isn’t too worried about the 
Canadians. They suspect Canada may 
find world prices more attractive than 
U.S. prices, for one thing. And Canada, 
while long on cheap ingot, is pretty 
short on finishing capacity, which Alcoa 
can offer impressively. 

Besides, there’s nothing sacred about 
today’s 14¢-a-lb. U.S. tariff. If com- 
petition from foreign producers gets 
stiff, the tariff might raise a protective 
arm. It was 2¢ a Ib. as recently as last 
June, and through 1947 it was 3¢ a Ib. 
¢ Doesn’t Scare Easily—President Wil- 
son of Alcoa isn’t greatly concerned 
about Canadian competition or, for 
that matter, by anything except how 
soon the free market will return. He has 
been around the aluminum business too 
long to get jittery. 

Wilson joined Alcoa in 1911, fresh 
out of M.I.T. In nine years, with time 
out for World War I, he rose to the 
post of assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of reduction plants. In other 10 
years, at the age of 40, he was a vice- 
president. That was better than par for 
the course in a company whose first em- 
ployee, Arthur V. Davis, is still active 
as chairman of the board. 

When Wilson joined Alcoa, he fig- 
ured he’d missed the boat somehow, 
since the company had just finished an 
expansion program. He’s long since 
made up whatever he lost. In World 
War II he directed Alcoa’s $300-mil- 
lion expansion concurrently with a 
$450-million federal aluminum plant 
program. He’s spending $330-million 
now on more new plants. And there’s 
no surety that he won’t direct still an- 
other Alcoa expansion in that time of 
free markets he’s looking forward to. 

Having seen all that, Wilson doesn’t 
shy at bogevmen. Neither does he blink 
at the broad new horizons opening up. 
¢ Restraint, Too—At the same time, 
Wilson and his sages have learned not 
to count chickens in the shell. In 
Pittsburgh they’re still chuckling at the 
salesman who, years back, toiled to find 
just the proper alloy for timepiece 
hands. Finally, the customer hailed the 
latest sample as exactly right. 

No order, though—the customer said 
the samples would last him for 10 vears. 
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by Men who engineer 
history for the greates? 
good of their Kind. 


These Clark 
publications will 
help you 

and your 
workmen 

to enjoy 

the many 
benefits of { 
this New 


N A WORLD divided by Iron Curtains and 
conflicting ideologies, it is refreshing to 

contemplate a better tomorrow made possible 

by a new-found freedom available to all— 
the Freedom from Toil, a Freedom springing 
from the use of modern machines. 


The Clark Equipment Company is proud 
to have contributed to the emancipation of 
the laboring man through the development 

and creation of machines to bear his 
most exhausting physical burdens. 


@ Electric-Powered HAND TRUCK with Stacker. @ TRUCLOADER with CRANE 
Attechment—1000 tb. cap.—gas or electric power. © CLIPPER with RAM 
Attachment—2000 Ib. cap.—gas or electric power. @ CARLOADER with 
BARTEL Device — 3-4-5000 Ib. cop. gas or electric power. @ YARDLIFT 
with SHOVEL Attachment 2-4-6000 Ib. cop. ges power only. @ UTILITRUC 
with CLAMP Attachment 6-7-10,000 Ib. cop. gas or electric power. 

© YARDLIFT—150 with Standard Forks 15,000 tb. cap. gas power only. 
@ CLARKTOR— 100 - 10,000 tb. draw bar pull. @ CLARKTOR— 

47 to 104 tons hauling capacity on level. @ CLARKETTE—5-10 tons 
hauling capacity on level. €) CLARKAT—4? to S8 tons 

hauling capacity on level. @ TRUCTRACTOR— 

Dump mode! 4000 Ibs. capacity. 

M @ TRUCTRACTOR—Tip-modet 


Sz ; 4000 Ibs. capacity. 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUUK INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION « CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY + BATTLE CREEK 42, MICHIGAN 
Please send: D Movie Digest 0 Sefety Saves OC Basic Facts 
0 Material Handling News 
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Som p Maiforins lo POC, MY plants 


BROWN & ROOT’S 
“KNOW - HOW” 
SERVES YOU BEST 


In its thirty-eight years’ existence, Brown & Root has 
built a tremendous backlog of experience, solving all types 
of heavy industry engineering and construction problems. 


This experience can be invaluable to you. 


Whatever your project . . . pipe line, petroleum plant, 
chemical plant, or public utility . .. Brown & Root’s ex- 
perience can save you money—complete your plant faster. 


If your firm contemplates construction and is interested 
in fast, economical completion, call Brown & Root; plant- 
planning experts will be put at your disposal. 


BROWN & ROOT, Inc. 
 ateuit 


BROWN-BILT a 
Ge:  O.- Oa 2. 
CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


HOUSTON t, TEXAS 


@ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. 


Associate Companies — 
@ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 
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For a nut that won’t vibrate 
out of adjustment 


LOCKS ANYWHERE .. . Spring-loaded reach- 
rod and stop lever on this new General Excava- 
tor shovel depend on Elastic Stop Nut’s positive 
gripping action. The elastic collar permanently 
positions the nut anywhere on the bolt to accu- 
rately maintain spring-loaded settings. 


VIBRATION-PROOF . . . idler tumbler on this 
new shovel must maintain constant tension 
against crawler belt. An Elastic Stop Nut holds 
it firm in the face of vibration and heavy impact 
loads. The Famous Red Elastic Collar hugs 
threads, damps out vibration. 


EASILY ADJUSTED . . . On applications like 
these, General Excavator has provided its cus- 
tomers with the easy, sure method of adjustment 
—Elastic Stop Nuts. These nuts take hair-fine ad- 
justment in the field or in the factory—and hold 
it indefinitely. 





Elastic Stop Nuts are supplied with integral locking collars of nylon or 
fiber—permit multiple reuse—have military, naval, and air force approv- 
als. For design information on Elastic Stop Nuts, contact your local 
eee §=6oESNA representative, or mail the handy coupon to Elastic Stop Nut 
w% r Corporation of America, 2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, N. J. 


| 
arly ase: 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America : 
is also maker of the ROLLPIN ai 


Dept. N3-219, Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 

2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, N. J. 

Please send me the following free information on ESNA self-locking fasteners: 

© AN-ESNA conversion chart C2 Rollpin bulletin and sample ig 


© Elastic Stop Nut Bulletin © Here is a drawing of our product. 


This newest earth mover of the General 
self-locking fastener would you suggest? 


Excavator Company is 100% equipped 
with Elastic Stop Nuts. At 750 key spots 
General Excavator simplified assembly 
with these standard fasteners — offers 
customers less maintenance, easier 
maintenance. 














threatened the life of Home Window Co., Fostoria, Ohio—so officials 
CUTBACKS George Hadacek (left) and Don Graves took their problems to the 
Cleveland conference. They talked to H. A. Swanson, U. S. Engineers Corps, (center), but... 


So Swanson shunted them along to W. G. Gul- 


NOTHING DOING HERE. berson (center), of the U.S. Bureau of Federal 


Supplies. Gulberson studied blueprints and plant capacity, came up with an idea which . . . 


J. P. Hurd of the U.S. Air Force (center) listed some of the 
things his branch of the services were in need of, worked out 


HITS PAY DIRT. 


some of the details. Result: Hadacek and Graves went home with a gleam in their eye. 
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Their Inni 
lines; (3) government prime contracts; 
and (4) subcontracts. 

Nobody went home with a defense 
contract in his pocket, but each had 
a better idea of the proper procedures 
and future possibilities, There was also 
a hint of increased allotments of metals 
in hardship cases—and all 120 com- 
panies were classified as hardship cases. 
¢ Own Bed-Making—The conferences 
disclosed one thing that the company 
people would have sworn couldn't be: 
Just as often as not the small company 
had double-crossed itself. 

One purchasing agent wanted to 
know “Why, after the splendid record 
my company made during the war in 
producing for the Navy, aren’t we on 
the list to receive Navy bids?” Some 
deft questioning disclosed that months a : 
ago the company—which makes a wide i ik aa : 
a of civilian goods requiring cop- ce m it, stamp it. draw it 
per, aluminum, and steel—had received ‘ galvanize 
bids from the Navy. sa 

At that time the company was get- 
ting ample raw materials for its civilian 
production, wasn’t too interested in de- Se NE f 
fense work—so it didn’t send in its bid, We have the ¥ the equipment, the 
and was removed from Navy lists. a f ila eee 
Sure, it had received bids from other experience—and the capacity. ; 
agencics—in fact, the company had : # E re ai 

been awarded a scattering of small con- 


tracts. But now, with raw matcrials ee : NEW BOOK TELLS HOW 


reduced to a trickle, the company needs 
contracts. . Illustrated brochure describes our two 
Government officials pointed out a plants and the facilities we offer you—32 


that possibly one of the main reasons : : f 
this company hasn't received more of pages include complete inventory of our 


the larger contracts was that it hadn't r equipment. 
taken enough time and care in prepar- 
ing its bids. Its engineering force was 
busv redesigning its civilian produc 
to permit a a substitute sees “ae gong trina 
M 4 - the only sink guoranteed to 
and its front office was spending. its NY a outlast your home .. . the only 
time scrounging around for raw mate- product of the plumbing in- 
rials. In the end, the purchasing agent dustry to win the Fashion 
started home for Davton in a better Academy Gold Medall 
mood: His company’s name had been 
restored to the Navy bid list. 
¢ Outs—An Akron manufacturer of 
storm windows and storm doors com- 
plained that he had been left high and 
drv without the aluminum necessary 
for his products. A conference with 
the government procurers showed him 1864 S. 54th AVENUE +» CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 
that his company could convert to a 
long list of products needed by prime - Please send me a copy of the new 32-page brochure describing 
contractors. your plants and equipment. 
¢ Also Present—Probably the busiest Please have representative communicate with us. 
people at the conference were the half 
dozen or so prime contractors who were Nome 
on hand to line up subcontractors. They Compony 
spent the day explaining their needs— 
and detailing tolerances and manufac- 
turing methods. City. 


Monufacturers of the nation- 
ally advertised Elkay LUSTER- 








Address 
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NEW HAND LOOM, brainchild of textile designer Elphege Nadeau, may put hand 
weaving back in the home, take the luxury price tag off hand-loomed fabrics. Its . . . 


EASY OPERATION enables the average housewife to whip up a fabric of her own 
design as easily as she can make a dress. It may mean . . . 


A New Start for an Old Art 


If you asked the average American 
woman how she would like to weave 
her own cloth for a new dress, she 
probably would tell you that she would 
wear a flour sack first. But most women 
would jump at a chance to get a dress 
made of original-design, hand-loomed 
fabric—if they could do it without going 
bankrupt or working themselves silly. 

Elphege Nadeau, Woonsocket, R. I., 
textile designer, is banking on this to 
revive the age-old art of home weaving 
—and to create a readymade market for 
a loom he has designed 
¢ Easy as Pie—With a Hand-Skill 
Loom, Nadeau says, a woman can create 


94 


a fabric of her own design as easily as 
she can run up a dress on a sewing ma- 
chine. In five hours, say, she can weave 
enough cloth for a new spring suit or 
topcoat. Add another six to nine hours 
to cut and sew up the cloth into a gar- 
ment. 

This is a far cry from the time when 
home weaving was a cumbersome, tedi- 
ous art, that required a lot of weaving 
know-how, patience, and strength—to 
say nothing of a lot of space. Nadeau’s 
loom made of aluminum tubing weighs 
just 33 Ib., takes the space of an ordi- 
nary home ironer. The price complete 


is $145. And Hand-Skill Looms, Inc., 


will teach you all 
about weaving in 


eIn Tune With the 


hand loom mark 
weaving principl« 
centuries. What 
a sprocket type 
cumbersome harn 
action of the big 
orthodox looms 
pattern on old lo 
the position of th« 
treadle operation 
The new, whe 
eliminates the tr 
holes drilled in it 
tings. You 
holes to form 
the design you 


sim] 


uu need to know 
time. 
l'imes—Nadeau’s 
first change in 
it’s been made in 
lid was substitute 
d wheel for the 
that control the 
len frames on the 
hange the cloth 
yu have to shift 
mes by a laborious 


e of loom head 
entirely. It has 
1 variety of set- 
isert pegs in the 
ts, depending on 


e Takes on Anything—What raised the 


evebrows of old ha 
ness, though, 
Nadeau’s loom 
thing, it will mal 
to 76 in. width 
basic weaves: pl 
And the loom t 
fibers—natural, 
ranging from the 
carpeting or o\ 

Designer Nac 
menting with 
And he’s turned 
that even the big 
His show piece 
50% wool yarn 
It has the soft ha 
But it has the 
of a worsted 


¢ By the Hand—O 


a loom Nadeau 
pletely on your 
machine peopk 
Inc., sells you 
ment. The 
the first hurdles 
thing, and will 
like in teaching 
If you have t 
signs, Nadeau w 
All you have to 
on the kitchen ta 
and turn the wh 
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he thinks is sh 
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-AMR’S 2Ist 


 NATIONA 
PACKAGIN 
EXPOSITIO 


PACKAGING « PACKI 


See the greatest array of machines, equipment and 
materials for packaging and packing ever shown 


+t) AR 


anywhere—plus spectacular materials han- 
dling exhibits. Inspect and compare the 
products of 300 leading companies, oc- 
cupying both levels of the giant Atlantic 

City Auditorium — 4 acres of exhibits 


designed to cut costs, boost profits! al APRIL : 2 3 4 
; « = - -” 
Newl demonstrations of : 
* the newest loading and un- £ PUBLIC AUDITORIUM 
loading techniques for railroad cars and a 


highway trucks... continuously during show TLANTIC CITY 
hours in a specially constructed outdoor theatre! A 


(TUM Te 


_— —= ay oe y , , r . ’ 
a ‘ TP REECE, Ft he 
Ti im at ’ 

fii) 
For information about the exposition and concurrent conference, address the 
American Management Association, 330 West 42nd St., New York City 18 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 








Commuting across the Hudson 
to New York City by - - - 


..- RAILROAD 


te) 
1925 1930 


NEW YORK CITY’S biggest commuter sector saw rail trafic drop, highway traffic climb as Hudson River 


Lincoln 
Tunnel 
Tube No, 1 
opened 


...- AUTO 


1935 1940 


in thousands 


George 
Washington 
Bridge 
opened 
2 lanes 


... FERRY 


(Foot traffic) 


0 
1945 1950 


built. 


crossings were 


No One—But No One—Loves a Commuter 


Every working day, 2-million Ameri- 
cans swarm out of their suburban 
homes. By train, bus, and automobile 
they head for jobs in the city. And 
every night they pour back to their 
homes again. 

A BUSINESS WEEK survey shows this 
two-a-day mass migration 1s fast becom- 
ing Public Problem No. | for a dozen 
big cities from coast to coast. It’s not 
so much a problem of how many com- 
mute as how they commute. The chart 
(above) shows what happened in 25 
years in one sector of the New York 
City commuting area. You can see the 
shift from train to bus and auto as 


%6 


each new highway bridge or tunnel was 
opened across the Hudson. The payoff: 
traffic jams, while rail service drops. 

¢ Get a Horse—In midtown New York, 
this commuting trend contributes to 
the fact that crosstown auto traffic 
moves at an average of about 6 mph.— 
horsedrawn carriages 50 years ago aver- 
aged 11 mph. These figures were cited 
recently by E. E. Kearns, manager of 
the urban traffic division of General 
Electric Co. The same thing’s happen- 
ing in every city with a big suburban 
population. 

e New Headache—This is a fairly new 
problem. Twenty years ago. most com- 


muters traveled in bulk—on railroad 
trains and high-ca ty interurban 
cars. ‘Today, most muters travel in 
smaller units—bus« 
Reasons for this shift 

e Cities and stat 
lions of dollars on express high- 
ways, bridges, parking areas—all attract- 
ing more commutt to the highway 
from the railway 

e Railroads insist they 
on short-haul con 
they’ve done littk 
commuter patronag 

e Many new 
ments have been far 


| private autos. 
easy to spot: 
have spent bil- 


lose money 
service, and 
hold onto their 


iburban develop- 
from rail lines, 
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THIS NEW bottling plant of the John Havenstein Com- 
pany brewery, New Ulm, Minnesota, utilized PC 
Functional Glass Blocks as a basic element of its archi- 
tecture. These glass blocks scientifically direct adeq 
daylighting where it is needed. They reduce sash 

guard make sur di 
more comfortable. Architect: Edword F. Wirtz, New 
Ulm, Minn. 


PC Glass Blocks are immediately available . :; 
no construction delays! 











Pittsburgh Corning Glass Blocks bring beauty, 
improved daylighting, operating economies 


Fe these advantages are yours, whether you are 
remodeling an existing building or constructing 
a new one. For PC Glass Blocks are handsome. 
They make more usable space available by admit- 
ting floods of natural daylight. They have more than 
twice the insulating value of ordinary single-glazed 
windows. This helps to keep temperatures and hu- 
midity at constant levels, improving product quality 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION - 


GLASS BLOCKS 
She mark of, a modern building, 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Piate Giess Company; W.P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; 
Hobbs Giess Lid. in Canada; and by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. 


and reducing heating and air-conditioning costs. PC 
Glass Blocks seldom require repairs or replace- 
ments. There’s no periodic painting and puttying. 
They guard against the infiltration of harmful dust 
and grit. And, since they do not entail critical mate- 
rials, building is expedited. 

Why not fill in and return the coupon for your free 
copy of our valuable booklet on PC Glass Blocks? 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 

















forcing their residents to take to the 


: road. 
e Americans generally are so 
wedded to the wheel that driving to 
. work—traffic jams or not—is the line of 
least resistance 
e Concerted Action—The 


result is a 
financial snarl, a population trend, a 


marketing shift, and a traffic jam all 

rolled into one. So many interests are 

. em involved that it will take a coordinated 

Zen > > attack on the problem to do any good. 
4 \ Broadly, here’s how the problem hits: 


nae Cities suffer from the endless cost of 
It makes sense to put scientific building highways, bridges, tunnels, and 
chemistry to work in every . parking projects. Business is lost and 
possible cleaning and process- realty values depressed by traffic con- 
ing operation. Thousands of gestion. Transit systems are overloaded 
ail =: Geta: Gelinas tn by out-of-town, nontaxable workers. 
oo : Suburbs attract new residents in pro- 
restaurants — depend on Kelite portion to the quality of the transpor- 
Advanced Industrial Chemicals tation they can r. Today, people 
with pH Control... to save time, money, work... to do can’t get to and from their jobs as fast 
the job better. So remember “KELITE” Phone or wire or as comfortably they did 20 vears 


, : aor ago. Depreciation of commutin r 
for a Service Engineer. No cost or obligation. a6 grnewe — 
ice leads directly to depreciation of 


ELITE” 986. US. PAT. OFF. «gmt CHART COPYENGHTED 1942 BY EELITE PRODUCTS, mec. realty values. 
Carriers must mcile rising costs 


of operation with the reluctance or in- 
ability of commuters to pay higher 
fares. Railroads—and some bus lines— 
are continually trying to divest them- 


LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA: 1250 North Main Street CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS: 3401 Touhy Avenue | SC!veS Of money g suburban routes. 
Businesses have a stake both as em- 


ployers and as shippers. Poor transpor- 
tation brings up personnel problems: 
tardiness, low morale, maybe even loss 
Wh iI W h e n of employees. Yet, as shippers, com- 
y ees panies are complaining that the rail- 
roads’ freight profit are subsidizing part 

h di of the loss on commuter service. 
yo ul C a n a n e e The Nation, Too—Fven the nation’s 
transportation overseers are concerned 
with the commuting trend. Suppose 
gasoline and tires have to be rationed 
in some future e1 yency as they were 
in World War II. What would happen 
if rail passenger rvice had been al- 
lowed to fade a by then? Once the 
railroads have shed their short-haul pas- 
senger service, th 1 never be able to 

restore it in tin f sudden need. 
¢ Topsy Growth—Up to now, the na- 
tion’s suburban transit system has de- 
veloped on a “gr 1s you please” basis. 
No metropolitan area has yet coordi- 
nated its control of commuter travel. 
Only one area—Boston—has even begun 
to integrate rail service and spend 

money on it. 


with the FORK TRUCK- Highway engineers have long recog- 
" ized that build in expresswav to 
TRACKLESS TRAIN SYSTEM nizec 


meet current traffic needs breeds new 
If your fork trucks travel distances over 150 demand. In commuting, it works like 
feet — you can move more goods and save a, A 3 hich: Rita a ol 
time and manpower . .. by simply adding this: A new exp! ughway Is Opened, 


trailers to your system. The fork truck this attracts more commuters to ride to 
loads ... hauls ... and unloads the trailers work in buses and autos; the railroads 
- transports four times the volume of the then cut service. raise fares, or both; 


fork truck alone. Write for descriptive liter- wee % pu 

FORK TRUCKS - TRACTORS -TRAMERS ature or request an actual demonstration of this drives more « mmuters to buses 
the FORK TRUCK-TRACKLESS TRAIN. and autos; more express highways are 

built, and so on 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 4146 South Holsted Street, Chicago 9, Illinois Cities also run into the parking prob- 
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SCULPTURED 
MAST: 


NUMBER TWO IN A SERIES 








EMECO CORPORATION HANOVE> PENNSYLVANIA 








Motor Freight beols 
its share of the 


TAX LOAD 


The commercial motor transport in- 
dustry in 1950, while representing 
only 17% of the total motor vehicle 
registrations in the United States, 
contributed 32.6% of all the street 
and highway use tax income. 

In 1951, Pel*E for example, paid all 
the taxes every business pays, in- 
cluding income tax, property taxes, 
social security, unemployment, fran- 
chise, sales and excise taxes—PLUS 
$1,050,000 highway use taxes. 


Penge ~ith PAE! 





“... The idea of spending 
money on rail service is 


a“ 


BOW « « « 
COMMUTERS starts on p. 96 


lem. Regional Plan Assn. of New York 
City says that every trainload of com- 
muters shifting to automobiles requires 
four acres of parking space—14-mi. of 
both-side curb parking. 

¢ Carrying Capacity—General Electric’s 
urban traffic division set up this scale 
of carrying capacity of various means of 
transportation: one lane of a city street, 
with cross traffic, 1,000 persons an 
hour; one lane of a grade-separated free- 
way, 2,500 persons an hour; one lane 
of bus or streetcar traffic, 10,000 per- 
sons an hour; one track of express rapid 
transit, up to 60,000 an hour. 

The answer to commuters’ problems, 
the division says, is for municipalities to 
provide the rights-of-way for Liheoeed 
rail transit, just as they have provided 
streets, parkways, bridges, and tunnels 
for automotive traffic. 

* New Idea—The idea of spending pub- 
lic money on rail service is new and 
controversial. The railroads themselves 
are cool to any form of subsidy. Tax- 
payers will have to be sold on the idea. 
And existing bridge, tunnel, and park- 
way authorities don’t want another 
contender for the taxpayer’s dollar. 

¢ City-by-City—The commuting crisis 
varies all the way across the country. 
Boston depends most heavily on rail 
service, probably. Los Angeles is at the 
opposite pole, almost exclusively auto- 
borne. Here’s what BUSINESS WEEK re- 
porters found: 

Boston pioneered public ownershi 
of suburban transit. Fourteen cities an 
villages are grouped in the Metropoli- 
tan Transit Authority, which operates 
the rapid transit, streetcars, and buses. 
Operating deficits ($5.4-million in 
1951) are prorated among the 14 gov- 
ernment units in proportion to use of 
the system. Boston is estimated to 
have about 240,000 commuters; most 
still use MTA routes, but 15% have 
shifted to automobiles since 1940. 

New York has about 350,000 com- 
muters from outside the city, according 
to Regional Plan Assn. The study 
showed an increase of only 19% in com- 
muting since 1930, though the number 
of suburban households gained 50% in 
the same period. Rail commuting 
dropped from 263,200 to 239,350, 
despite a huge increase on the Long 
Island R.R.—from 47,600 to 75.000. 
Bus and auto commuting gained from 
38,050 to 118,400. 

Philadelphia moves about 85,000 
commuters from outside the city, 50,- 
000 of them by automobile. Train 
schedules are being cut. Traffic con- 





-by this Process of 
ELIMINATION 


and 
REDUCTION 


MIKRO-ATOMIZER 
for vltra-fine grinds 


If your need is for ultra-fine grinds 
requiring air classification rather than 
screening, the MIKRO-ATOMIZER is 
your complete answer. It is an entire 
system producing perfectly blended 
grinds in the lower micron range in a 
single pass at exceptionally low tem- 
perature rises. 

With its built-in air separator, it is a 
3-function machine, grinding, air-classi- 
fying and conveying in one operation. 
Slight adjustments permit varying de- 
grees of fineness. If necessary you can 
actually produce two degrees of fine- 
ness in one operation. 


If you have ultra-fine grinding prob- 
lems don't fail to investigate this 
3-fynction MIKRO. 


SEND FOR— 
special MIKRO-ATOMIZER bulletin 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Read Summit, New Jersey 


MIRO -eorsoeneen 


“ae. 
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gestion is increasing, though one street- 


widening project (Vine St.) helps New 
— commuters. 


ashington knows the complexion : x\ | 
of its commuting force but not its iff 
total—100,000 would be a fair guess. 
A 1948 study shows 57% commute by LW 


automobile, 39% by streetcar, bus, and 
train (the last almost negligible), 3% 1 

by taxicab, 1% afoot. Bus, streetcar, COTTON IS KING IN 
and cab fares have all been increased ? . 
lately. The city has the advantage of } Fine Parsons Papers 
wide streets, well-spaced government 
buildings; yet auto Caaumahess find it 4) ...and they are your best buy 
necessary to seize parking spaces at 
dawn, finishing their sleep in their \ Vis ‘nie Knees Ais oe 
parked cars. ] ; 

Pittsburgh is bucking downtown traf- tells how to buy your record-keeping forms economically. 
fic congestion and rising fares on buses It includes a table showing the cotton fiber content 
and streetcars. Railroads are trying mantel for dicen pes of stasis, Sind an thom 
to climinate commuter runs, though 
they're rapidly dieselizing to cut costs. “color control” ®—it makes your records more useful. 
Bsc pen spending —— to build y Send today for your free copy of “Papers and Index Cards 

ve pi arages downtown. \ 

Cleveland yom oth —— two that Wear Better and Last Longer.” Parsons Paper 
streetcar lines, five bus lines, and Company, Dept.2A, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
private autos. Railroad commuting is 
almost nil. Fare increases on public 
transportation send more people to 
autos. 

Detroit is strongly pro-auto, though 
the Grand Trunk R.R. made a 25% 
gain this winter, thanks to wretched 
driving conditions following snow- 
storms. Grand Trunk has hit capacity 
in handling 4,000 commuters a day; 
Greyhound bus lines carry 25,000 com- 
muters; the uncounted others go by 
automobile. 

Chicago moves half its commuters 
by rapid transit, streetcar, and bus. Rail- 
roads and one interurban line carry 
about 15% of the total; the rest use 
autos. There’s been a big shift from 
streetcar and bus to auto since 1948. 

St. Louis estimates it has 165,000 
auto commuters, 115,000 using bus or 
streetcar. The city is talking seriously 
about a Metropolitan Transit Authority 


. 
on the Boston pattern, but dozens of St Amazing New 
Louis County suburbs will have to fall aT 
into line before anything happens. The Method for Making 
state highway commission has O.K.’d a Organization Charts 
master plan for $163-million of express- : 
way construction in the next 20 years. Simpler © Quicker ¢ Better! 
San Francisco has 50,000 to 55,900 Good organization charts let everyone know what is | 
commuters. From the north come Siena & ay hag bag tae oe Fa hy 
about 4,000 by bus, 4,700 by auto CHART-PAK can help you. i . 
From the east, more than 15,000 travel acts ae cap Cae ae eae 
bv Key System Transit Lines train o1 staff—by the 
q > CHART-PAK METHOD 
bus, 8,000 by auto. From the south Here's all you do: On @ Chart-Pak board, plan the | 
15,000 commute by Southern Pacific tS Oe ee Typing, arranging, ond finger pres 
R.R., 7,000 by auto, a few by bus. do the rest. t’s all there is to it. 
Traffic congestion in th busi ais chart is ready for presentation or reproduction, 
‘ § m the business dis And Note This: Your organization charts need not 


trict often cuts city streetcars < buses be out of date tomorrow. They will al be cur- 
7 y treetcars and buse rent because any portion of your Chort-Pok chart 
to 2 mph. can be quickly changed or corrected at any time. 


Los Angeles is wholly motorized. 7 vo. 9 "4 
Trafic on streetcars and buses is re pay BS Rely ny 
dropping about 6% a vear. Meanwhile, Pak Method for Statistical Chorts() Or- 


auto traffic jams extend 10 and 15 miles NS ee ee 
from the center of the downtown dis- CHART-PAK, INC. 
trict. 104-F Lincoln Ave. Stamford, Conn. 
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DOWELL INCORPORATED truck pumps acid into oil well to increase output. 


That’s helped build a... 


Booming Business From Tired Oi! Wells 


1952 would hit 


There seems to be no end to the 
mounting U.S. demand for oil. Last 
year the nation soaked up a daily pro- 
duction of 6.1-million bbl.—60% more 
than 10 years earlier. 
¢ Hard to Get—The big catch is that 
the oil industry is having more and 
more trouble keeping up with this de- 
mand. New wells are hard to find and 
expensive. So producers have to try to 
get every ounce of oil out of every well. 

It's that job—increasing an oil well’s 
productivity—that’s the toughest of all 
in the industry. Because it can do it, 
Dowel! Incorporated (subsidiary of Dow 
Chemical Co.) has become a_ highly 
prosperous business—even though sev- 
eral other companies have been able to 
do it in competition with them. 
¢ $20-Million Business—Last week, in 
fact, Dowell totted up its business for 
1951, found that it had amounted to 
around $20-million. And although in 
its 20 years of existence the company 
has broadened the base of its operations, 
by far the largest part of this business 
comes from its having been able to 
boost the output of tiring oil wells. 

Basically, Dowell’s business comes 
down to treating old wells with acids 
that open previously closed areas, en- 


102 


large cavities and channels, and in- 
crease permeability and porosity of the 
subsoil. The process has worked well 
enough to bring up millions of barrels 
of oil that otherwise would have stayed 
underground. 

¢ Expansion—In the 10 vears between 
1941 and 1951, Dowell expanded by 
leaps and bounds: It increased its num- 
ber of employees from 199 to 1,000, its 
number of jobs per year from 3,600 to 
25,100, and the number of states in 
which it operates from 13 to 43. 

¢ Costs Plus Depth—One thing that 
this shows is the way the oil industry 
is trving to mske the most out of what 
it already has. New oil deposits are 
getting harder and more expensive to 
find—drilling costs have risen a good 
90% in the last decade. And the aver- 
age depth of oil wells drilled in 1951 
ran at 3,871 ft.: 10 vears earlier the 
average was 3,065 ft. 

Besides going deeper—and paying 
more for every foot of drilling—oil pro- 
ducers have increased the number of 
wells tremendously. In 1951 thev sank 
44.500 wells, the greatest number in 
history and nearly 40% over the 1941 
drillings. This vear the figure will go 
up another 1,000. And the total for 
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Chemical ok 


ADDRESSED TO 


BUSY EXECUTIVES 


e chemical process industries 


in th 


There’s a constant demand in the Chemical Process Industries 

...for equipment, materials and services ...for more capacity 

to convert today’s research discoveries into tomorrow’s new products. 
It’s a booming market, with growth trends shooting upward 

... predicted to outstrip all manufacturing from now to 1960. 

And in this keenly competitive field 

businessmen rely on CHEMICAL WEEK 

for the news that influences profits. 

In the process industries... it’s management’s own magazine. 


With editorial stress on business problems, CHEMICAL WEEK integrates 
the overlapping interests of all levels of management. 

Succinct, timely and with dollar sign italicized 

... it’s written in language businessmen understand. 

That’s how CHEMICAL WEEK provides a fast-acting sales tool 

for process advertisers. It’s addressed exclusively to men 

who control the industry’s purse strings ...read by the hard-to-sell 
executive groups in America’s richest industrial market. 


MANAGEMENT MEN ARE TALKING ASOUT,,, 
ABC + ABP 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 











le pays to use your custom 


molder’s know-how 
says world’s largest maker of 35 mm. cameras 


No. EZ] in © Series on Plastics Skill ot Work... 


PROJECT: 
Longer wearing, better looking 
flash holder 


CUSTOMER: 
Argus Cameras, Inc. 
Aan Arbor, Michigan 


MOLDER: 
Modern Plastics Corp. 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


MATERIAL: 
Durez black general-purpose 
phenolic plastic 


molded Durez camera body shows intricate form 
obtained with mass production speed. 


One of many reasons why the Argus 
C-3 is America’s most popular 35 mm. 
camera is its rugged one-piece body of 
molded Durez phenolic. After years of 
the treatment average picture takers 
give their cameras, the C-3 remains 
“like new” in performance and smooth, 
lustrous appearance. 

Argus owners benefit from this 
molding even before they snap their 
first picture. With all nthe Hy, Rm 
and lugs molded in, each piece is ready 
for rapid and accurate assembly with- 
out finishing...an obvious aid in hold- 
ing down cost and assuring years of 
trouble-free operation. 

Hence when Argus decided recently 
to replace the fiber flash holder, they 
naturally turned to their custom mold- 


ers ...and Durez plastics. The new 
holder needs fewer assembly opera- 
tions. It looks better and has a firm, 
pleasing feel despite its light weight. 
Unaffected by moisture or changes in 
temperature, it is dimensionally stable 
... gives better service too. 

The cost and time economies inher- 
ent in using Durez can be substantial 
“plus” advantages in your business. 
Plan now to apply the mechanical, 
electrical, and chemical properties of 
these plastics to your needs. 

Your custom molder is at your 
command, and by calling him in early 
you can use his specialized skill and 
facilities most profitably. Durez field 
technicians are always available for 
counsel on your plastics problems. 


Our monthly ‘Durez Plastics News’’ will keep you informed on industry’s uses of Durez. Write, on office 
letterbead, to Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 4002 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 





“ ..it takes more than acid 
to do the job right .. .” 

PETROLEUM starts on p. 102 
pose of bringing its acidizing process 
to the oil fields. 

Dowell didn’t stop there. The ex- 

perience it gained in the oil fields led 
the company to expand and improve 
its system to the point where it now 
uses it in other industries. Today 
Dowell uses chemicals to clean steam 
generators, heat exchangers, water lines, 
and a lot of indust equipment of 
other kinds. 
e Complex Job—! 
Dowell sells are far 
than they sound; it 
ter of pouring acid d 
acid it uses, in what yportions, and 
how depends on th irticular job at 
hand. So its acidizing process must 
include diagnosis of well conditions, 
preparation of prop hemicals, and 
the application of highly specialized 
techniques. 

Once Dowell ha 
cial conditions of a \ it must figure 
out how heavy a con ration of inhib 
ited hydrochloric acid it should use. 
This varies accordir the kind of 
subsurface rock anc Also, Dowell 
usually adds certain nts to alter the 
effect of the acid the rock. (The 
inhibitors are prol the most im- 
portant part of the aration. Manu- 
factured by Dowell, they are dissolved 
in the hydrochlori | to protect ex- 
posed metal surfaces during the acid- 
izing.) 

e Other Uses—As ilt of its devel- 
opment along the: ies, Dowell has 
found that acidizing services are practi- 
cal for many other oil field jobs than 
increasing oil or gas flow. It’s also 
effective to loosen drill pipe, to 
remove cement an bonate scales, 
dissolve claylike n ils from sand 
formations, disint te mud _ sheaths, 
to boost input-we ypacity. (An in- 
put well is one in h gas or water 
is introduced int rocks to main 
tain pressure or t 1 oil from sand 
to the well. 

¢ Electric Pilot—B t takes more 
than acid to do t b right. Dowell 
has developed som ial equipment 
that makes a su ful operation pos- 
sible. The main t 


services that 
re complicated 
:'t simply a mat- 


1 a well. What 


ignosed the spe- 


what it calls an 
electric pilot—actua truck with an 
insulated cable an tronic instru- 
ments for recordings t 

By using vari 
instrument can imn subsurface 
formation charact control in- 
duction of acid sol 
where unwanted fi enter the well; 
(4) perforate casin pen tight for- 
mations by mean shaped charges 
(explosives). One ts big features is 


ttachments, this 


determine 
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EVEN OUR COMPETITORS 
BEST CUSTOMERS 
INSIST ON 
SUNOCO WAY LUBRICANT 


In the competition for industry’s lubrica- 
tion business, all refiners are constantly 
improving their products. Every so often, 
one company or another finds a way to 
make a petroleum product that, for a par- 
ticular use, licks to a standstill anything 
its competitors can offer. Immediately the 
others dig in and try to find the secret. 
Until they succeed, the originator’s in- 
genuity pays off in a rising flood of sales. 


That is the happy position in which Sun 
Oil Company finds itself with its Sunoco 
Way Lubricant. Since its introduction 
eight years ago, no other refiner has been 
able to match this tableway lubricant. 
Here is proof any man in metalworking 
can appreciate: 


Sunoco Way Lubricant is insisted 
upon by 188 metalworking con- 
cerns which buy all their other 
lubricants from our competitors. 


In other words, our competitors have loyal 
100% customers, just as we have; but 
when it comes to tableway lubrication, 
loyalty goes out the window and Sunoco 
Way Lubricant is specified. 

The reason for the success of Sunoco 
Way Lubricant is that no one has been 
able to equal it for protection of tableways 
... ability to prevent “‘stick-slip” ... pre- 
vention of table flotation ... resistance to 
wiping off or squeezing out under heavy 
loads. These benefits add up to higher pro- 
duction, better finishes, lower maintenance 
costs, longer tool and machine life. That 
is why Sunoco Way Lubricant is approved 
or definitely recommended by 38 of 
America’s leading machine tool builders. 


Want to see factual case histories and learn 
more about this product? Send for illustrat- 
ed booklet, “Sunoco Way Lubricant.”’ Sam- 
ples are available, too, to companies in the 
metalworking industry. Write Dept. BW-2. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS ®QUNOCU? 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 





“ .. There still is a good- 
sized amount of oil in the 
ground that can’t be got 
aaa... 

PETROLEUM starts on p. 102 


. ? that it permits selective acidizing 
that is, a technique of directing acid 
into a selected zone of the wel, while 
other parts are untouched by it. 

e Plastics, Too—Dowell has also used 


plastics on oil well problems with great 
success. Its parent, Dow Chemical Co., 
was one of the pioneers in the field of 
plastics research. As a result, Dowell 
made the first practicable use of ples 
tics in oil well production problems in 
1939. Since then, it has used liquid 
plastics as sealing mediums in thousands 
: — — of oil wells. 

i ; interim financing Plastics have s | uses in this area. 
on y at gunn son participation advertising In general, they help get rid of the flow 
of unwanted fluids such as water, re- 
pair cement failures, and so on. They 


FHA — 

; roe do this by entering a formation, then 
variety of elevation hardening into a solid. A special plastic 
most complete package ; is used to consolidate loose sands. This 


quality, strength and durability plastic binds the sand grains together 
you so much wood paneled interiors ~ without obstructing the flow of oil. 


technical assistance e Research Pays—Dowell has been able 
to develop all the things mainly be 


prompt delivery cause it is a bug on research. Last vear 
rail or truck shipment it spent $400,000 just on that part of 
franchised dealerships its operation. It maintains two labora- 
tories: a chemist ib with 25 em 
. t lovees, and an engineering lab with 18. 

Gunnison announces an “L” shaped home!) tie seco shows that the research 
Out of tomorrow, GUNNISON brings you their latest . . . the Catalina . . . to take its place alongside has paid off Th ym pant ’s services 
the new ‘52 series of Coronado and Champion Homes! All GUNNISON HOMES are designed to sell have broadened out into all kinds of 
in the $7,000 to $12,000 price range . . . America's mass market! other areas that can benefit from the 

Fresh design and expert planning mcke all GUNNISON HOMES ideal for project building . . . leanine agents 
many elevations, models and floor plans . . . and the only “L"’ SHAPED home in its price rangel 7.1, 
These homes feature Quick Erection, High Quality and Strength! They are delivered to the building 
site complete, except for plumbing, wiring and masonry work. 

Here are the homes of tomorrow—your's to sell today! Sell the best—sell GUNNISONI 

Investigate the possibility of including GUNNISON HOMES in your building program! For more 
complete information, write Dept.W-38,GUNNISON HOMES, Inc., New Albany, Indiana. Because the tunnel varied in diameter 


from 20 ft. to 51 ft. and was about 
600 ft. long, Dowell spent a vear of 
preparatory reseat figuring out the 
best wav to clean it. When it came to 
actually doing the job, it took two davs. 
By hand, it would have taken months. 
¢ Varying Costs—The average Dowell 
job runs at about $1,100. One of its 
highest-priced jobs was tagged at $42, 
500. That was for cleaning an 82-mile, 
high-pressure, 4-in. gas line. 

On the whole, however, Dowell’s real 
future still seems to lie in oil. There 
still is a good-sized amount of oil in 
the ground that can’t be got out. A 
lot has already been done to get at it 
over the vears, but technical men con- 
cede that a lot more remains to be 
atelios'*, “Conenat : a : done still. Dowell’s methods, constantly 
end “Champion —T.M TM. 4 : improved, will help out. And as long 
Gunnison Homes, tac. =e ' as the oil demand keeps growing, the 
company itself should prosper at an 
Sew 26040 - a even greater degree than it has already. 


sales promotion aids 





i ae 


use of its inhibited 
Last year, for example, Dowell cleaned 
a wind tunnel in Cl ind of old paint, 
oil, grease, rust, and other residue 
that had cut down its efficiency 


(cae REP OP re, 


Catefine 
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KAYDON Tapered Roller Bearings | 


with KAYDON Bronze Cages. silver 


Safe Way to Reduce Weight 


Look again at this thin section bearing. KAYDON 


bearings like these, designed with very thin 
section, are a boon to design engineers who 
recognize weight-reduction and greater pre- 
cision as prime problems today. 

KAYDON Thin-Section Tapered Roller, 
Straight Roller, and Ball Bearings are help- 
ing solve such problems. All types can be 


made unusually light in weight, and permit 


much more compact machine design. 

Unique high precision techniques that 
hold to closest tolerances in bearings as large 
as 120 inches outside diameter, assure con- 
sistent accuracy in all types and sizes of 
KAYDOK bearings and needle rollers. 

* * * 

For your precision bearing requirements, 

contact KAYDON of Muskegon ... Dept. B. 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
© Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 


ses NA LUN aoe eaeteiie 


MUSKEGONeMICHIGCAN 





PRECISION BALL AND BRBOLLER BEARINGS 





Food-Store Magazines Pull in Advertisers 


al 


(How Distributed) 


Woman's Day 
* (A&P: 4,500 stores) 
Family Circle 


(Safeway, Kroger, and 12 
other chains: 8,500 stores) 


Everywoman's* 
(National Tea, Food Fair, and 
58 other chains: 3,500 stores) 


Better Living* 


Advertising Revenue 
1 


1950 


$7,138,302 


4,462,875 


_ (Independent supermarkets, members, 
Super Market Institute: 4,000 stores) 


Western Family 
(11 Far Wes 


sal y 


= 





National Retailer-Owned Ceaeets 


6,500 stores) 


American Family 
(Red & White, IGA, and other 


voluntary chains: 12,000 stores) 


“1951, first year 


Dote: Publishers Information Bureau; Western Fomily end American Fomily figures from Advertising Age. 


951 


$9,378,602 
6,649,756 


1,492,734 


1,229,645 


1,213,932 


241,322 


Percent 
Change 


+ 31.4% 
+ 49.0% 


+ 34.8 % 


+ 95.7% 


Seoul Store rE Hit the Big Time 


The magazines distributed through 
grocery chains, supermarkets, independ- 
ents, and cooperative groups chalked 
up a total gross advertising revenue of 
some $20-million last year. Stack that 
up against the $12.6-million for 1950, 
and you have some idea of where 
they're going. 

I'he food-store magazine looks good 
to everybody concerned: 

¢ For the publisher it offers a 
dream setup with distribution costs 
whacked to a minimum. 

¢ For the customer, it’s a buy at a 
bargain price. 

e For the advertiser, it means a 
big audience—pinpointed on the house- 
wile. 

e For the retailer-distributor, it 
means extra profits and goodwill. 
¢ Publisher's Gain—The low cost of 
distribution is the overwhelming asset 
from the publisher’s viewpoint. Maga- 
zines usually are distributed about half 
by subscription—through the mails— 
and half by newsstand sales. Either way 
involves a big, expensive operation. And 
the new postal rates this year will add 
to the headaches. 

The publisher of the supermarket 
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magazine has none of this worry. The 
case of Woman's Day is typical. Here, 
distribution consists simply of sending 
copies by rail or truck to the 37 ware- 
houses of Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. From there, they are trucked to the 
stores, right along with the groceries. 
his explains how the publisher can 
retail his product for a nickel—seven 
cents for Woman’s Day—and not lose 
his shirt. 
¢ Housewife’s Choice—The low price, 
in turn, helps sell the magazines. So 
does their editorial content. All contain 
some fiction. But they are primarily 
“how to do it” primers. They tell the 
housewife how to cook economically, 
how to bring up her children, how to 
clothe them and herself, how to take 
care of her house. To the budget- 
minded, this makes good sense. 

It’s a good formula today for another 
reason. The stepup in family formation 
(BW—Dec.8’51,p146) means a lot of 
new housewives, many of them young, 
who want help at their new job. 
¢ Advertiser's View—Naturally, the ad- 
vertiser is watching this growing me- 
dium. Roughly 12-million women a 
month plunked down the price of a 


magazine in tl 
last. year. 

As a result, t 
are hard on t 
women’s servi 
Home Journal's 
(March, 1951 
same month W 
of over 4-millior 
¢ Pinpoint—Th¢ 
this market to t 
knows exactly wl 
must pitch hi 
controls a good 
strings. And 
ing, a seller wa 
¢ Good Looks—! 
dent, P. K. Leb 


major factor that 


tiser: the impr 
magazines. W< 
with this. “W 
of our product 
In fact, Won 
that it should 


food-distribution fic 


same Category 
magazines 
e Key—In a 


tiser’s and th 
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Lincoln learned with charcoal, but 


your children have this versatile teacher 


The youthful Lincoln “did his sums” 
with charcoal before an open fire— 
but today’s children can absorb much 
learning quickly through Webster 
Electric’s Ekotape recorder, the high- 
fidelity recorder-reproducer which 
daily is gaining added stature as an 
educational force! 


Ekotape is more than just a versatile 
teacher; it is a valued tool in business 
and industry, a ready helper in church, 
a limitless source of home entertain- 
ment....It is a product of Webster 
Electric Company, pioneer manufac- 
turer of electrical, 
electronic and me- 
chanical aids which 
contribute much to 
the welfare and con- 
venience of Ameri- 
cans—in business, 
in government, in 


WEBSTER 


RACINE @ 


PELECT RIC] 


education and in the home. 

Under peacetime and wartime econ- 
omies alike, Webster Electric has 
steadily advanced in the development 
and application of many skills . . . en- 
gineering, designing, manufacturing 
skills, some of them highly unusual 
... toward creating and building a 
wide range of products to meet today’s 


needs—and to anticipate tomorrow’s! 


Ekotape recorders, in a variety of 

models, are among these advanced 

products. A few others are mentioned 

at the right... . All bear the Webster 
Electric name. All 
share Webster Elec- 
tric’s unchallenged 
reputation forquality 
and performance. 
This we cherish— 
this we are pledged 
to keep always! 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 





Teletalk—aristocrat of intercommunication 
systems—provides instant two-way conversa- 
tion between individuals and departments: 
Just flip a key and talk! Soves time, waste 
motion, energy. Used by large and small 
businesses, industries, institutions, govern 
ment agencies, 


Hydraulic Pumps— Webster Electric man- 
ufactures a variety of geor-type hydraulic 
pumps of advanced design, suitable to a 
wide range of industrial and agricultural 
applications in the field of servo- and power- 
hydraulics; also, small pumps for circulating 
lubricating oil under hydraulic pressure. 


In more than two million homes heoted 
with oil, more dependable heat is enjoyed 
year in and year out because the oil burners 
are equipped with Webster Electric Fuel-units 
and Transformers—"the heart of an oil- 
heating system.” 


Has the tone quolity of your record- 
player deteriorated? Perhaps the pick-up 
cartridge has grown “tired.” If so, the full 
beauty and richness of the original tone 
con be restored by replacing the old car- 
tridge with a new Featheride Pickup Car- 
tridge—another Webster Electric product. 


go be | 
a Y 


Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wisconsin 
Please send me information on items checked 
below 
(D Ekotape Recorder [] Teletalk 
(CD Featheride (CJ Fuel Units & 
Pick-up Cartridges Transformers 
oO Hydraulic Pumps 


Name. 





Address. 
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WHEN YOU MEN 
FIND OUT 

WHATS NEW 
AT THE 


PLASTICS SHOW 


I'M BETTING YOULL 
HAVE THIS THING 














Every facet of the vast plastics 
industry will be concentrated in Phila- 
delphia’s Convention Hall. You will see 
what's new in research, raw materials, 
machinery, and production techniques. 
If there’s an answer to your problem in 
the plastics industry, you'll find it at the 
Exposition. This exposition is not open 
to the public, Requests for admission 
tickets should be written on your com- 
pany letterhead directed to THE SOCI- 
ETY OF THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 
Inc., 67 W. 44th Street, New York 18, 
N.Y. 


HILADELPHIA 
ONVENTION HALL 
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sponse stems from the phenomenon of 
today’s retailing: the growth of the 
supermarket. Self-service means pre- 
selling, Leberman points out. And to 
presell, a manufacturer must advertise. 

Significantly, food-store-magazine ad- 

vertisers are no longer food manufac- 
turers only. Food products still pre- 
dominate, but many nonfood makers 
have stepped into the picture, espe- 
cially in the bigger magazines. 
e Newcomers—The influx of ads for 
drugs, beauty aids, and cigarettes re- 
flects the addition of these lines to 
supermarket wares. But the magazines 
also carry ads of products you can’t find 
on the grocer’s shelf: General Electric, 
Thor, Presto, Cannon Mills, Necchi 
sewing machines, etc. 

Woman’s Day reports that, of its total 
of 436 advertisers last year, 245 make 
products that aren’t sold in grocery 
stores at all. Of its 146 new advertisers 
in 1951, 101 don’t sell in grocery 
stores. 
¢ Retailer's Gain—The retailer makes 
a little money—usually about a cent a 
copy—practically painlessly. He wins 
some goodwill; and the magazines 
help take the curse of impersonality off 
self-service stores. They also give some 
of the chains a chance to advertise their 
private brands. 
¢ Pudding’s Proof—The entry of Better 
Living last year and the reappearance of 
Everywoman’s attest the field’s grow- 
ing lure. 

By now, in fact, the magazines have 
pretty much staked out the whole field. 
The top three—Woman’s Day, Family 
Circle, Everywoman’s—have most of 
the chains sewed up. Better Living 
covers the independent supermarkets— 
both chain and individual stores—that 
are members of the Super Market In- 
stitute. Western Family operates 
through retailer-owned wholesaling out- 
lets. American Family covers the inde- 
pendent self-service field, mostly volun- 
tary cooperatives. 
¢ Rundown—All the publications use 
the same basic editorial formula. But 
a quick rundown of the field points up 
some of the differences: 

Woman’s Day, tops in both circula- 
tion and advertising revenue, was started 
with A&P money back in 1937. It 
went from 32 pages to (this month) 
224. The price climbed from two cents 
to seven; circulation climbed, too. 

The magazine says it is in no sense 
an A&P organ, though it is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Tea Co. “A&P 
runs its show; we run ours,” says a 
spokesman. There are no deals to tie 
advertising into food-store sales. 

Promotion aims at the advertiser, 
not at circulation. The magazine has an 
advertising budget of about $300,000. 

Its chief merchandising gimmick is 
its Fashion Fabric Plan. Woman's 
Day makes up a mailing piece for 


fabric buyers of 2 tores. This tells 
the stores two months ahead of publica- 
tion what patterns the magazine will be 
featuring. Then WD lists the stores 
that stock fabrics to suit the pattern. 
Family Circle is No. 2 in both cir- 
culation and advertising revenue. Be- 
ginning next month its circulation 
guarantee will bx )-million. 
being the patriarch of the lot (it was 
founded in 1932), it claims to represent 
the biggest chunk of food sales of any 
—$3.5-billion yearly for all 14 chains. 
Family Circle’s Fashion Forecast is 
similar to Woman’s Day’s Fashion 
Fabric Plan. It tells buyers of depart 
ment stores what clothes the magazine 
will feature. Stores then tag clothes 
“As seen in Family Circle.” 
Everywoman’s, owned largely bv 
such big chains as Food Fair, Colonial, 
and National Tea 60 chains. Its 
guaranteed circulation is 1.5-million 
President Paul Hunter says that the 
magazine advertises for both circulation 
and advertisers, promotes tie-ins. 
Better Living reported advertising 
revenue of $1.2-n yn for its first eight 
McCall wns a controlling 
Super Market 


Beside S 


issues. 
interest; sponsorship by 
Institute (which is not an owner) gives 
it some 400 distrib s with 4,000-odd 
outlets. Better | ig goes along with 
the Big Two in selling advertising space 
only. It hopes, | r, that the stores 
will do some pt g of their own. 

Starting this March, its rates are 
based on a 1.5-million circulation, plus 
300,000 in Can Even this early in 
the game, it is to being in the 
black. 

Western Family, headquartered in 
Hollywood, is tl ily magazine of 
the lot that is dist d free. It goes 
to the custome: 6,543 stores, out 
lets of 11 retailing ned wholesaling 
cooperative groups that make up the 
Pacific Mercantil in San Francisco. 
Pacific Mercantil the West Coast 
branch of Nat Retailer-Owned 
Grocers; Certified ers of California 
is its biggest men Che latest audit 
showed a circula of 831,960, plus 
complimentary vic 

Western Famil strong on mer- 
chandising aids. It has a staff of 21 
working with th wr buving units of 
the stores. The idvice on tie-in 
displays, advertising, and the like. Just 
recently, Charl slass gaggia wee 
with Edgar Seymour, set up a sx hool 
to teach his merchandising staff and 
space salesmen { listribution from 
A to Z. 

American Family, « 
on the list. But it racked up a 95% in- 
crease in adverti revenue last vear. 
Its circulation guarantee is 750,000; this 
February circulat 1 reached 850,000— 
up 500,000 sinc last June. Like West- 
ern Family, American Family special- 
izes in merchandising aids. 


f Chicago, is last 
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Bundyweld Tubing is double- 
walled from a single copper- 
coated steel strip. Exclusive, 
patented beveled edges afford 
smoother joint, absence of 
bead, less chance for any 


tubing ptoblems 7 


SWITCH TO BUNDYWELD 


Harassed by poor performance in your 
tubing parts? By erratic tubing behavior 
in your fabrication steps? 


Then switch to Bundyweld, the only tub- 
ing double-walled from a single strip, with 
inside and outside beveled edges. 


This multiple-wall type of Bundy ® tub- 
ing speeds down hundreds of production 


lines without a hitch. It sets stiff per- 
formance standards in thousands of tub- 
ing uses, such as refrigeration condenser 
and evaporator coils, radiant heating grids, 
fuel and brake lines in 95% of today’s cars. 


For technical information, or design or 
fabrication help, write Bundy Tubing 
Company, world’s largest producer of 
small-diameter tubing. 


Bundy Tubing Company 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING 


@ AFFILIATED PLANTS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY 








(A yotton of coal vil, please I 


vast and powerful motor truck fleet. 


ou could always tell when it was 

Saturday. Regular as payday, 
young Aggie showed up at the general 
store with her weekly order. It was 
important business. In wintertime the 
little oilstove she refueled was the only 
thing that made the traditional Satur- 
day night bath bearable. 

A million Aggies laugh about it now. 
Today their job is done by the modern 
fuel oil trucks you take for granted. 
Effortlessly, economically, they keep 
America’s fuel oil needs supplied from 
crossroads to metropolis. Behind them, 
tracing the entire complex course of 
petroleum production and distribu- 
tion, are other busy segments of our 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
POR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


Yes, trucks are vital to America’s 
commerce. And nowhere in this mighty 
chain is there a link more important 
than the truck axles that carry, move 
and stop the load. That is why The 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company takes 


TIM iad 
A ES 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


ah WA, 
Bn a). eli 


such healthy pride in the pioneering 
part it has played in truck develop- 
ment for more th forty years. 

You find the 7 
spread 
motor truck hist 
engineers have mad 
to every 
design and cor 


ken-Detroit name 
earliest pages of 

Timken- Detroit 
their contribution 


across the 


idvance in axle 
ction. Timken- 
Detroit Axles Brakes are today 
The Accepted St / for quality and 
dependability throughout the world. 


notewort! 


y p A 
TRADE MARK W REGISTERED PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. e OSHKOSH, WIS. e UTICA, 
N.Y. @ ASHTABULA, KENTON AND NEWARK, O. @ NEW CASTLE, PA. 











MARKETING BRIEFS 
POST 


IN THIS ISSUE 
One of the Great Books of Our Time: 
WHITTAKER 


CHAMBERS 


OWN STORY OF THE 
HISS CASE 


A story that. for the first time. will 
show you the true dimensions of the 
communist threat to America 
- 


To ballyhoo a series of articles by Whit- 
taker Chambers, Saturday Evening 
Post appeared without a picture on its 
cover this week for the first time since 
September, 1899. Chambers, key wit- 
ness in the Alger Hiss case, got $75,000 
for his Post articles—the most the Post 
ever paid to one person, it thinks. 


Price tags on men’s suits were slashed 
$3 by Richman Bros., manufacturer 
with 67 stores; that puts Richman suits 
back to pre-Korea prices. Industry- 
wide poor business (BW —Jan.26'52, 
p19) was the reason, said George Rich- 
man, president. Falling prices of wool 
made the cut possible. 
* 


Drugstore sales in 1951 finally pulled 
up from their plateau (BW—Dec.9'50, 
p66). They hit a peak of $3.9-billion, 
up $264-million from 1950. Most of 
the rise stemmed from higher prices; 
Drug Topics reports that while unit 
volume was up slightly from 1950 it 
was still below 1947. Using 1947 as 
100%, unit volume for 1951 was only 
95.2%. 
. 
Insurance against food spoilage is the 
latest sales lure of Crosley home freez- 
s. The optional policy, good for three 
years, covers spoilage due to outside 
power interruption or any mechanical 
failure of the freezer. 
° 


Hearings on the McGuire bill to get 
fair trade on its feet again (BW - 
Dec.29'51,p79) start on Monday be- 
fore the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee. That’s a break for fair 
traders; this committee is supposed to 
be friendlier toward them than Rep. 
Celler’s Judiciary Committee, which is 
slated to start hearings on fair trade 
legislation later in the month. 
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215 TONS 
Safely handled with 
KEYSTONE ROPE WIRE! 





























i) 


Wire rope to lift a ladle full of 
molten steel is just one dra- 
matic example of wire use that 
requires flawless uniformity. 
The physical properties, ten- 
sile strength, structure — all 
must conform to exacting 
specifications for quality rope. 
Keystone Ropewire regularly 
meets those specifications by 
extreme care throughout man- 
ufacture. 


INDUSTRIAL WIRE SPECIALISTS 


The regular uniformity of all Keystone indus- 
trial wire is attained by careful selection of 
specially prepared steel, slow and meticulous 
processing and rigid inspections. 


The same care and attention will be given to 
the wire you require for your product regard- 
less of type and quality. 

For your industrial wire problems consult 
with Keystone’s Industrial Wire Specialist. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





THE BRANCH STORE: 


1950 Median Operating 
Results of 
Branch Main 
Stores Stores 
It has some disadvantages, compared 
with the parent store: 
Fewer stock turns (times per year) 84% 4.98% 
Less sales per sq. ft. of selling space ' $82.16 
Lower average gross sale $4.68 
Higher real estate costs (% of net sales) 2.28% 


It has some advantages, too: 


Fewer returns (% of net sales) 
Less total expense per transaction 
More selling space (% of total space) 71.86% 


Everybody's And since the branch “lives off” the 


main store, it also has: 


FOR Lower markdowns (% of net sales) 
Lower payroll costs (% of net sales) 13.25% 


Lower advertising costs (% of net sales) 0.95% 


this “Control” a nis of Research, Harvard Graduate Schoo! of Business Administration 
Sizing Up the Branch Store 


stores with 48 





N every washroom where 
you have MOSINEE “Towel The table above is the first batch and 17 specialty 
Control” installed 7 of solid statistics that retailers have branches. 
rol installed, you ll get ever had on branch store operations. * Tentative Answers—Rctailers will be 
It doesn’t by any means tell them every- thankful for the solid statistics pre- 
nie thing they would like to know but it is sented by Brown. It will give them a 
MOSINEE Towel . . . softer, a start toward answering some of the yardstick for their own peo But 
biggest questions in the department they will also note that Brown has left 
3 ‘ store business today. a lot of the ifs and buts about the 
of two or more others. Fewer For instance, how profitable are branch store business unanswered. 
branch stores? What kind of operating Brown himself stresses the tentative 
Behe results can you expect from them? Do _ nature of the stud) 
towels used because MOSINEE they cut into the volume of the parent Take the question of how profitable 
store? branch stores are. Brown says that 
Questions like this have bothered re- _ branches give parent stores certain “‘nat- 
towel consumption by an aver- tailers more and more during the past ural advantages,” such as bigger volume. 
few years. Branch stores are compara- In any case, stores that go in heavily for 
tively new in the U.S., but they've branches seem to do better profitwise 
costs go down ... . and these been springing up fast. As a result, than those that do 
towels please all users. That there's a big need for data. And there But Brown refuses to take this as 
we hasn’t been time to gather nearly absolute evidence of cause and effect. 
pays! Write for name of near- enough. ' “It is possible that their better profits 
- e Filling the Gap—Last week the Har- stem from more efficient over-all oper 
est Distributor. vard School Fig “eran Administra- ation and hence should be attributed 
tion helped meet the need by publish- _ to the general competence of their man- 
ing “Operating Results of Department agements rather than to the fact that 


and Specialty Store Branches.” they are engaged in the operation of 


With This is the result of three vears’ work _ branch stores.” 
by Milton P. Brown, assistant professor e The Difficulty—\What makes it so 


credit! Everyone likes it. One 
more absorbent ...does the work 


towels needed ... and fewer 





Sentinel Towel Cabinets reduce 


age of 30% or more. Towel 


of business administration. Brown’s hard to pin down the problem of 
study is similar in treatment and scope branch-store profit? The answer is 
BETTER TOWEL SERVICE + LESS COST to the school’s long-established annual bookkeeping. A lot of the profits made 
BAY WEST PAPER CO. job on the operating results of depart- by branch stores are simply bookkeep- 
Divkion of Aecinee Paper Mite Co ment and specialty stores. ing profits. 

eer aoe ae The data in the report are compiled To a considerable degree, says Brown, 
from material gathered from 25 parent the department store and specialty store 
department stores with 56 branches, branch “lives off” its parent store down- 
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ENDURO Flies with the Thunderjets 





Machined fittings for aircraft hydraulic control 
systems must, above all, be strong and tough. 
They must contain pressures as high as 3000 
pounds per square inch and possess high safety 
margins. They must fight off all attacks of cor- 
rosion and of fatigue. They must resist the effects 
of sudden changes in temperature and pressure. 


The material to provide all these qualities, yet 
be economical to forge and to machine? It’s 
Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel, in free- 
machining grades, both hot rolled and cold 
drawn bars. For other applications, ENDURO 
also is manufactured in sheets and strip. 


Outstanding among ENDURO’s special proper- 
ties is its long useful life under the most severe 
operating conditions. It resists rust, corrosion, 
and the action of most acids and alkalies; resists 
fatigue; fights scorching heat and sub-zero cold; 
resists abrasion; and is easy to clean and to keep 
clean. Among the strongest and toughest of com- 
mercial metals, ENDURO still is readily workable. 


For your new products, new processes, and 
equipment replacement programs, think 
ENDURO. Republic metallurgical and technical 
staffs stand ready to work with you on any 
future development . . . and to help you get 
the most from the many analyses of ENDURO 
Stainless and Heat-Resisting Steels available 
now. Just write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Parker AN fittings, manufactured 316 ENDURO Division « Massi 
Stainless Sel by Parker Aliant Company, Cle sand, Obi, Pros. - peieers ° earen “" oe 
ad mae ee ny eet Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17,N.Y. 











HEN WE HEAR THE ORATORY that breaks out 
in Washington from time to time concerning 
decreasing competition, we wonder what industries 
they’re talking about. Certainly our experience is to the contrary. 

Take our valve business, for instance. When our Nordstrom valves were 
first introduced some 25 years ago, perhaps a dozen manufacturers got all 
the business in the petroleum and gas industries. Today, even in a so-called 
sellers’ market, there are often fifty valve makers competing for every major 
order, and month after month, in sales call reports, we see the names of new 
manufacturers we have never heard of before, getting business. 

It’s equally true in the machine tool field, where our Delta Power Tool 
Division pioneered the manufacture of light, high-precision tools for industry 
and home workshop use. Once Delta stood almost alone, but as soon as it 
was demonstrated that there were sales to be made—that there was a growing 
market—competition blossomed. 

The point is, so far as we are concerned, since most of our products are 
sold in expanding markets we find constantly growing competition. Probably 
we've benefited from it, because in our company’s history, we've never seen 
the time that business was so good that the customer could be taken for 
granted, or that we could cut back on product improvement research. Com- 
petition has kept us young, and as long as we choose to operate in industrial 
markets where the opportunity to make sales is reasonably constant, it 
undoubtedly always will. 

> 


Among the growing uses for Liquefied Petroleum Gas is for powering 
buses. San Antonie Transit Company is typical of « transportation 
system that is finding fuel economies in LP-gas. It is typical, too, that 
the Sen Antonio company's fueling system is controlled by Rockwell- 
built Nordstrom veaives. 


Quick case histories of production savings through use of Rockwell-built 
Delta power tools: Four-Wheel Drive Auto Company in Wisconsin uses a 
Delta abrasive cut-off machine for cutting metal moulding for truck cabs 
and gets ten times faster production than previous methods . . . Reed-Prentice 
Corp., Worcester, Mass., uses a single Delta 17-inch drill press to machine 57 
different parts .. . Kirkhof Electric Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., put a Delta 
17-inch drill onks on an overhead crane and now drills holes in any location 
on 36 x 96 inch switchboard panels without moving them . . . National 
Scientific Products Co., Chicago, cuts wafer-thin quartz crystal for communi- 
cation instruments on Delta 14-inch drill presses fitted with abrasive wheels. 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company had its biggest year of shipments in 1951. 
Total shipments were in excess of $99,000,000, compared with the previous high 
of $71,556,000 in 1950. The 1951 backlog exceeded $23,000,000 as against 
$22,000,000 in 1950. However, this year’s figures do not include defense contracts 
which amount to several million dollars. From late 1944 Rockwell has expanded 
from four manufacturing plants to seventeen. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH &, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 








town. This is particularly true in the 
case of payroll and advertising expenses. 
The downtown store’s personnel pro- 
vide a lot of work in the way of han- 
dling stock and services for the branch. 
But the branch isn’t charged for its fair 
share of these services, says Brown. Nor 
is it charged for the benefit it gets out 
of the downtown store’s advertising. 

And the services rendered by the 
parent store have another oy eg 
effect. They make it possible for the 
branch to put most of its space into 
selling, whereas the downtown store 
has to have most of its space tied up 
with warehousing, servicing, etc. This 
means that about 70% of the branch’s 
total area is productive—a major factor 
in the branch’s good profit showing. 

Along with this, the branch has a lot 
of other advantages—far outweighing 
the disadvantages that stem from its low 
volume. 

As a result, total expense in the de- 

partment store branch ran 24.62% of 
net sales in 1950, as against 32.54% 
in the parent store The — 
had net operating profits of 8.46%, 
against 4.27% for the parent store. 
e Distance Factor—The figures for 
branch specialty stores do not differ 
greatly lems those for department 
stores, as shown in the table on page 
114. One major difference, however, 
is the distance between parent and 
branch store. The average department 
store branch is 12 miles from home, 
the average specialty branch store is 
35 miles away. And it is not uncom- 
mon for specialty stores to put branches 
clear outside their trading areas. 

One reason for this is that many spe- 
cialty store—like Bonwit Teller in New 
York—feel that their names have na- 
tional reputation because of style or 
swank. Also, stocking up a specialty 
store is an easier job than it is for a 
department store, where the stock is 
broader and bulkier 
eChanges—There are some major 
trends at work in the field. The most 
important one is the fast rate of growth 
in the branch store’s volume. It has 
way outstripped that of the parent store 
downtown. 

This is having some important ef- 

fects. It means that branches are grow- 
ing up to their big shiny new plants. 
Bigger volume in turn may help to re- 
duce some merchandise costs by tend- 
ing to increase such factors as sales per 
sq. ft. 
e Raised Finger—Brown’s study ends 
on a cautious note. No one really 
knows, he points out, whether or not 
branches are “detrimental to the growth 
of their parent store.” Also, he adds 
pessimistically, it may be that com- 
petition is forcing the construction of 
too many branches, creating a “surplus 
of store capacity.” This, of course, 
would have a severe effect on parent 
store volume. 
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The Celanese program of expansion 


anticipates your business growth 


In 1951, Celanese launched a chemical 
expansion program that includes en- 
larged research facilities at Clark- 
wood, Texas, a new petrochemical 
plant at Pampa, Texas, an additional 
production unit to the Bishop, Texas 
plant ... a new affiliate plant in 
Canada, These additions will result in 
greatly expanded manufacturing fa- 
cilities for the production of organic 
chemicals by the revolutionary 
Celanese oxidation method—using 
selected petroleum hydrocarbons for 
raw material. 


With industrial activity at a high 


level and the need for basic organic 
chemicals greater now than in the 
past, this program is designed to meet 
thegrowing needs of present accounts, 
and to give many other industries 
a new, dependable source of supply. 


How much of your long range plan- 
ning rests on the continuous avail- 
ability of basic organic chemicals? 
Your business can move ahead faster 
if you plan to ween on “Chemicals by 
Celanese”’. 

Celanese Corporation of America, 
Chemical Division, Dept. 568-B, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


Chemicals by Celanese 


Butyl Alcohols 
n-Propanol 


Acetic Acid 

Acetone 

Butylene Glycols 
Dipropylene Glycol 
Propylene Glycol 
Propylene Oxide 
Tricresy! Phosphates 
Special Solvents 


Formaldehyde in 
Alcohols 











Making a product easy to buy 


Quick reference to facts about 

your product is best provided by 
Perrygraf Slide-Charts . . . pull a tab or 
rotate a dise and information is available 
in one compact unit... easy to read... 
easy to understand. They uncover new 
pocapents and help make sales. For a 
’errygraf Shide-Chart on your product, 
submit facts and explain what you want a 
Slide-Chart to do. We will advise how it 
can be made and the estimated cost. 


Write for New Booklet 


Designers and Manufacturers 
PERRYGRAF CORP, MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 


From small “Original 
Equipment Manufac- 
turer” units to public 

werks giants of 

200,000 G.P.M., 


ing need. Job records 
of a querter of a 
century and more prove 
their lower-cost service. 
Centrifugal, axial and mixed 
flow pumps for all purposes. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


Address 
Dept. BW-1 


ECONOMY PUMPS, INC. 


DIV. OF C. H. WHEELER MFG. CO. 
Sedgley Ave. at 19th and Lehigh, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 





Recorders vs. Bootleggers 


Columbia Record Co., in the first major court action 
against illegal disc practices, has charged the makers of 
“Jolly Roger"’ records with pirating Columbia property. 


Columbia Records, Inc., got together 
with jazz artist Louis Armstrong and 
went to the New York courts last weck 
with a complaint against Paradox In- 
dustries, Inc. The charge: pirating of 
records. 

According to Columbia, Paradox had 
put out six different Louis Armstrong 
jazz records—recorded entirely from rec- 
ords previously issued by Columbia. 
The trade name under which Paradox 
marketed the discs: “Jolly Roger.” 
¢ First Big Action—This marked the 
record industry’s first major reaction to 
the bootlegging problem. No one has 
ever done much about it—mainly for 
two reasons: ; 

¢ The bootleggers are almost im- 
possible to catch. 

¢ There are so many of them that 
each indi -idual one does relatively little 
harm in comparison with the whole. 
Consequently, it’s hardly worth the 
time and expense for a company to go 
after any of them. As one industry 
spokesman put it: “If we could round 
up the whole bunch of them and drag 
them into court under one suit, it would 
be fine. But we can’t; we have to deal 
with them one by one.” 
¢ The Methods—Disc bootlegging falls 
into two main classifications: pirating 
and counterfeiting. 

In pirating, the bootlegger makes 
copies of a record, then puts his own 
brand name on the copies and markets 
them as originals. This way, he can’t 
be charged with trademark violations. 
He’s violating the copyright law, but 
even here he’s relatively safe: Generally, 
it’s not the record company but the 
originator or publisher of the piece of 
music that holds the copyright. The 
originator or publisher is not likely to 
be wealthy and consequently is not 
likely to be interested in an expensive 
court action. 

Columbia doesn’t hold the copyright 
on the Louis Armstrong music. Its 
complaint against Paradox is charging 
only “wrongful taking of property” 
and “unfair competition.” 

In counterfeiting, the bootlegger 
copies not only the record but the 
label as well. Here, of course, he’s open 
to a trademark suit. But still, he’s not 
taking much of a chance: A counter- 
feiter usually stays in business only a 
few weeks before pulling up stakes. By 
the time the effects of his operations are 
felt, he’s gone. 
¢ Fly-by-Night—Gaiety Music Shop, 
off Times Square in New York City, 


cites a typical instance of a counter- 
feiter at work: 

Last December Columbia Records 
was paralyzed by a strike in its plant. 
As a result, very few records were de- 
livered from the company to the music 
stores for several weeks. Johnny Ray’s 
“Cry” was on the Hit Parade at the 
time; customers were howling for the 
record, but the stores just didn’t have it. 
It was an ideal situation for a counter- 
feiter, and one of them seized the op- 
portunity. 

He walked into Gaicty and said he 
had several hundred “Cry” records out- 
side in his car. Bernard Katz, owner of 
the store, had just finished talking to 
the Columbia distribution people, and 
they had told him there were absolutely 
none of the records to be had. Conse 
quently, he was leery of the situation 
and did not buy any of the stranger’s 
offering. But he did ask to see a sample. 
The label was a fairl imita 
tion of an Okeh (Columbia trade name 
label. The stranger hasn’t been seen 
since. 
¢ Widespread Trouble—Columbia isn’t 
by any means the only record company 
that’s been having trouble with boot- 
leggers. Almost every major company 
reports some difficulty. Capitol Rec 
ords, Inc., says its Yma Sumac record 
ings were pirated under the brand nam¢ 
“Inca.” Mercury Record Corp. ran 
into counterfeiters with one of its big 
selling Patti Page discs. And RCA 
Victor came up with the classic story 
of them all: 

Many record 
cluded, run a 
making records fo: 
tomers. The custome: 
recording; the record company turns 
out as many discs as the customer 
wants. One day man walked into 
RCA with a length of tape, had a large 
order of records made from it. Later, 
RCA found out that the tape was a 
recording of one of its own popular 
discs. The man had gone out and sold 
the records at a handsome profit. 
¢ Slow Motion—Columbi’s _ present 
complaint against Paradox is the first 
big court action t me out of the 
bootlegging troub \bout the only 
previous move of any importance was 
the recent suit brought by Columbia, 
Metropolitan Opera Assn., and Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. against Wagner 
Nichols Recorder Corp.—the charge: 
that Wagner Nichols had illegally re- 
corded Met broadcasts off the air. 


oby 1ous 


companics, RCA in- 
secondary business of 
individual cus 
brings in a tape 
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e also Lxport know-how 


Our domestic customers have learned 
that large quantities of usable know-how 
are delivered with Ferro’s products. 


Also, we have exported that precious com- 
modity to each of the locations on the map 
above. At each spot is a Ferro plant, making 
Ferro products under the Ferro engineering- 
plus-chemistry teamwork idea. 


These plants provide products and services 
greatly needed locally. They add in turn to 
the experience Ferro brings to problems 
you bring to us. 


You should get to know the Ferro team. It 
melds sound engineering practices with chemi- 
cal ingenuity and imagination; it is the working 
principle by which we make major contributions 
to industrial finishing, to electrical heating, to 
many chemicals, to colors, to many allied fields. 
Our better-known areas of ceramics and porce- 
lain enamels are the base from which frontiers 
in many directions are being explored and 
developed and perfected. 

Could our engineering-plus-chemistry team help 
you? Ferro Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


QUA FROWNER \S ENGINEERING 
TEAMED WITH CHEMISTRY... 
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1940. 
1941. 
1942. 
1943. 
1944... 
1945.. 


1946, 
1947. 


$53,312 
73,140 
116,062 
169,228 
292,359 
370,353 
266,924 
1948. 273,787 
1949. 385,526 
19SO . kan SUS BFT1 
WSR 674,610 


$45,024 
25,440 
51,221 
70,815 
109,978 
143,612 
88,732 
127,171 
107,587 
280,728 
321,550 


$8,288 
47,700 
64,841 
98,413 
182,381 


226,741 


178,192 
146,616 
277,939 


238,083 
353,060 


401,611 
486,850 
653,653 
882,191 
1,284,185 
1,311,108 
1,409,165 
1,505,762 
1,973,547 
2,530,563 
3,129,629 


TOTALS... $3,194,112 $1,371,858 $1,822,254 


*Yearly average of redemptions to new share sales, ** increase in 1941-51 period. 


Super-Year for Open-End 


Simply colossal. 

Uhat’s the way the open-end invest- 
ment trust trade describes its 1951 op- 
erations. And no wonder. When last 
year ended the group could boast that: 

e Sales of new shares had rocketed 
to a record high for the third consecu- 
tive year. 

e Total assets, as well as the num- 
ber of stockholders, had hit new peaks 
for the 10th straight year. 

¢ Distributions to stockholders in 
1951 were larger than ever before. 

Here’s the statistical picture of 1951 
for 103 leading open-end funds, accord- 
ing to figures (above) made public last 
week by the National Assn. of Invest- 
ment Companies: 

New-share sales: $675-million, pass- 
ing the $600-million level for the first 
time. That’s $156-million—almost a 
third—higher than the 1950 peak. It is 
$289-million greater than in 1949. 

New assets: Above the $3-billion 
mark for the first time. Thanks to a 
record inflow of “new money,” and to 
last year’s uptrend in stock prices, 
issets climbed above $3.1-billion. That’s 
$600-million, or 25%, greater than the 
vear before, twice the size of the open- 
end funds as recently as 1948. 


120 


Number of shareholders: 1,110,432— 
That’s 172,000, or 18%, more than at 
the close of 1950 (high-water mark un- 
til last year). 

Dividends: $237-million, including 
$108-million disbursed from profits on 
sales of security holdings. That's $86- 
million—or 57% —more than 1950's 
payout, the previous high. 

However, not everything was peaches 
and cream. Also at an all-time high— 
though not a boasting point—was the 
amount of stock turned in for redemp- 
tion by holders. Some $322-million 
worth of shares already outstanding 
were paid off in 1951. Thus, on the 
average, about 48¢ of each $1 of new 
capital received had to be used to re- 
tire stock sold earlier. Only once before 
in the postwar years had a higher ratio 
been reported—in 1950, when redemp- 
tions approximated 54% of new-share 
sales. In the 1946-49 period, the re- 
demption ratio averaged out at 36%. 
e Pros and Cons—Managers of the in- 
vestment funds have no apologies for 
last year’s high redemption ratio. They 
contend that, when people have paper 
profits, a certain percentage always will 
want to turn them into cash. 

Nevertheless, many Wall Street 
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color pictures prove 


your point... the 


KODASLIDE 
PROJECTOR, 


MASTER MODEL, 


gives lnibbiant roalian to your transparencies 


Here’s the way to put the full power of color to work for 
you. When you show your color transparencies on the 
Kodaslide Projector, Master Model, they fairly spring to 
life with an impact and vivid realism that prove your 
point. In office, lecture hall, or even in a large audito- 
rium, the superb optical system of this remarkable 
instrument can provide more light on the screen than 
any other 2 x 2-inch slide projector. Even in a light- 
ed room, your color slides take on a new brilliance. 
Your sales, training, or demonstration story is told with 
a conviction that brings results . . . keeps you in control 
of your audience at all times. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


With a choice of four fast lenses and lamps up to 1000 
watts, the Kodaslide Projector, Master Model, meets 
every projection requirement. To protect your valuable 
transparencies, a fan forces cool air to the lamp, to the 
condensing system, and to both sides of the slide. A 
handsomely covered carrying case, holding the pro- 
jector, two lenses, spare lamp, slide carrier, and cord is 
available as an accessory. For further information or a 
demonstration of the Kodaslide Projector, Master Mod- 
el, see your Kodak Audio-Visual dealer. Prices ranging 
from $169 to $246, depending on choice of lens. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on the Kodaslide 
Projector, Master Model. 
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This announcement +3 neither an offer to sell sor a solicitation of an offer to bu 
Securities. The offer is made only by the applicable Rohn y any of these 


The Dayton Power and Light Company 
$15,000,000 First Mortgage Bonds, 3'4% Series Due 1982 


Dated February 1, 1952 Due February 1, 1982 
Interest payable semi-annually February 1 and August 1 in New York City 


Price 102144% and Accrued Interest 


256,007 Shares Common Stock 


($7 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe these 

shares have been issued by the Company to its common a & 

which rights will expire at 3 o'clock P.M. Eastern Standard Time on 
February 15, 1952, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $32 a Share 


The several underwriters may ler shares of Common Stock at prices 

not less than the Subscription Price set forth above less, in the case of 

sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers, and not greater 

than either the last sale or current offering price on the New York 

Stock Exchange, whichever is ter, plus an amount equal to the 
commission the Stock Exchange. 


Copies of the applicable Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Securities in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. W. E. HUTTON & CO. 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. BLYTH & CO., INC. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORA non" GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 

WHITE, WELD & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 

STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION DREXEL & CO. 























January 29, 1952 


























33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


HEATMAKERS = Comson Sood 
on Common Stock 

F } t t f A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 

per share has been declared, pe 
ol 


_"N y | Atlas Corporation 


March 21, 1952, to holders record 
at the close of business on February 
27, 1952 om the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation. 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY iil emer iaemaiatl 
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KEEP “clues” in MIND WHEN LOOKING FOR: 


Employment 
Personnel 
Equipment 
Special Business Services 
See the “clues” and Business Services Sections on page 150 
For information on rates write: 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Classified Advertising Division 330 W. 42nd St.—New York 18, N. Y. 











tain that the trust people just don’t 
know adversity—that in the decade of 
their phenomenal growth they have 
never been up against really tough go- 
ing. The bad spill after the 1942-46 
bull market and the jolt when hos- 
tilities broke out in Korea, they main- 
tain, hardly constituted trials by fire. 
e Divergences—These arguments in 
generalities, however, overlook the dif- 
ferences between the various types of 
trusts. Open-end funds came in almost 
as many types as do securities of individ- 
ual corporations—and are merchandised 
on their individual charms. 

Some, for example, hold only com- 
mon stocks, or bonds or preferreds ex- 
clusively. Others concentrate in the 
shares of a single industry; still others 
have constantly shifting holdings of 
bonds, preferreds, and commons. Thus 
at any given moment traders and in- 
vestors will have different preferences 
for buvs or redemptions 

Last year the heaviest redemptions 
were in the specialized trusts. Their 
sales of new shares rose only 8% above 
1950; redempt swallowed up virtu- 
ally all of the new money they obtained. 

New-share sales of the common stock 
funds, on the other hand, rose 48%, 
compared with their 29% advance the 
year before. And the redemption rate 
here was down to 43% from the 1950 
figure of 51% 

Balanced funds held in a middle 
ground. New-share sales rose only 23% 
in 1951 (compared to a 41% jump 
the previous while redemptions 
held about the same ratio to new sales 
at 25% 

Individual performances of open-end 
funds were just about as varied as those 
of Big Board stocks 
eA Matter of Aims—Investment re- 
sults and dividends will differ from vear 
to year according to varying objectives 
One fund may ) at price stability and 
safety of capita Another may shoot 
for long-term capital gains. Or a third 
may be interested in only speculative 


issucs. 

The investor is wise to pick the type 

that fits his needs. But, by the same 
token, he should be slow to compare 
results. Obviously, the investment re- 
sults should be as varied as the aims. 
e Low Priced—Last year funds special- 
izing in low-price commons generally 
made much less favorable showings 
than in 1950. Funds interested only in 
investment-grade stocks, on the other 
hand, came close to equaling their 
1950 results on both capital apprecia- 
tion and dividends 

One speculative fund could boast 
(after taking “capital gains” dividends 
into consideration) of capital apprecia- 
tion of only 11 compared with 40% 
in 1950. Another gained 8% vs. 27% 
in 1950. One of the most “conserva- 
tive” trusts, by contrast, could point to 
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To the Executive Planning for TOMORROW... 


Theoretically, they said, it couldn’t be done. 
Aluminum light bulb bases in brass sockets 
would corrode from galvanic action... but Gen- 
eral Electric and Reynolds engineers working 
together proved the skeptics wrong! Under con- 
trolled laboratory tests, and in actual outdoor 
use, aluminum bases met all rigid requirements. 


These were the production problems—to develop 
sufficient rim-strength with aluminum of a 
temper suitable for drawing and working—to re- 
vise the method of introducing molten glass to 
the aluminum base, to avoid adverse temperature 
effects—to determine a means of soldering con- 
duction wires to aluminum. All these problems 
were solved—and at lower cost than ever before! 
True, the savings on cost per unit were small, but 
ona volume basis made an appreciable difference. 


Consider this demonstration of the advantages 
of aluminum when you are making plans for 
tomorrow’s products. Remember, aluminum 
costs less today than before World War II... the 
only metal of which this is true. 


Reynolds Aluminum Specialists are now work- 
ing with many companies on their future designs. 
They will be glad to work with your designers to 
assure you of the maximum benefits of aluminum 
—low cost in the face of rising prices for other 
metals, light weight with strength, natural at- 
tractiveness, wide range of finishes, freedom from 
destructive rust, ease of fabrication. 


Call the Reynolds office listed under “Alu- 
minum” in your classified telephone directory. 
Or, write Reynolds Metals Company, 2586 South 
Third Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


BE SURE TO see The Kate Smith Evening Hour every Wednesday, NBC-TV, hear The Big Show with 
Tallulah Bankhead every Sunday, NBC Radio Network ... consult newspaper for local time and station. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 








Develops Business at 
British Industries Fair 


“Il found the BIF invaluable for seeing 
merchandise and developing contacts,” 
said Mr. Simmonds, President of the Paper 
Corporation of the United States, upon his 
return from last year’s BIF. “Some excel- 
lent business has developed through con- 
tacts made at the Fair, and I definitely plan 
to attend again this year.” 

British Industries Fair—London and Bir- 
mingham, May 5-16. For details, write or 
phone the nearest British Consulate, or; 
Commercial Department, British Embas- 
sy, Washington 5, D. C. ‘ 


ETCHED METAL 
DIALS & SCALES 


PRECISION MADE \ 


AMERICAN 
NAME PLATE & MFG. CO. 
Dept £, Chicage 24, a 








dard Railway 
Equipment 


NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today de 
clared a dividend of Twenty-five 
Cents (25c) per share on the Capital 
Stock, payable March 3, 1952, to 
stockholders of record Feb. 15, 1952. 

C. N. Wesley 


January 15, 1952 Treasurer 














capital appreciation ot 17% vs. 20% 
in 1950; a second of the same type had 
a rise of 15%, virtually the same as the 
year before. 

e Balanced Funds—Similar variations 
marked the so-called balanced funds— 
those whose portfolios include bonds, 
preferreds, and commons. Their man- 
agemengs shift the proportion of such 
holdings in accordance with their views 
on the market. 

However, not all managements move 
from “aggressive” securities into ‘“‘de- 
fensive” holdings at the same time. 
Some that acted most cautiously ended 
up 1951 with capital appreciation of 
only 6% to 8%; others, more opti- 
mistic, were able to boast of up to 13%. 
¢ The Test—Actually, there’s only one 
real yardstick. That is your answer to 
this question: Could you have done as 
well yourself during 1951, for example, 
with the same investment objectives, 
under the same circumstances? 

If you aren’t a tyro and you think 

you could have done as well, then open- 
end funds are probably not for vou. 
After all, their diversification and _pro- 
fessional investment management isn’t 
given “for free.” Purchasers (unless 
they're big buyers) have to pay an aver- 
sage “loading charge” of 8% (which 
goes exclusively to those handling the 
distribution of such shares, not the 
trust itself) plus vearly operating costs 
averaging out at around 15% of a 
trust’s investment income. 


Equitable Life . . . 


... tangles with state in- 
surance examiners. News- 
paper says nepotism is the 
root of the dispute. 


Leslie Gould, financial editor of the 
New York Journal-American, has a 
Hearstman’s eye for scandal. Last week 
Gould started a series of front-page 
articles confirming a rumor that had 
been going around the insurance busi- 
ness for months: that the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society and its president, 
Thomas I. Parkinson, were having diff- 
culties with the New York state insur- 
ance department. 

The Equitable is the third-largest 
life insurance company in the U.S. Its 
financial soundness is not questioned 
by the department. What is under 
criticism are fees and commissions paid 
to relatives and friends of Equitable 
officers and directors. 
¢ Boss’ Son—Storm center is the ad- 
vertising agency of C. V. Parkinson 
Associates. This agency was set up in 
1949 by Parkinson’s son, Courtney V., 
then 23 years old. This firm placed 
Equitable advertising in newspapers and 


deals, an agency 
15% commission 
This was no 
Associates is 


magazines. On such 
customarily 
from the publication 
secret. C. V. Parkinson 
listed in the 1951-1952 Standard Ad- 
vertising Register as one of two firms 
handling Equitable advertising. 

Early last year, when representatives 
of state insurance commissioners began 
a routine triennial cxamination of the 
Equitable, they looked into this matter. 
It’s understood they found the adver- 
tising contract with Parkinson Asso- 
ciates had been without the 
official knowledge of the Equitable’s 
board of director And Gould pro 
duced figures indicating that Equitable 
substantially increased advertising out- 
lays, beginning in 1949 

Equitable’s contract with Parkinson 
Associates has since been canceled. And 
the board is reported to have enacted a 
bylaw that no on ited by blood or 
marriage to any off it director shall, 
from now on, r € anv compensa- 
tion without th« permission 

Gould estimated that Parkinson As- 
sociates placed million worth of 
advertising for Equitable. At 15%, its 
commission would be $225,000 
e¢ Examiners—Last ck the Equitable 
got a preliminar ft of the examiners 
report, which parently contains 
criticism of oth« ind commission 
that do not p 
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AS FAMOUS AS MICHIGAN BOULEVARD. ..in Chicago 


In New York—Tue Warvorr-Astoria 

Tre Praza ann THe Roosevert 

In Chicago—Tue Conran Hirtron ide fi bei he | h . in th ld, The Conrad Hil 

pred pecunmiy vic Aside from being the largest hotel in t 1¢ world, The Conr ilton, 

In Washington, D. C.—THe Mavrrowen formerly The Stevens, also bears the distinction of being one of the 

In Los Angeles—Tne Town House world’s friendliest hotels. Its fame is even greater than that of beau- 

: Be: aa » gta ee tiful Michigan Boulevard where it is so conveniently located. The 
in Dayton, THe Dayton Bittmore : . . . 

ties ast Madinah Geet attractive accommodations, fine food and superb service are all in 

Tue Hivton Horer keeping with high Hilton standards of hospitality: Here, too, is the 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico— home of the popular Boulevard Room—scene of the great Ice Show. 
True Hittow Hore: 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico— 
Tre Carise Hivton 
In San Bernardino, Calif.— x 
ArrowHeEap Spaincs 
In Chibuabua, Mexico— - 
THe Patacio Hitton Pg SEXXES a 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES * THE CONRAD HILTON « CHICACO 5, ILLINOIS 
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hey're Bullish Except 


tories in 1912 and 1916 had a far 
less favorable reaction on stock market 
prices and business activity than did the 
three preceding Republican triumphs. 
None of Franklin Delano Roosevelt's 
four victories provided so great a lift 
as the preceding two elections in which 
Republicans won. Nor did Harry S. 
Truman’s surprise win in 1948. 

¢ Not Infallible—However, you can’t 
take everything on the charts at face 
value. War and depression distorted 
the results of a number of Democratic 
victories. Some Republican triumphs 
have occurred in bad times (the 1920 
election, for example, produced none 
of the upswing that usually accompanies 
GOP triumphs). Others have occurred 
in boom times (1924 and 1928), when 
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there probably would have been up- 
swings no matter who won. 

Keep in mind, too, that good and 
bad election year indexes have, in the 
final analysis, proved mighty poor indi- 
cators of things to come still later. De- 
spite the effervescence that followed 
Herbert Hoover's 1928 victory, both 
the stock market and business activity 
a year later started their worst nosedive 
in history. The unfavorable chart re- 
action to Truman’s 1948 win upset the 
crystal ball readers similarly. Soon 
after his election business earnings be- 
gan booming as never before. By mid- 
1949 the stock market had started a 
rise that has since sent the Dow- 
Jones industrial stock average zooming 
over 100 points. 





1932: Roosevelt, Dem. 1936: Roosevelt, Dem. 1940 See tevalli Dem: 


Where 1952 election results are con- 
cerned, Wall Street isn’t worrying too 
much about one indicator: It expects 
continued high business activity no mat- 
ter who wins, due to the defense pro- 
gram. 

There’s no such unanimity in the 
Street regarding stock market prices. 

Nor will the choosing of the party 
standard bearers chase all the clouds 
away. Wall Street is concerned about 
earnings, dividends, and the amount 
of retained earnings. The course of 
international relations, the rate of arms 
spending, and the state of the federal 
budget will still be in doubt; the de- 
cisions made by the two major parties 
in Chicago can provide no more than 
partial answers to the uncertainties. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell, nor @ solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE January 30, 1952 


$125,000,000 


Aluminum Company of America 
3%% Sinking Fund Debentures 


Dated February 1, 1952 Due February 1, 1964 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith, Barney & Co. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co, 
Drexel & Co. Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
Wood, Struthers & Co. 

















New Wage Stabilization Rulings on 
Employee Benefit Plans 


The new regulations of the Wage Stabilization Board 


can have an important effect upon your employee 
benefit planning. We are well equipped to assist you 


in your study of this vital problem. 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS @¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 


Washington Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 











FINANCE BRIEFS 





Savings and loan associations are over- 
taking mutual savings banks in the race 
for thrift money (BW—Feb.2’52,p110). 
According to the National Savings & 
Loan League, total shares outstanding 
increased about $2-billion in 1951, 
reaching about $16-billion. That’s a 
gain of around 14%. Deposits in sav- 
ings banks increased $876-million to .a 
total of $20.9-billion, according to the 
National Assn. of Mutual Savings 
Banks. That’s only a 4.4% gain. 
a 


Trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change last month was the smallest for 
any January since 1949. But sales of 
37.1-million shares were ahead of De- 
cember and November. 

. 
A merger with Bank of Manhattan still 
seems like a good idea, says Winthrop 
Aldrich, board chairman of Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York. Observers con- 
clude that legal obstacles which stymied 
a merger last summer (BW—Aug.25’51, 
p24) can be cleared away 

= 
New financings: Koppers Co., Inc., ex- 
pects to sell about $11-million worth of 
common stock to the public. Trans 
World Airlines, Inc., plans to offer 
stockholders abi $5-million worth 
of new common. Inland Steel Co. will 
seek $25-million on public sale of first 
mortgage bonds plus $25-million on 
convertible debentures to be offered to 
stockholders Armco Steel Corp. has 
sold $25-million of 10-vear 3% deben- 
tures to Equitable Life; it says it needs 
money to pay taxes 

+ 
Pennsylvania R.R. will finance most 
of its latest $60-million order of diesels 
and freight cars through 15-year condi- 
tional sales contracts to banks and 
insurance companies. No more than 
$10-million worth of equipment trust 
certificates will be sold to the public. 

* 
New revenue angle: Chattanooga, 
Tenn., will finance a sewage disposal 
program through revenue bonds pay- 
able from charges added to water bills 
of a private water company. The com- 
pany will collect these fees for the city 
and cut off water if fees aren’t paid. 

s 
Higher yields: Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co. earned 3.85% on 
new investments during 1951, com- 
pared to 3.62% in 1950. The company 
recently lowered premiums, particularly 
on oldsters (BW—Dec.29’51,p84). 

7 
Long Island R.R. has paid out $6.7- 
million to settle claims from its two 
1950 wrecks (BW—Sep.15’51,p152). Of 
900 claims, 150 are still unsettled. 
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To be a sound investment, air conditioning should continue to give 


you good service for years. And it should adapt itself to the growing needs of 


your business. Carrier Weathermaker* Air Conditioners are built better, 


designed for the years ahead. They’re so handsome you'll want them right out in 
plain sight. They need no ducts, so you are free to rearrange your 

office layout. They filter out dust and dirt, so you are free to redecorate in bright, 
modern shades. See these “look ahead” exclusives: Controlled Cooling; 
Even-flo air distribution; Humitrol; Whisper-quiet Q-T fan. 

Five sizes from 3 to 15 hp.—to fit any office space. Call your Carrier 

dealer. He’s listed in the Classified Telephone Directory. 


The beautiful new Carrier Weathermaker Air Conditioner 
—built by the people who know air conditioning best! 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


AIR CONDITIONING - REFRIGERATION 








What to look for in a 

room air conditioner 
¢ Look for more than cooling! 
Look for the 18 points that will 
get you a better buy. They’re 
in the new Buyer’s Guide. Your 
Carrier dealer has it. 








AIRCRAFT 
PARTS? 


Cut packaging costs! Cut shipping 
costs! Prevent damage! 

Do as other leading manufactur- 
ers of aircraft parts. 

Use TEK Woop’... tough, versatile, 
low-cost Tekwood...the Kraft- 
paper-and-hardwood sandwich. 

Tekwood is light... strong... 
durable. Won't shatter or splinter. 
Puncture-proof. Easy to work and 
handle. Hard to hurt. Meets mili- 
tary specifications. Send for sam- 
ple and details. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 
| 55 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
World's largest plywood organization 
*U. S. Pat. No. 1997844, T. M. Reg. 


In HOUSING, the swing 
is to PREFABRICATION 


Steadily climbing gains mark the swing to 
prefabrication — the answer to today's hous- 
ing needs. Write for FREE book. 





PREFABRICATED HOME 
MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 


910 20th St. N.W. Woshington 6, 0.C. 





ciues: 


is the unique classified adver- 
tising section of BUSINESS 
WEEK. Use it whenever you 
wish to make quick, economical 
contact with the management 
men i: America’s business. 
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Yearend Rally Slips a Notch 


The yearend rally in the stock mar- 
ket has run into trouble (chart). That 
was to be expected. There were definite 
signs of weakness before the actual 
break came. 

One of them, of course, was the 
languid trading in recent weeks (page 
128). Not since late October has the 
volume of shares traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange gone so high as 
2-million shares. 

Another bad symptom was the nar- 
rowness of the rally. On a good many 
days, the number of issues that de- 
clined was greater than the number of 
issues that advanced (BW-—Jan.19’52, 
p53). 
¢Too Far Ahead—Furthermore, the 
stock market had been running ahead 
of business prospects in general. While 
in late January the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial and rail averages moved close 
to their bull market highs of 1951, 
there was no corresponding upsurge 
in prospect for business in the immedi- 
ate future. 


In the next couple of months the 
Treasury expects to take out of the 
economy in taxes a good many billion 
dollars more than it spends. Also, con 
sumers are hanging on to their savings. 
Some consume industries, like tex- 
tiles and floor erings, aren’t doing 
very well. Lately, there has been some 
weakness in commodity prices (page 9). 
¢ Different Impact—The market break 
has had varying effects on the three 
Dow-Jones averages. Since the start 
of the year the speculative rail stocks 
have advanced the fastest. Traders and 
investors have been attracted by re- 
ports of higher-than-expected —- 
and—in the case of Canadian Pacific 
and Northern Pacific—by oil possi- 
bilities. Then, when the market ran 
into trouble, the rails dropped faster 
than the other two groups. But the 
rail average is still about 4% higher 
than it was at the beginning of 1952. 

That’s not true of the industrial av- 
erage, which wound up right where it 
was when the vear ended. But the 
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CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 

. to help metal foundries speed 

up the production of castings for 

tank armor and other defense 
needs. 


SOLUTION... 

.. Truline® Binder. . . a low-cost 
Hercules resin used in sand for 
making cores, or centers of the 
molds into which the molten metal 
is poured. Truline speeds produc- 
tion two ways—it increases out- 
put of baking ovens by permitting 
faster baking of large or small 
cores; and provides more thor- 
oughly baked, more uniform cores. 


RESULT... 


. increased output of top qual- 
ity metal castings that meets the 
accelerated demands of defense 
plants. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry ... 


. rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
: Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


Me ‘N pe. HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street, Wilmington, Del 
H E R C ( iI E S "Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Photo courtesy of Modern Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
e “KEY INSTRUMENT IN INSPECTION” 
e “PROTECTS QUALITY PRESTIGE” 


© “CUSTOMERS’ REJECTIONS LESS 
THAN 1/50 OF ONE PER CENT” 


e “SAVES FROM $3 TO $5 PER HOUR” 


Modern Corporation, Detroit, Michigan, 
manufacturer of fine MODCO cuttin; 
tools, says this about their new 30-in 

J &L Comparator: 


“Modern Corporation’s new 30-inch 
J & L Comparator has become the key 
instrument in the inspection of fine 
MODCO tools. Its size enables the 
inspector to examine the complete con- 
tour of most tools, without transfer of 
reference points, and thus without the 
chance for human error to creep in. 


While the primary reason Modern Corpor- 
ation bought the Comparator was to pro- 
mote inspection accuracy, it is showing an 
important cost saving: Every time the 
J ‘3 L Comparator is used, it saves from 
three to five dollars per hour, depending 
on the tool under inspection ! 


This instrument is one of 14 J&L 
Comparators in the Modern Corpora- 
tion plant, and the largest.” 
9 &L Comparators guarantee 
fe wf, sare QUALITY CON. 
23 TROL- throughout your production 
lines. Write for Catalog No. 402. One of 
our eleven models will fit your needs. 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY, 
Comparator Division, Dept. 710-B ie 
Springfield, Vermont, U. S.A. f 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S. A. 
Please send Comparator Catalog No. 402 
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utilities moved higher, then held 
nearly all their gains.. They offer better 
yields than many industrials and rail 
shares. And they usually suffer least 
in anv deflation. 

¢ Leeway—But the drop in the indus- 
trial and rail averages probably doesn’t 
mean that the market has run into a 
real air pocket. Analysts figure that 
there is plenty of buying support for 
the industrials between where they are 
now (around 269 at midweek) and the 
250 level. 


People are still interested in growth 
situations. This continued interest is 
shown by the successful offering this 
week of 400,000 new shares of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. at a price that is 
very close to present market value. 
Dividend on this stock is only 
ipproximately 2.5%. ‘ 

Speculatiy sues, too, have appeal. 
Common stock of St. Regis Paper Co. 
has moved up on heavy trading recentlv, 
on hopes it may prove to have valuable 
oil holdings 


Bond Market Shows Firmer Tone 


Corporate bonds generally have been 
acting better lately than stocks. That 
goes for both the new issues and sec- 
ondary (trading) markets. Bond prices 
have been showing a persistent uptrend 
while most equities have been disap- 
pointing. 

True, the dimensions of the rise are 
not yet striking. The encouraging thing 
is the trend. As the sampling (below) 
indicates, many issues lately have been 
able to whittle down last year’s sharp 
losses. 


Moody 
Rating 
AA American Tel. & Tel. 25s, 1986......° 
AAA Atch., Top. & S.P. 4s, 1995 
A Bethlehem Steel 3s, 1979 
A Brown Shoe Co. 3}4s, 1971. 
A Carolina Pow. & Lt. 2%s, 1981 


1950 


96.25 
128.12 
104.00 


Celanese Corp. 3s, 1965 102.75 
AA Chesapeake & Ohio 344s, 1996 104.50 

Commonwealth Ed. 2%s, 2001 
AA Consumer Power 3s, 1981 

Consolidated Edison 2%{s, 1982 


First 
101.50 


Crucible Steel 3}¢s, 1966 
Detroit Edison 3s, 1970 
Duke Power 344s, 1981 

Erie R. R. Income 4}4s, 2015 
General Foods 3%s, 1976 


99.25 
105.25 


81.87 


Georgia Power 3}4s, 1981 

B. F. Goodrich 2%s, 1965 
Great Northern 2%s, 1982 
Gulf, Mobile Income 5s, 2015 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. 34s, 1970 


First 

101.25 
96.00 
87.00 
96.00 


Mead Corp. 3s, 1966... . 

Minnesota Pow. & Lt. 354s, 1981..... 
New England Power 2%s, 1981. ... 
New York Central 44s, 2013 

Norfolk & Western 4s, 1996......... 


Pacific G. & E. 3s, 1971. 
Penna. R. R. 44s, 1984 
Shell Union Oil 244s, 1971 
So. Cal. Edison 2%s, 1976 


102.50 


77.50 
128.00 


104.00 
103.50 
97.62 


Southern Pacific 434s, 1981.... 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 234s, 1971: 
Tenn. Gas Trans. 4%s, 1971... 

Union Pacific 244s, 1991 

U. S. Rubber 25s, 1976. ........... 
Virginia Electric 2%{s, 1975 

Virginian Ry. 3s, 1995 

Westinghouse Elec. 254s, 1971....... 


DOW-JONES BOND AVERAGES 


100.37 
96.75 


96.25 


98.00 
101.00 
99.37 
101.00 


N.B. All prices given are in percent of par. 
* Bid price # Comparison with offering price 


Yearend 


First offered at 100 June 
First offered @ 101'¢ Fe 


First offered @ 102.25 De 


Many of Wall Street’s bond experts, 
however, are cautioning clients against 
trying to hop on the bandwagon at 
this late dat As they see it, much 
of the recent price improvement can 
be attributed to a temporary factor 
the reinvestment demand that usually 
makes itself felt at this time of vear. 
Such buying, they say, will soon dwin 
dle. Another stumbling block in sight 
for the rally will be the competition of 
the sharply higher volume of new is- 
sues offered to investors. 


Losses Sing 


Subsequen Recent 1950 Yearend 
Price Range 

96.50 86.6 
129.87 i1¢ 


104.50 ) 


Level 

90.50 
119.37 
*09 00 
104.00 
*93.00 


103.75 ) < 75 
104.75 37 


First offered @ 101.33 1 25 
ffered @ 101.47M 


101.50 


99.75 


105.50 


First offered @ 101.93 A 


82.75 


First offered @ 100 J 


ffered @ 101.87 


101.75 
96.00 
88.37 


97.00 


102.75 97 


First offered @ 101.75 J 
First offered @ 102.13 Fe 


79.25 61 
132.00 il 
105.00 97 
107.75 87 
98.25 90 


First offered @ 101.34 Fe 


102.25 90 75 
96.75 89.75 94 
104.62 


96.75 84 90.00 


90.00 
96.12 
95.50 
95.50 


98.37 89 
101.75 ) 
100.50 92.5 
101.37 ) 


109.05 7.33 100. 26 
99 3.45 95.82 
104 ‘ 99.49 

97.3 98.90 
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pif soon be Af 


For 20 straight years Internationals have been 
— 2 Check these exclusive advantages 
first in heavy-duty truck sales. ~ 
; : of Internationals: 
It will soon be 21. Another year will be added 
to International Trucks’ heavy-duty leadership be- . 
, world’s largest truck engine plant. 
cause truck operators who know hauling costs will ; ; 

. : @ The “roomiest, most comfortable cab on the road” — the 
continue to prefer the trucks that give them lower Comfo-Vision Cab designed by drivers for drivers. 
Operating and maintenance costs, longer truck life. © Super-stecring system—more positive control, easier han- 

‘ dling and 37° turning angle. 


@ All-truck engines—exclusively for truck work—built in the 


If you are interested in these money-saving ad- 3 
vantages, why not see your International Truck * @ Traditional truck toughness that has kept International 


Dealer or Branch about the truck engineered for first in heavy-duty truck sales for 20 straight years. 
sur toh? @ 115 basic models . . . everything from ¥2-ton pickups to 
= 90,000 Ib. GVW ratings. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO @ America’s largest exclusive truck service organization. 


is 
ka international Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power. . . Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL “> TRUCKS 


ore than One Million Now on the Road 


= OE ; 
Model L-195 Roodliner, 157 inch 
wheelbase, 48,000 ibs. GCW. 











F AR-AlI R* originates 

greatly improved 

testing methods that 

take the guesswork out 
of air filtration! 


All architects, engineers and reputable 
filter — know this important 
fact a air filters: no filter—regardless 
of its design — operates at equal efficiency 
under all dust conditions. For example, a 
filter may stop “gravel” with 100% effi- 
ciency, but may have 1% efficiency when 
exposed to dust particles of 0 to 5 micron 
size. (1 micron—1/25,000 inch.) The new 
FAR-AIR testing methods accurately rate 
filter efficiencies under al] dust conditions— 
not just one set of laboratory conditions 
using a “standard” test dust, as in the past. 

THIS IS IMPORTANT TO YOU be- 
cause, for the first time, you can buy air 
filers whose performance rating under 
your operating conditions is accurately de- 
termined in advance. No more guesswork 
when you buy FAR-AIR filters! You may 
also save less expense by installing the 
type fileers that are no more efficient ¢ 
meee @ Sines Cp een a te 
job. 

This tremendous advancement in the 
science of air filtration is ready to serve 
you now. Your nearby Farr Field Engineer 
can be of valuable assistance in solving 
your air filtration problems. Why not call 
him today? 

Write today for your copy of the free 
booklet on the new Farr testing procedures, 
which gives full technical information on 
the equipment used in these tests and the 
results suieed. Address: 

Farr Company, P.O. Box 
10187, Airport Station, 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 





FAR-AIR FILTERS 


FAR COMPANY 


Me 


Los Angeles + Chicago + New York 
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Redesign Is the Next Step 


Appliance manufacturers have hit bedrock in sub- 
stituting available materials for critical metals. Now they 
have to redesign their products to keep up with demand. 


The mobilization pinch on raw ma- 
terials is forcing home appliance makers 
to redesign most of their products. It’s 
an industry decision, but the manu- 
facturers don’t have much choice. 
¢ Down to Brass Tacks—They’ve gone 
about as far as they can in cutting use 
of critical materials by the easy produc- 
tion switches—doing away with gadgets 
and trim, substituting more available 
materials for critical metals in parts 
and surface features. But mobilization 
officials have warned the industry that 
it will get less copper and nickel as mili- 
tary demands rise this year—and prob- 
ably through 1953. Aluminum will get 
tighter, too, though there may be more 
next year for consumer goods. 

Appliance makers have done pretty 
well with dwindling metal supplies so 
far. Despite government reduction of 
more than 50% in their steel, copper, 
and aluminum supplies, they’ve kept 
appliance output at an average of about 
75% of pre-Korea rates. Industry 
people figure this rate is at least equal 
to current consumer demand for most 
appliances—but demand, light since the 
late 1950 scare-buying wave, may pick 
up this year. 
¢ Two-Way Stretch—In addition to 
redesigning, manufacturers are now 
talking of stretching scarce metals by 
cutting the number of models, especially 
of major items like ranges, refrigerators, 
and washers. That saves metal in two 
ways: (1) It’s technically more economi- 
cal to channel all your metal into a 
few basic lines; and (2) you can cut out 
all or most of the de luxe models, which 
chew up more metal than less expen- 
sive lines. 
¢ Nickel Squeeze—The nickel situation 
points up the present predicament of 
much of the appliance industry. Nickel 
is needed in increasing quantities for 
jet aircraft and ordnance because of its 
heat-resistant and hardening qualities. 
Appliance makers have made drastic 
cuts in their use of it-to 43% of pre- 
Korea consumption for electric ranges, 
to 45% for washers, and to 35% for 
refrigerators. 

One company reduced its nickel use 
by 90 Ib. per 1,000 refrigerators by us- 
ing chrome steel instead of nickel stain- 
less for shelves and other exposed parts. 
Another refrigerator maker went even 
further, saving 149 Ib. per 1,000 units 


by using enameled steel and chrome, 
and eliminating all nickel-plated and 
stainless parts. 

Savings by electric range makers 
amount to 1.43 lb. per range—but 
they’re nearing the end of their rope. 
There’s no substitute for nickel in range 
heating units, as well as for heating 
elements in dryers, ironers, and other 
products. 
¢ Copper Problems—There’s been al- 
most as much conservation of coppcr, 
which is just slightly less scarce than 
nickel and about as essential for ap 
pliances. One producer of electric 
ranges rewired all his lines to save 
copper wire. Another redesigned valves 
and fittings to save from 18% to 50% 
of the brass used for cach. Producers 
of all major lines have reduced the 
thickness of sheet copper—and alumi 
num and steel, too. A_ refrigerator 
maker saved 3,500 Ib. of copper per 
1,000 units by cutting sheet thicknesses 
and eliminating some copper entirely 
from other parts 
¢ Aluminum Hope—At the moment, 
aluminum is about as tight as copper 
and nickel. But new aluminum plants 
now being built will increase the supply 
in a year or so. And so appliance mak- 
ers are experimenting with it as a fu- 
ture substitute for copper in most 
electric conductor components. Mean- 
while, they’ve made considerable sav- 
ings through substitutions. 

A manufacturer of home washers, 

for example, reduced his aluminum use 
last year by 150,000 Ib. by using cast 
iron instead of aluminum die castings 
for motor end bells. Another saved 
400,000 Ib. by using plastic instead of 
aluminum agitators. Most washer mak- 
ers have substituted enameled steel for 
aluminum sheet in many parts. 
e Hobson’s Choice—There’s a limit to 
the amount of critical material you can 
take out of appliances by this kind of 
substitution and by simplification of 
parts and attachments. The next step 
is to design substitute materials into 
an entire product, to make those parts 
that still must consume critical metal 
more efficient. 

Consumers won't notice 
much outward change in the appear 
ance of redesigned appliances. The 
manufacturers insist that their engineers 
still have a lot of tricks up their sleeves. 


probably 
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I2 QUESTIONS MOST OFTEN 
ASKED BY TOP MANAGEMENT 


wo ABOUT PLASTICS 


You'll want these authoritative 
answers to the questions you're 
probably asking about plastics 
today— 


With so much present-day emphasis on 
product improvement and increased pro- 
duction efficiency, you ... like many other 
manufacturers ... may be looking to plastics 
for the solution to some of your problems. 

If so, you'll want the answers to questions 
like these: “What plant operations will 
plastics help me short cut?”...“What is ‘one- 
shot’ molding?”...“Are plastics available?” 
«.-and many others. 

Monsanto has just compiled a report 
covering the twelve questions most fre- 
quently asked by business management with 
answers from the Monsanto Technical 
Council—a board of ten technical experts 
whose experience blankets the plastics field. 
Published in compact, easy-to-read form, 
this report is available to you. For your free 
copy, send the handy coupon. 


MONSANT 


W) 


(| PLASTI 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


7ree —Report to Management: 
“The 12 Questions Most Frequently Asked 
About Plastics”—with the Technical 
Council's authoritative answers. 


eoeeoeee3ses#e#s#eee#e#etet et © © @ 
@ MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, 
Room 1209, Springfield 2, Mass. 
® Please send me your report, “The 12 Questions Most Frequently Asked @ 
@ About Plastics” and the Technical Council’s answers. 


@ Name & Title 





e Company 





® Address 





* City, Zone, State 
eee3s+eeeee 











STEEL SCRAP 


America’s steel industry is essential to the nation’s 
defense. 


\ Large quantities of scrap are used by the steel industry. 
YOU~in your plant or on your property have scrap 
that’s urgently needed. 


Unless you turn your scrap over to your scrap dealer, 
the steel so vital to American industry cannot be 
made. 


GET ¥ SCRAP 
OVING... TODAY 


Wire Rope—sinewy muscle of industry—is 
one more of the many products of steel upon 
which America depends for the increased pro- 
duction necessary to meet both civilian and 
defense demands. 

Here, too, your scrap contribution is of vital 
importance ...enabling us to serve you better 


LOOK FOR THE ..- helping to provide you with a continued, 
YELLOW TRIANGLE . eae P 
ON THE REEL uninterrupted supply. 


THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP.— Los Angeles + Ockland + Portland » Sen Francisco * Saattle * Spokone 

THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP. — Abilene (Tex.) » Denver Houston * Odessa (Tex.) Phoenix Salt Lake City Tulse 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIV.— Boston © Buffalo + Chattanooga * Chicago © Detroit + Emlenton (Ps.) 
Philadelphia + New York 


WICKWIRE ROPE 
(FI 








CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





rhe following listing and condensed 
description co ill the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington 25, or 
from any Dept. of Commerce regional 
office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabih 
zation, Washingt 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Non-nickel-bearing stainless steel: 

Removes thi tal from CMP control 
so that const 10 longer have to 
obtain CMP-4B “tickets” to purchase 
it. Production | remain under con 
trol of the Melt dule Order M-80 
and under th stecl order M-l. 
The 45-day torv limitation re 
mains in effect imount of the 
metal a per obtain during a 
quarter by self tification of orders is 
reduced to 500 Ib. CMP Reg. 1, Dir 
9: CMP Reg. 1, | 1 amended (Jan. 
28). 
Iron and steel scrap: Deletes the 
reference to aut vreckers now con- 
tained in the definition of scrap dealers 
since Order M-92 limiting inventories 
of auto wreck ontains the same 
basic provisions. Also requires any scrap 
dealer who bt lls, or delivers 100 
gross tons or more of scrap during the 
preceding month to report such move- 
ment to NPA. M-20 as amended (Jan. 
20) 

Iron and_ steel: Revokes certain 
amendments that are cither obsolete 
or incorporated in amending order 
and revises the basic steel order to con 
form with the operations of CMP. 
M-1 amended; Dir. 1, 2, 3, 4 revoked 
(Feb. 1). 

Lighting fixtures: Limits the use of 
copper in the manufacture of four types 
of electric lighting fixtures to specific 
functional parts. M-97 (Feb. 4). 


Pricing Orders 


Fats and oils: Terminates the appli- 
cability of fats and oils ceiling price 
regulation to sales in the territories and 
possessions of the U.S. CPR 6, Admt. 
12 (eff. Jan. 29 

Distilled spirits: Eliminates the pro- 
vision requiring OPS to announce a 
monthly factor for sellers of domestic 
bulk whiskey to use in adjusting ceil- 
ings. In the future, when necessary, 
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2 
“Growth” In‘ stries 
. e 
Need Northeast Ohio 





ROOM TO GROW, unlimited fresh water, "a 

nearness to vital materials and national 

markets—these and other outstanding ad- 

vantages make the long-term outlook in- Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the best location 
creasingly attractive for industry in the in the nation, offers industry this superior combination 


t : of long-term advantages: 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area. > whee baie ae paw ee art SP 
THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY alone has com- America with 85,000,000 industrial services. 


2 people within 500 miles. * Favorable tax structure 
mitted more than $225,000,000 for expan- Qupistetinn teasiepintation ty (no state income tax). 


sion here in the past 6 years. The total for loud aetanend ah. Diversified industries to 
all types of manufactures now exceeds One Electric power at low rates. supply and be supplied. 


Billion Two Hundred Million Dollars. Productive workers. ae gg fresh water 


Many producers of parts, 
PLAN AHEAD WITH US—use our free, con- materials and supplies. Sadatle Gestent 
fidential Location Engineering Service for Basic materials right at hand. Sections Going and 
up-to- the- minute information about Ample financial services. cultural environment. 
trends and opportunities in “The Best \ 


Location in the Nation.” 
Phone, or write, Development Department Write today for special report cov- 


ering your specific plant location 
problems. Furnished free on request. 





THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE - CHerry 1-4200 + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





OPS will issue an amendment permit- 
ting distillers to make price adjust- 
° ments. Also provides for retailers who 
/ knew even this RYT) 4 wish to determine ceiling prices for a 
sate ete category of products to do so on the 
basis of their operating expenses during 
wouldn "? stop you! the months of November and Decem- 
ewe ber, 1951. CPR 78, Amdt. 3; CPR 78, 
SR 1, Amdt nd CPR 78, SR 2, 
_— Amdt. 3 (eff. Jan. 29) 
Pa ere ea Cobalt chemicals: Permits manufac- 
a turers to adjust their ceilings to reflect 
i : the recent in e in cobalt. CPR 22, 
er SR 7, Amdt. 4 (eff. Jan. 24 
r H | Rubber products: Permits: manufac- 
. ‘Ky turers of t rubber products to 
— apply for « price adjustments 
m where ceilit bnormally low be 
cause price uit of line during 
the designat e period. CPR 22, 
SR 8, Amdt ff. Jan. 24 
Ice: Permits distributors, manufac- 
turers, and | ters of ice to apply for 
adjustment their ceiling prices. 
GCPR, SR 45, R l (eff. Jan. 30 
Hudson passenger cars: Sets basic re 
tail dollars its prices for 1952 
Hudson pa jutomobiles, and for 
factory-instal xtra, special, or op 
tional equi t Cem 63; See = 
Spec. Ord ff. Jan. 24 
Used passenger automobiles: Revises 
the dollars ts ceilings for used 
passenger aut biles, correcting cet 
tain errors ling several models 
and make tted in the original 
chedule. CPR 94, Amdt. 2 (eff. Jan. 
30 
Industrial diamonds: Clarifies term 
“industrial d ds” to mean that 
both diam rt and diamond pow 


Some salesmen earn the reputation of being Johnny-On-The- der are in CPR 30, Amdt. 31 
Spot in any weather. Tire chains are as much a part of the smart eff. Feb. 2 


salesman’s tools as his catalogs! General Motors cars: 
creased ba tail dollars-and-cents 
prices for 195 lel of GM passenger 
automobile for factory-installed 
extra, spe tional equipment 
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os zy are equipped with tire chains to help them CPR 83. § Geer Onder Ch tol 
yay c- cope with winter weather. The best chains for Jan. 24 
s the job are Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Glass prescription ware: Permits man 


S t up in- 


“It’s snowing too hard” is no excuse for failure 
to make calls—or deliveries. So, in more and 
more businesses you find that cars and trucks 





© 





a BS - ae See Chains. ufacturers of prescription ware 
inciy or ™ o cos 


with every box of Camp Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains last that have not d their prices since 


bell's passenger cor chains. 


premiers th oan longer than others because of the extra metal June 24, 19 to adjust ceilings to 
aly Com Rei 

Gera "Uva Ghedns te the in the lugs. And the lugs give added traction bring them vith prevailing in- 
patented | tructi ; stri ce ( s S 5 . 
gpotented lve construction that keeps cars, trucks, and buses moving dustry pri PR, SR 58 (eff. Feb 


weoring metal ond “‘dig- safely on slick roads—traction that stops - es 
in traction on ice and them surely and safely, too! Printed products and printing serv- 


. : ° ° ices: Scts ft dr g tio 0 
The best time to buy tire chains is before the +a = ms f —_ — 
next snow fall. Make sure there is a set of alicia , hod mar lie 
Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains for ger ee 


hicl di heal phane, paper! foil, and flexible film 
every vehicle used in your business. packaging mat ind printing sen 


ices connect therewith. CPR 121 
eK (eff. Feb. 4 


CAMPBELL Western softwood plywood and 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Company veneer: Sets — ind-cents ceil 











ings on dir¢ sales of standard 
grades and din ions of softwood ply 
wood and D« is fir veneer produced 
Chain for every need... industrial... marine ...farm ...avtomotive 7 Keenfowes west of the Rocky Mountains and pro 


vides means f pricing special items 


MAIN YORK, PA 


West B wa 
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PROTECTS Metal Furniture, Tools, 
Screens, Chrome, ignition Systems, etc. 


SPRATAUMER Does lt gain! 


PRESERVES Artwork. Drawings, 
Photographs, Documents, Papers, 
Models, Ceramics, etc. 


BRIGHT NEW FUTURE FOR MOST ANY SURFACE 


Metal, Paper, Wood or Leather 





KRYLON Clear Plastic Spray is a product of 1001 
uses, providing a bright, decorative finish of lasting 
protection against time, wear and weather. It's 
equally handy in office, factory or home. 

KRYLON Plastic Spray belongs to the famous and 
fast-growing family of products which are pressure 


Companion Krylon Products In SPRA-TAINER 


White Plastic Spray * Aluminum Plastic Spray 


PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO 


packed in SPRA-TAINER, outstanding because it’s 
America’s First and Leading Propulsion Can. 

No other pressurized container offers the many 
sales advantages of SPRA-TAINER’s exclusive 
“Modern Design” or the dependability of its pat- 
ented “No Side Seam, No Top Seam” construction. 

The superiority of SPRA-TAINER is reflected by 
all Cans in Crown’s Complete Line for many and 
varied uses. Look to Crown for leadership in Progres- 
sive Packaging. YOU CAN’T BUY BETTER CANS! 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS 





This Clearing 
press at Vollrath 
is making fly- 
wheel fans for 
lawn-mower 
It may be strange to think of a metal-forming ae 

press as QUIET in operation, but that's 
what The Vollrath Company of Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, think about their in 
comparison to their other presses. Since this 
company has been making the famous 
Volirath Ware since 1874, can be sure 
they know presses, and are proper 
value on an important consideration. 

Their Clearing oe require definitely 
less maintenance their other, less quiet 

ses. That, of course, is the payoff. The 

ollrath people know that noisy operation 
means strain and wear—and ultimate cost. 
That’s why they buy Clearings. 

When you buy or specify a press, we 
suggest you listen to the difference. It’s a 
good way to save money. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 
6499 WEST 65TH STREET %& CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


BUBAWING PHBSSES 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 
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Several TOCCO melting furnaces may be 
operated from one TOCCO high-frequency 
power source. 


Some Users of TOCCO 
High-Frequency Melting Furnaces 
American Electro Metal Corp. 

Haynes Stellite Company 

E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Watertown Arsenal 

Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
Watervliet Arsenal 

Arwood Precision Casting Co. 


Various Atomic Energy Plants 
and Laboratories 


Check the advantages of melting 


and remelting quality steel 
with 
Induction Heating 


Extremely Rapid Melting 

High Efficiency on Intermittent Operation 
Good Mixing because of Natural Agitation 
Extremely Low Alloy Loss 

High Reproducibility of Results 

No Carbon Pick-up 

No Contamination when Composition of Charges is Changed 
Minimum Space Requirements 
No Special Installation Charge 
Simple, Safe Operation 


Clean, Comfortable Working Conditions 


If any of these advantages suggest economies in your operations 


write us for full details—no obligation, of course. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 





Hardening + Brazing 
Annealing - Soldering 
Forging + Melting 























5 pesos not “tall tales” — the amazing things 


you hear about the Southland these days. Big 
things are happening down Dixie way. 
Southern industry is on the march. Industrial 


development in the South is at an all-time peak. 


Today the “song of the South” is the enthu- 
siastic chatter of riveting guns as new factories 
go up. It’s the steady hum of countless machines 


turning out manufactured products of all kinds. 


This is the music of modern Dixie. Come down 


and listen to it. Come down and see! 


S O UTH E R N “Look Ahead — Look South!” 


RAILWAY SYSTEM Horry A Wits 
President 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Southern Serves the South 











NTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


SINESS WEEK Despite French-German squabbling over the Saar, U.S. officials 
BRUARY 9, 1952 haven't given up hope of a European army with some German divisions in it. 

There’s no doubt, though, that the row has upset Washington’s time- 
table. German membership in the European army was due to be settled at 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization meeting this month. Now the ques- 











A 


BUSINESS tion may be up in the air for months. 
This won't affect Eisenhower's plans for a 30- to 40-division army in 
WEEK Europe by yearend. German participation in this short-term force never was 
in the cards. But it will stretch out the medium-term program. 
e 
The French government is playing a double game in the Saar. It knew 
the risk it was taking when it appointed an ambassador to that area. 








¢ Foreign Minister Schuman appointed Grandval, a French rightist, to 
appease right-wing elements in the French Assembly. In this way he hoped 
to gain their support for the European army when it comes before the legis- 
lators. 

¢ Paris is anxious to get the Saar steel industry in French hands before 
the Schuman Plan starts operating. This will give France more bargaining 
weight in the coal-steel pool. (The Saar coal mines are run by the local 
administration, which is dominated by the French.) 

a 

This week Chancellor Adenauer tried to calm things down a bit. He 
really doesn't want elections in the Saar—at least not now. He knows that 
the Saarlanders might vote against joining West Germany. 

But Adenauer will continue to talk up the Saar issue until France agrees 
to some kind of German membership in NATO. 

Adenauer has a tricky problem—keeping the German nationalists quiet 
without completely alienating the French. 

s 

Keep your eye on Britain during the next few months. You'll see the 
Churchill government make a desperate effort to regain solvency for Britain 
and the sterling area. 

Part of the Churchill program is in effect now—a tight money policy, 
drastic import cuts, a ban on most capital investment (to free capital goods 
for export). 

Already business is being pinched badly. And signs of unemployment 
are showing up. 

But Chancellor Butler’s budget next month will carry the program a 
step further. Government spending must be cut. And taxes may be raised. 

Moves like these are sure to be politically unpopular. 

7. 

The Labor Party already is saying that the Conservatives have created 
a phony crisis. The brickbats will fly faster when Churchill’s economic 
wringer squeezes still tighter. 

There’s one thing, though, that may soften the political warfare—the 
death of King George V! and the accession of Queen Elizabeth. This may 
help Churchill in getting national unity for a while. Labor moderates, such 
as Attlee, don’t take such an event lightly. 

= 

















Chancellor Butler's policies have made new money really expensive in 
the London capital market. Big British corporations now have to pay rates 
that are fantastic compared to a year ago. 

AGE 143 Take Imperial Chemical Industries. It is now selling a £20-million com- 
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mon stock issue on which the dividend yield is 6%. On top of that, ICI 
must pay a 50% dividend tax, which makes the real cost of new money 9%. 

By contrast, Britain’s nationalized industries still can borrow long-term 
money from the Treasury for about 342%. British businessmen think this 
is unfair. 

* 

Fairly serious unemployment is likely in Britain over the next few 
months. 

British industry is now dropping workers left and right. This is due 
partly to the slump in soft goods. In the metalworking industries, layoffs 
result from the steel shortage. 

So far rearmament isn’t taking up the slack. Armament plants are still 
tooling up. So they won't need any extra labor until fall. 

a 





Chile is getting set to step into the world newsprint picture. Two proj- 
ects—one approved, the other pending—may make exports of the precious 
commodity possible by 1955. 

¢ Private U. S. investors, headed by Pacific Industries Development Corp., 
have the green light from Chile to build a $10-million plant with a capacity 
of 50,000 tons a year. 

¢ A Chilean firm hopes to put up a mill with a capacity of 40,000 tons. 
But this hinges on getting a loan from the World Bank. 

Meantime, other newsprint-starved nations are trying to use substitutes. 
Argentina has begun producing some newsprint from a mixture of wheat 
straw, linseed straw, and sugar cane waste. 





+ 
President Peron has nipped another assassination plot in the bud—or 
so he says. But what really threatens him is the Argentine economic crisis. 








At home, the trouble shows up in a meat shortage, failure of the wheat 
crop, and a race between wages and prices. 

The foreign trade outlook is equally grim. Exports can barely hit $800- 
million this year; bedrock import needs are at least $1-billion. And 
present net reserves are hardly enough to make up the difference 

~ 

Washington has high hopes for a peaceful settlement with Brazil in 

the dispute over foreign investors’ remittances (BW-Jan.12'52,p150). The 








problem is being tackled through informal meetings between Brazilians and 
U. S. and British investors. 

A formal U.S. government protest isn’t likely—unless the conferences 
bog down hopelessly. 

Actually, the State Dept. would settle for a lot less than U. S. investors. 
State feels that profits and capital sent home from Brazil have put a heavy 
strain on Brazilian reserves. State would accept rules that restrict remit- 
tances, provided they're temporary and not punitive. 

a 

One idea that’s been tossed around in Washington: a priority system 
in Brazil for remittances. Utilities, manufacturers, and importers of essen- 
tial materials would get the best break; producers of “noriessential’’ con- 
sumer goods would bring up the rear. 

But the most likely prospect still is a multiple exchange rate, with cap- 
ital transactions on a free money market. That would let everybody off the 
hook. 
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PALM OIL 
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COTTON “LUMBER } 


Atomic Age Closes In on the Jungle 


Most of Western Europe’s colonial 
powers, especially Britain and France, 
are on a three-front defensive these days 
—against Communism, against native 
nationalism, and against U. S. criticism. 
Not so Belgium, which owns the po- 
tentially richest colony left in the world 
—the Belgian Congo. 

Today this huge equatorial colony 
(into which you could fit 76 Belgiums) 
is developing its rich resources at break- 
neck speed, unhampered by the threat 
of Communist infiltration or by native 
demands for self-government. It is one 
of the few spots in the world where 
private capital is top dog, though under 
a peculiar paternalistic capitalism 

The Congo is one colony that seems 
to have a future—as a colony. A lot of 
people rate it as a model of colonial 
administration; that’s a far cry from 50 
years ago when Leopold II of Belgium 
was labeled in the U.S. as the worst 
of the imperialists. 


1. War-Born Prosperity 
The Congo’s present security and 
stability are a godsend not just to 


Belgium but to all the countries of the 
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Atlantic Alliance. For the Congo is 
the West’s chief source of uranium, 
cobalt, and industrial diamonds. Also, 
it’s one of the biggest suppliers of cop- 
per, tin, zinc, and mye nays 

World War II set off the Congo’s in- 
dustrial boom, made outsiders realize 
that the colony was more than a steam- 
ing jungle where tom-toms sounded 
along the banks of Africa’s most ma- 
jestic river. 

Western rearmament since Korea 
has given the Congo its second impetus. 
You can see this in the expansion of 
the colony’s export trade. In 1950 
Congo exports totaled $333-million. 
Preliminary estimates put 1951 sales 
abroad at about $500-million, a 50% 
increase. 
¢ Metals Unlimited—Output of the 
Congo’s strategic metals is at new 
peaks. Last year the colony produced 
about 6,000 tons of cobalt (80% of the 
world total), 10-million carats of in- 
dustrial diamonds (70% of world out- 
put), 190,000 tons of copper, 80,000 
tons of zinc, and 15,000 tons of tin. 
Manganese mene which began only 
a year ago, is scheduled to reach a 
100,000-ton-a-year level during 1952. 


Even production at these rates 
barcly taps the mineral wealth of the 
colony, which is concentrated in Ka- 
tanga province, a plateau area that 
borders on Northern Rhodesia. Congo 
reserves of cobalt are the largest in the 
world; proved reserves of high-grade 
copper are put at 30-million tons; and 
tin ore reserves amount to at least 
180,000 tons. 

In addition, the Congo is an im 
portant producer of such rare minerals 
as lithium, cadmium, tantalite, colum- 
bite, and tungsten. 

Besides the ore deposits now being 
exploited, the Congo has undeveloped 
beds of iron ore that are said to total 
several-hundred-million tons. And 
there’s evidence of important oil fields 
in the central and eastern part of the 
country. 
¢ Farm Produce—Agricultural develop- 
ment has almost kept pace with mining 
in the past seven years, despite some 
serious problems such as soil erosion 
caused by tropical rainfalls. Palm oil, 
cotton, coffee, rubber, and lumber ac- 
count for nearly half of the colony’s 
exports. Last year the Congo produced 
about 240,000 tons of palm oil, 50,000 
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on the pipelines— 
CAMERON VALVES 
are cutting costs 


Maintenance of lubricated plug valves 
requires costly man-hours and valve 
grease. Many pipeline operators have 
discovered the advantages of Cameron 
Non-Lubricated Lift Plug Valves. These 
remarkable valves effect a tight seal and 
operate with surprising ease without lub- 
rication of any kind. Obviously, there is 
no danger of valve grease contaminating 
the line product . . . an extremely im- 
portant consideration, not only on lines 
carrying aviation gasoline, butane, etc., 
but on food and beverage lines as well. 

Whatever your business is, if it requires 
valves, chances are that Cameron Non- 
Lubricated Lift Plug Valves will give you 
@ better run for your money. May we 
send you our catalog? 


Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1212 Houston, Texas 
Export: 74 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 
Represented in the sterling area by: British 
Oilfield Equipment Co., Ltd.. Duke's Court, 
St. James's, London S.W.!, England. 


Unique lift-plug 
actuator lifts, turns 
and seats plug in 

%4-turn of 
operating lever. 


Replaceable seat 
permit: any 
desired trim, 
simplifies repairs 
without removing 
vaive from 
service. 





tons of cotton, and 10,000 tons of crude 
rubber. Its exportable surplus of coffee 
was more than 30,000 tons. 
¢ Industrial Growth—Recently, there 
has been a big expansion of industries 
such as textiles, processed foods, to- 
bacco, furniture, glass, and building ma- 
terials. This rapid development of min- 
ing, agriculture, and industry has 
created many headaches for the Belgian 
administrators of the Congo. Trans 
portation facilities have become over 
strained, and warehouses bulge with 
goods that can’t be moved. 

here’s a serious shortage of trained 
labor, despite the efforts of the gov 
ernment and the big business firms to 
provide elementary education and tech- 
nical training for the natives. The 
colony’s native population of 11-million 
still is only a generation or two from 
cannibalism. The total labor force avail 
able for mining and other European 
enterprises is less than 1-million. 
¢10-Year Plan—To mect problems 
like these, the Belgians in 1950 
launched a 10-year development pro 
gram. Under the plan, the Congo gov- 
ernment is to spend $500-million. Half 
this sum is for expansion of transporta 
tion facilities and the other half for 
housing, education, public health, agri- 
cultural research, and electric power 
plants. Over the 10 years, private in- 
dustry is expected to spend another 
$500-million in expanding existing fa- 
cilities or launching new projects. 


ll. No Lack of Foreign Capital 


The Congo government has had little 


trouble attracting foreign capital to 
back its 10-year plan. A loan of $46- 
million was quickly floated in Belgium, 
and another of $14-million in Switzer 
land. (A second Swiss loan of the same 
size is in the works now.) The Congo 
borrowed $17-million from the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration for 
road and waterway programs plus hydro 
electric development. ECA also ad 
vanced $1.7-million to cover the dollar 
costs of a private tin expansion project. 
Last vear the World Bank approved 
two 25-vear loans totaling $70-million 
$40-million for the Congo government 
and the rest for the Belgium govern 
ment 
¢ Belgians Dig In—Probabl\ 
lenders are even more impressed with 
the job that several big Belgian com- 
panics are doing in the Congo today. 
It’s from these companies that the real 
driving force is coming. Here’s the 
way the principal companies stack up: 
The biggest of the mining firms is 
the Union Miniere du Haut Katanga, a 
company with Congo assets valued at 
over $150-million. Union Minicre 
mines about all the Congo’s copper, 
all the uranium, and a good part of the 
tin, cobalt, silver, and zinc. For several 


forcign 


years this company will put $20-million 
a year into the expansion of its copper 
output. A lot of the money is going 
for a hydroelectric project with a ca- 
pacity of 500-million kwh. a year. 

Societe Internationale Forestiere et 
Miniere (Forminicre) controls all the 
diamond mining in the Congo and has 
big interests in rubber, cocoa, coffee, 
palm oil, and lumber. 

Geomines is the biggest tin producer 
in the colony. Financial control is in 
the hands of Brufina, a group of Bel 
gian investo nd the Banque de 
Bruxelles 
¢ Top Dog—On top of this heap stands 
Societe Generale de Belgique, the 
strongest financial power in Belgium 
itself. The Societe Generale holds all 
the Belgian stock in the Union Miniere 
(there’s also so British and American 
money in this mining firm) and has a 
controlling int t in the Forminicre. 
Also, it ha nterests in railways, 
shipping, trac clectric power, ce- 
ment, and other Congo industries. 

In addition, Societe Generale con- 
trols the Banque de Congo Belge, 
which has operated for years as a 
central bank for the colony, with power 
to issue curr Come July 1, these 
functions will be taken over by a state 
bank. But Societe Generale will still 
do a big bank business—through the 
Banque Comn ile de Congo, which 
does three-fot of the commercial 
banking in th lony 

Biggest non-Belgian company in the 
Congo is H r, a Unilever sub 
sidiary. This produces about halt 
the Congo’s p vil exports. 
e U.S. Stakes—A ican oil, auto, and 
machinery fi e had distributing 
organizations the Congo for some 
time. Now U.S. interests are going 
into the manufacturing field. U.S. Ply 
wood is build modern veneer plant 
near Leopold American Rolling 
Mills Co. ha ght property in the 
1 small galvanized 
interests operate 
Albertville; the 
ind Readers Digest 
vith Belgian capital 
on wood pulp mill 
Legally, ition has the same 
trading and tment rights in the 
Congo as B 1. But in fact, it 
nv outsider to make 
a big splash mgo business today 
unless he teamed up with Belgian 
yngo’s governor gcn- 

to decide what is 
lony’s welfare, works 
the big Belgian in- 
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Jobnu FP. Kelley, Owner 
J. F. Kelley Company, Warsaw, Indiana 


FOR FREE SOUND CONDITIONING 
ESTIMATE...PHONE YOUR LOCAL 
GOLD BOND APPLICATOR 


mee 9 a Brothers, Inc. 
Thompson Pi 
Le iii £ ay 
DeFrances Ma 
im Campoay 
ia Bedbew | “Insulation Co., Inc. 
Rees Acoustical, Ine. 
‘ Dillaby Fire wontan Co 
Acoustical and Floor Tile C 
| RGEERS J. M. Sutler Acoustical Co. 
Sréabans A. A. Metts Co, 
Fisher-Busse Co. 
National Sound Control Co. 
"Midwest Acoustical & Supply Co. 
._ South Texas Materials Co. 
Acoustic Builders Specialty Co. 
_Myron Co. 
sm C. Reeves & Co. 
Wikelund & Co. 
Turner Brock Inc. 
Lee Buildin, jalties Co. 
..Nation Amer Co. 
General Insulation Co. 
Lydick Roofing Co. 
Fiberglas Engineering 
& Supply Co. of Northern Coliforuis 
Better Homes Co. 
Bouma Tile & Acoustical Co. 
Industrial Sound Control, Inc. 
Humpbreville & Gilman, Inc. 
General Asbestos & Supply Co. 
: st Interiors, Inc. 
i "Jacksonville Tile Co. 
enn. __ . Eustis Lancaster Associates 
George Will Company 
_ Tennessee Structural Products C oa 
isconsin Acoustical Engineering 
Ark, . Crawford Door Sales Co., Inc. 
Calif. The Sound Control Co. 
b ERE Braun Acoustical Co. 
Southwest Specialty Co. 
- Alengnton Marble & Tile Co. 
“2! well Flooring Company 
Aasiiial Sales & Engineering Co. 
Schauer Co., Inc. 
RR. McGregor & Associates 
Building —— Co. 
.. The Workman Company, Inc. 
Moran & McGoey, Inc. 
- National Acoustics 
Febre & Co. 
- Acoustic el Sales & Plaster Co. 
‘orter-Trustin Co. 
Pearson Insnlating éL 


larry Cc Fawad Co. 

~_ Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc. 

Ve... McL. T. O’Ferrall & Co. 

. rn Floors, Inc. 

ti. -Jobusen- Olson Floor Coverings, Inc. 

City, Uta Utah Pioneer C a 
West Texas Specialty 


Angelo, Texas 
..Heat Control Insulation Co. 


Antonio, Texas 
Bernardino, Calif. . ..Morrison-Hope Co. 
Diego, Calif. ; ~_Agbestos Products Co. 
Francisco, Calif. rglas Enginesring 
& Supply Co. of Nene alifornia 

Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc. 

\ ‘ Acoustical Engineering Co. 
Sioux Falls, §. D.— Midwest Acoustical Co. 
7 Southwestern Insulation Co. 
ran & Marcon, Inc. 


Seattle, Wash. - 





.. Missouri Builders Specialty Co. 
_...Noffke Bros. Marble & Tile Co. 

..--.- Midwest Marble & Tile Co. 
diana J Kelley Co. 
Washington, D. C. (Arlington) W. Lee Co. 
Watertown, N. Y...... Northern Steel Buildings Inc. 
Wichita, Kans. Todd Roberts spoplaten & 
Wichita Falls, Texas _. _Lydick Roofin 
Youngstown, Obio Wester Acoustical & ps 


CANADA: Toronto, Ontario William G. Kerr 





"it’s quieter back home 
in Indiana” 


says: JOHN KELLEY * 


fe it’s especially quiet in Warsaw, Indiana. That's where Kelley 
kills office noise with Gold Bond Acoustifibre Tiles made by 
National Gypsum. This low-cost material goes up fast and gives you 
a modern-looking ceiling that actually subdues clatter and jangle. 

Wherever you are, there’s a Gold Bond Acoustical Applicator 
nearby. Call him in to solve any noise problem. He'll show you the 
six Gold Bond Sound Control Products, and recommend the one 
best suited to your needs and your budget. You can be sure of fast 
service that won't interrupt your routine. 


Efficient, Noise-Absorbing Ceilings— 
with Low-Cost Gold Bond Acoustifibre! 


Gold Bond Acoustifibre Tile does an economical sound killing job 
any place people work or congregate. Because of its perforated surface, 
Acoustifibre can be repainted any number of times 
without affecting its acoustical efficiency. If you'd 
like to receive the Decibel, a pictorial magazine 
featuring interesting jobs of sound conditioning 
by Gold Bond, just write us and we'll see that 
you are placed on the complimentary list, to 
receive it regularly. 


PHONE FOR YOUR FREE SOUND 
CONDITIONING ESTIMATE NOW 


You’ll build or 
remodel better with 


Gold Bond 


Acoustical Products 


Why pat up with work-slowing 
office noise a day longer? Call your 
local Gold Bond Applicator today! 
He’s listed in the Classified Section 
under “Acoustical Contractors.” Or 
write Department BW-22, National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY «+ BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 











BUSINESS 
FORECASTING 
Principles and Practice 


Just Published! 


Shows, how, te set ue and oreanize effective fore- 
1. costing actietitee , A better informed management 
decistons principles upon 
which accurate foree amine depends, and the causes 
of fluctuations = business 
activity. Trea! business 
cycles and thelr use in fore- 
casting; the Federal Reserve 
Index of Production; and 

of prices 
Provides 
dependable guide to a man- 
agement technique of grow- 
ing importance today. By 
Frank 0. 


Con- 
salting Econ. 270 pp., 24 
ittus., \. 


DESIGN 
AND CONTROL 
OF BUSINESS 
FORMS Just Published! 


2 Explains the important rote of forms in the busi- 
ness operation what they do, and how they per- 
their job. It tells how to establish and maintain 
rms-comtrol program; and includes a descript 
of the Functional Index, a system for classifying 
forms to achieve a va my framework for control. 
Tells how to plan and design an effective form; how 
» choose between printing pregenses: poe a 
paper; how to Muy —- ete 


Pres. the Frank M. Kno: 


TOP-MANAGEMENT 
ORGANIZATION 
AND CONTROL 


Just Published! 


3 Shows ee * Seoment pout and the con- 
+ trot practices of mber large industrial 

ased on - envenaies a made by the 
the book gives an authoritative and unique 
of what methods are being used today by 
P as well as how the methods 


y Frank M 
“ay Oe. ii itus., "es 50 


concerns 


u m and cost control; 
fevelopment ‘and research 
By Paul E. Holden, le 
indus. Met.; Lounsbe . Fish 
and Hubert L. m ‘ 
Assocs.: all of Stanford Univ. 
257 op. $5.00 


HOW TO RUN 
A SMALL 
BUSINESS 


4 Your business will have a better 
chance to rish promises this 
great new business guide by J 
if simple rules are followed. It shows how 
manufacture, operate, control handle 
of your business better. An amazing list of 
ideas, methods, pointers to help the 
tall businessman —— —_ ess—plug every none 
, aping profits K. Lasser, C. P.A.; 
junet “Professor of Taxetion, N.Y. U. 350 pp. ‘sft 95 








SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


ee 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 330 W. 42 St., NYC 36 
[ checked below for 10 days’ exami- 
In 10 days I will remit for 
" s few cents for delivery, and re- 
1 unwanted post paid (We pay for 
elivery if you remit with coupon; same return 
privilege.) 
) 1. Newbury—BUSINESS FORECASTING $4.75 
] 2. Knox—DES. & CONTROL OF BUS. ronme 
0 Holden, Fish, & Smith—TOP MGT. ORG. & 
CONTROL $5.00 
HOW TO RUN A SMALL BUS. $4.95 


(Print) 


Company 


Position 
This offer applies te v. 8. only 


| 0 4. Lasser 
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colony was still the private domain of 
King Leopold II. 

Leopold took the Societe Generale in 
as a minority partner in the formation 
of Union Miniere, which got exclusive 
mining rights in a large part of Ka- 
tanga in 1906. Then, when the Bel- 
gium state, as distinct from the crown, 
took the colony over in 1908, the 
crown’s two-third’s interest in Katanga 
mining rights was passed on to the 
Congo government. The local admin- 
istration automatically received shares 
in any new mining development in the 
colony. 


ili. Great White Father 


Business and government cooperate, 
too, in keeping the Congo’s native 
population under a paternalistic form 
of government. The governor general 
has autocratic powers. Unlike neighbor- 
ing British and French colonies, the 
Congo has no legislative body repre- 
senting either the whites or the blacks. 
The Belgians defend this system on the 
ground that self-government in the 
Congo would mean domination of the 
blacks by the 15,000 whites who have 
permanent residence there. 
¢ Educated .Misfits—The education 
policy in the Congo differs also from 
that in British and French colonies. 
One-third of all the native children get 
elementary schooling, and the aim is 
to give education to them all. But 
Congo natives aren’t encouraged to go 
to Europe for university study. The 
Belgians claim they would merely re- 
turn to the Congo as misfits, without 
any real roots in the country. 
¢ Men of Distinction—The Belgian ad- 
ministrators use imagination in han- 
dling the natives. For example, in col- 
lecting taxes the government gives the 
natives medals to hang around their 
necks, rather than tax receipts. The suc- 
cess of this technique was confirmed 
recently when a group of pygmies, the 
most backward of Congo tribes, peti 
tioned the government that they be 
allowed to pay taxes like everyone else. 

Or take the tax on extra wives. Some 
native chiefs still have as many as 400 
wives; large numbers of the more pros 
perous natives keep several. (It’s con- 
sidered proper for a_ well-balanced 
harem to include at least one pygmy.) 
To have many wives is a sign of pros- 
perity. So the natives pay this tax 
willingly, even proudly. 


IV. The Changing Picture 


History has a different story to tell 
of the early vears of the Congo. Not 
long after Stanley helped open up the 
country for Leopold II in the earls 
1880s, the natives were forbidden to 
collect ivory and rubber except for the 
state. 


Conditions like these changed 
rapidly, though, after the Belgian gov- 
ernment took over the Congo in 1908. 
And the improvement in native wel- 
fare has gone on steadily ever since. 
Even so, some outside observers think 
that the paternalistic technique won’t 
work very much longer, that ideas of 
self-government will seep into the 
Congo from neighboring colonies. But, 
assuming continued prosperity, most 
observers agree that the Congo has at 
least another 10 years before the pres- 
ent paternalistic system will be under 
any serious pressure from the natives. 


The House of Ullstein 
Returns to Publishing 


The House of Ullstein is in business 
again. The famous Berlin publishing 
house, Ullstein Verlag, was confiscated 
in 1934 by Hitl Two weeks ago a 
West German court gave it back to 
its owners, 77-vear-old Rudolph UII- 
stein and his phew Karl, both re- 
cently returned from a 10-year stay in 
the U.S. The Ullsteins also will get 
back their printing plant, in the largest 
skyscraper in tl "Tempelhof section of 
Berlin. 

Hints about 
include two 
general magaz 


ure plans for the firm 
men’s magazines, a 
for the housewife and 
a dress-pattern azine. Starting up 
a newspaper will be much more dif- 
ficult, the Ulisteins say, due to the 
problems of lation in the divided 
city. If past performance means any- 
thing, it’s a good bet that the UII 
steins will not only publish magazines 
and books, but will start a newspaper. 
The Ullstein firm, founded in 1877, 
became the largest publishing house in 
Europe during the 1920s. At that time 
it employed 10,000 persons, made 
profits of more than $6-million a year. 
It published four daily papers, among 
them the fam Morgenpost, with a 
circulation in Berlin alone of almost 
500,000 
Along with 
and the huge 
that turned 


newspaper business, 
publishing concern 
2-million books a 
year, the Ullst founded the first 
weekly pictur wazine in Germanv. 
Among. their klv magazines, the 
biggest were the Berliner Illustrierte 
Zeitung, circulation 2-million, and the 
respected Gru Post, circulation 1- 
million 

Although the block-long office build- 
ing on the Koc was destroved, 
and the Russians made off with two of 
the presses in Tempelhof, the Ullsteins 
will still own the biggest printing plant 
in Europe. It’s being used now by 
other firms, turns out six daily papers, 
including the S. Army’s Allgemeine 
Zeitung and 10 weeklies. 


hstrasse 
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SIMON BENIN displays an alabaster-and- 
mahogany coffee table. It and this . . . 


MAHOGANY CHEST, scrolled in silver, will be part of the line of de luxe furniture, 
U. S.-designed but made by skilled Mexican hands, which will be shown when . . . 


Mexico Invades U.S. Furniture Field 


Modern furniture fans, who have 
long been raving about Scandinavian, 
and more recently Italian, imports, will 
have a chance to look over Mexican 
modern next month. A carload of liv- 
ing, dining, and bedroom pieces—made 
of Mexican mahogany and silver—will 
arrive in New York for a showing to 
the trade. If the line goes over with 
the department stores and decorators, 
Mexican business may have one of its 
first important manufactured exports 
for the U.S. market. 

Observers who have followed the 
venture give it a good chance of suc- 
cess. At least, it has sturdy interna- 
tional backing: 

¢ Axel Wenner Gren, Swedish 
electrical tycoon now living in Mexico, 
is helping with the financing. 

eEdmond J. Spence, Inc., top- 
flight New York designer, has planned 
the furniture with an eye on U.S. liv- 
ing habits. 

¢ Industria Mueblera S. A., which 
will make the furniture in Mexico 
pase already boasts a solid success in 
making cabinets for U.S. radio and 
television manufacturers. 
e¢ Small Start—Mueblera’s suave boss, 
Simon Benin, will tell you his success 
story at the drop of a hat. Back in 
1946, Mueblera was a small-scale fur- 
niture outfit, es 80 persons, 
selling $50,000 worth of goods yearly. 
It had little or no modern equip- 
ment. Then the Mexican government 
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decreed that no more complete radio 
sets could be imported, as many parts 
as possible must * made locally. ‘That 
gave Benin a shot at the cabinet busi- 
ness—and he came out with flying 
colors. Soon General Electric, RCA, 
Philco, Zenith, and Sears, Roebuck 
were standing in line for his consoles; 
some, in fact, were sent to the U.S. 
Then along came television, opened 
a brand-new field for Benin’s cabinets 
(BW—Aug.12’50,p108). 

Last year Mueblera sold 50,000 
cabinets worth $2.5-million, ranked as 
Mexico’s largest furniture maker. It 
had 800 employees, imported $150,000 
worth of U.S. equipment during the 
year. Benin fairly bubbles about the 
outlook fcr the future, hopes some day 
he'll be employing 6,000. 
¢ Cheap Labor—Benin’s formula is 
simple: U.S. equipment (he has the 
latest electronic molding presses) and 
knowhow, plus inexpensive Mexican 
labor. Add to that Benin’s own ex- 
perience in France, studying and re- 
producing antique furniture. 

It was in France that Axel Wenner 
Gren noticed Benin’s handiwork with 
furniture; later, in Mexico, he offered 
to back Mueblera in mass production. 
Last fall came the plan to tackle the 
U.S. market. Benin scouted New York, 
found Edmond J. Spence, who—among 
other things—designs furniture for 
Swedish manufacturers selling in the 
U.S. 


Simon Benin’s instructions to Spence 
were: 

Design functional furniture aimed at 
the plushiest U.S. market; key it to 
Mexican culture, using Aztec, Mayan, 
and Toltec motifs; and make use of 
Mexico’s wealth of raw materials. The 
great mahogany forests of the Yucatan 
—— provide a practically inex- 
naustible supply. And since Mexico is 


the world’s top silver producer, the line 


scroll- 


will feature silver-plated legs, 
ier, palm 


work, hinges. Alabaster, leat 
cording trim will be used, too. 
¢ Not for a Song—The combination 
is often striking—and it’s far from 
cheap. Retail prices haven’t been set 
yet, but a piece like the coffee table 
(above) may run to $200. 

Simon Benin figures the furniture 
will be worth it. His greatest treasure, 
he says, is his labor. He insists that 
hand-rubbed finishes are better than 
anything a machine can do, has refused 
to allow any mechanization of the 
process. 

In Mueblera’s Mexico City plant, a 
visitor will see rows and rows of Mexi- 
can youths rubbing away. Simon Benin 
boasts that his wage scale is the highest 
in the federal district, says that the 
“boys he took off the street” and 
trained himself are the world’s finest 
craftsmen. Now he’s working on the 
second generation; fathers are bringing 
their sons into the plant to learn 
the business. 
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clues: 


se: v 
P Vacant 
Executive Accountants-Charter member of Asso- 
ation of Consulting Management Engineers 
fers permanent position, expanding oppor- 
inity and attractive salary to three qualitied 
sceounting executives. They should 35-42 
ears of age with an interest in accelerating 
helr personal and professional growth. They 
should have a sound educational background 
and at least ten years of Industrial accounting 
experience embracing executive responsibili- 
es. They should be versed in modern concepts 
management control including standard 
sts and variable budgets, and they should be 
familiar with a wide range of accounting sys- 
ms and procedures. State briefly education 
nd experience qualifications, Your reply will 
e treated in complete confidence. Box 3164. 
Interested in a Sales Management position with 
. Future? We have openings that will pay up 
000 per year. For full particulars see 
page ads in February issues of Oppor- 
ity and Specialty Salesman magazines and 
full page ad in February issue of Coronet. 
news-stands - January q No Inquiries 
Answered From This . Saladmaster Sales 
Inc., 131-B2—Howell Street, Dallas, Texas. 


Market Research Manager. A Major Manufac- 
turer industrial and commercial equipment is 
stablishing new market research function. 
Applicant must be fully qualified in education 
presently employed in similar capacity 
at least five years practical experience. 
Location, Replies handled confidentially, 








please give complete information in your 
tter. Box 3217 


— Selling Opportunity Offered === 


p e We to sell 
For Heating Water. Capacity 
Hospital 





elain Jugs 
quarts. For Home . . Office 
« 3183 

Employment Service 
ei Guat lati 5 > 





Pp 9 @ g Your 
personal requirements met thru our flexible 
svrocedures, with full pretection of your present 

ywsition We have the know-how 
wide contacts to negotiate suc 
Details on request. Jepson E 
(Est. 1939). 1083 Porter Bidg., Kansas City 


Wanted 


istant Offers ible serv- 

‘onducted own ‘business suc- 

seeks different fleld. BBA. Vet- 

rar Young. Box 3091 


led, , Enai 


e g , 33, BS. in E.£., Cum 

10 years G.E. experience in Product 
ocess development, desires managerial 
sition in Metropolitan New York. Box 3258. 


Cc Engineer (available) Executive Mech. Eng. 
B Stampings and tools & dies a specialty. 
directing all eng. activities, product 
estimating, processing, tool design, tool 

time study, standards, methods 











and Producti tive, age 48, 
ate permanently in the Los An- 
Management, anufacturing and 
Engineering background with practical ex- 
perience in machine shop and metal fabrica- 
tion Thorough knowledge of purchasing, 
maintenance, production and inventory con- 
rols and all phases of sound personnel man- 
agement relations, Box 3179 
Nati ily B. we 





y ertising & Sales Pro- 
motion Executive 1951 ABP award winner 
with notable record as industrial manager and 
4A agency account man can show alert ma 
agement more sales for its advertising dollar. 
Salary $17,500. Box 3260. 

5 


Dead, ‘ rc 








co 3 experienced, well r 

fled; Chemistry & legal training. Record of 

solid achievement, Foods, Feeds, Pharmaceu- 
27 


ticals, Fermentations, Box 3278 
Seasoned young er, Yaleman, seeks open- 
ne on trade magazine or house organ. Box 
3027 
Steff Advisory and Planning Engineer widest 
background in operations development. Re- 
search and administration now in management 
sulting and operations research desires 
hange. Age 34. Minimum $10,000. Box 3275. 
Technical and Legal Assistant. Ch.£. LLB. 12 
years research and Production in the Process 
Industries. Box 3108 


Trade Association Executive, Experienced, avail- 

able Washington, D. C., for Executive Secre- 

tary -Cr I position incluc ing legislative 
record Box 3065 


Versatile Senior Bank Officer Stymied! Seeks 
broader opening his abilities. Seasoned 
judgment . knows banking, finance, 
level policy, title V.P., 

degrees, organizer, person- 

or 2 opening in bank, insur- 

ance company pension fund, foundation or 

dustry. Box 3125 
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to the solution of management men’s problems. 


‘nal, ‘4 4 7 


, exp Pp Indus- 
trial Engineer desires new connection in pro- 
gressive industry. Reasonable salary, relocate 
midwest. Box 3178 


==="Selling Opportunities Wanted=— 
Paris, F h |, Ameri and Ox- 
ford graduate, already well established as 
Sales Agent and Consultant, specialized in 
Construction, Building Material and Electrical 
Equipment, would assume position as Euro- 
pean representative for U. 8. Company 30x 
3209. 


Washingt D. rae tntie Available 15 














g ” pr 
years’ experience in selling to Federal Govern- 
ment Departments. Contracts. Specifications 
Priorities. James F. Hardy, Barr Bidg., Wash- 
ington 6, C. 

Young Sales Executive, 36, $25,000. Minimum. 
Capable sales mer., hiring-training. Hard- 
working, sober, creative, highest integrity 
Happy and progressing where I am, but look- 
ing for more challenging opportunity 
ndustrials. Southeast. Unless there is a 
$50,000, potential don’t bother me: Box 3064 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Consult: Z. H. Polachek, Reg. Patent Attorney, 
1234 Broadway, New York 1, N. ¥ 
Contemplating foreign trade expansion? Our 
representatives all over the world are ready to 
assist you in developing on the spot informa 
tion. Our clients include manufacturers, ex- 
porters, engineering concerna, advertising 
agencies, industrial consultants, and foreign 
governments, For details, write Overseas Busi- 
ness Services, McGraw-Hill International Cor- 
poration, 330 West 42, New York 36, Y 
X-Ray incorporated is Office and 
Laboratory for Quality Control on materials 
purchased by you in this area. We offer Chem! 
cal, Spectrographic, Colormetric, Physical, 
Microphotographic, and Radiographic Testing 
Phone or write for complete information of our 
services. 13931 Oakland Ave., Highiand Park 3, 
Michigan 5 





TOwnsend 9-5400 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
of Electrical Appli- 


ances, If you are interested in manufacturing 
a new featured steam iron on a royalty basis 
Contact Box 3181 
Your Own Busi: With a Mini hi 
A national organization offers you this oppor- 
tunity in the fast growing soft ice cream busi- 
ness with possible profits from $8000 to $15000 
For full particulars write to Dari- 
524 Fourth Avenue, Rock Island 


Attenti: vi 4 








Illinois. 


Profit O, unity for lifetime business. Start 
1 Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $16,000 profit. L C. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Sale 
Modern One Story Brick Factory Building on Rail- 


road in South Virginia, sacrifice for quick sale 
16,000 sq. feet. Ed Rountrey, 401 E. Franklin 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale 
Spacious and Beautiful. 


Motors diesels. Exceliert 

on rental-purchase to re- 
sponsible person or corporation. Boat can be 

in Miam Price is reasonable. Write 

call McDonough Construction Company, Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia, Telephone 74494 or 
515 Idlewyld Drive, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Phone 
21289 


SINESS SERVICES 


ROLLINS FLEET LEASING | 
Any number of Cars or Trucks 
No capital investment. Better employee relations. 
w cars yearly. Savings of thousands of dollars. 


Unlimited mileage 
TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
. Delaware. Phone 3261 








100 
Rehobot 





—————=|ndustrial Liquidat 
Bulk Purchases—-Private Sales—Auctions 


are ambidextrous, rating with equal 
under any one of t three basic, yet 
divergent methods, there is no reason for 
our recommending any but the one meth 
suited to your exact requirements. 
Hetz Constructors, Inc., P.O. Box 6718, Warren, 0. 








BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Rumor from Germany: Hyjalmar 
Schacht, Hitler’s financial wizard now 
turned free-lance consultant, has an 
offer to com Egypt to advise on 
money matte He recently returned 
from a similar job with the Indonesian 
government. Egyptian agents are try- 
ing to recruit German military and 
technical advisers, too 
e 


ACTH will be made in 
Australia by Pacific Laboratories, Inc., 
of Richmond, Calif. A subsidiary will 
be set up there to take advantage of 
Australia’s abundant supply of sheep, 
whose pituitary glands supply the hor- 
mone. Ther vill be no exports, 
though, until Australian requirements 
are satished 


The hormone 


Land of Peronist plenty: Argentines, 
who eat more beef per capita than any- 
one else in the world, will have one 
meatless day eckly in restaurants. 
Official reason for the ruling: a more 
balanced diet for the people. Funny 
coincidence: Argentina is falling behind 
on meat shipments under its trade 
agreement with Britain 

e 
Spanish business: Koppers Co. will de- 
sign and del 1 dimethyl aniline 
plant for Asturiana de Minas, to go 
up at Torrela The first Gibral- 
tar-North Afri ferry-boat service is 
expected to begin in May Among 
other thing will speed railroad 
freight between the two contents. . 
A one-year film pact has been signed 
by Hollywood and Madrid. It allows 
import of 100 feature films; the cost 
of an import permit is around $12,000 
per film. Ov vear ago, U.S. pro 
ducers stopped sending movies to the 
lucrative Spanish market because im 
port permits had to be bought in the 
black market at arbitrary prices 

e 
Pennsalt de Mexico, S. A., is a new 
subsidiary of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia. Its Mexico City 
plant will produce insecticide dusts for 
agricultural 

oa 
Brazil notes: A French manufacturer— 
Societe de Trolleybus, Paris—hopes to 
set up a factory to make electric trolley 
buses in Brazil. There’s a good market; 
several cities have already either ordered 
or called for b n the convevances.... 
Merritt-Chap: & Scott, New York 
engineers, plans to join with Sao Paulo 
businessmen and establish a Brazilian 
subsidiary E. W. Bliss Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, h $500,000 contract to 
design and supply equipment for a new 
hot-strip rolling mill at the Volta Re- 
donda steelworks 
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THE TREND 


Mr. Hoover's Gibraltar of Freedom 


Herbert Hoover wants to reopen the Great Debate. 

A year ago he went before the American people with 
a plea that we abandon our efforts to resist the Kremlin 
abroad, that we retreat to the Western Hemisphere and 
make it a fortress against world communism. 

His views had a full airing and attracted some support. 
But the Congress, acting for the American people, 
rejected them. It approved troops for Europe and a 
military aid program. Gen. Eisenhower, as a symbol of 
America’s determination to stand with its partners of 
the free world, went to Europe to rally and organize its 
defense. 

Hoover believes the year’s effort has been a failure. 
He calls now for a withdrawal of our troops from Europe 
and a retreat to the Western Hemisphere, which he 
wants held as a “Gibraltar of freedom.” 

BUSINESS WEEK rejected the Hoover doctrine of retreat- 
ism a year ago (BW —Jan.6’51,p120). His call to reopen 
the debate now is unconvincing. 

There is little new in the former President’s case 
this time except an inventory of the rocks in the road to 
building a united defense against the Kremlin. We have 
not made the progress we expected, he says. That is 
true. Gen. Eisenhower himself has spoken of it. 

But the NATO doughnut is a good deal more than 
hole: 

¢A marked lifting in the morale of Western 
European nations has come about. There is concrete 
evidence in increased defense budgets of all these 
countries, even though progress has been slow. 

¢ The core of a force has been developed that will 
make any Russian thrust to the English Channel costly 
and difficult. 

* Out of this common effort a European army is 
being bern. That is a revolutionary step in the unifica- 
tion of Europe. 

* Western Germany is being brought back into the 
Atlantic community through participation in the Euro- 
pean army. This whole project has hinged on our 
support and offers the best hope of hastening the day 
of departure for our troops. 

These are to us solid, real facts of the first importance. 
They outweigh Hoover's pessimism. 

But the nub of Hoover’s concern rests on economic 
grounds: For the United States to try to carrv such a 
program means grinding down our economy between the 
millstones of taxes and inflation. Here the 
President deals in very real dangers. But it’s a matter 
of alternatives. The free world allowed the Communists 
to catch it with a tremendous military deficit. We 
properly saw the Red aggression in Korea as a signal that 
we must make up that deficit, despite rough going for a 
couple of years. 


former 


152 


But we have some control over this burden. We can 
phase out our rearmament program, as we are now 
doing, and we can manage with more intelligence the 
inflationary consequences of making up for our earlier 
negligence. Whatever these costs may be, the Hoover 
alternative would scarcely be cheaper once we were an 
island in a hostile Communist sea 

Actually, Hoover and Eisenhower are not far apart 
on the ultimate role of American troops abroad. ‘This 
is what the general has said: 

The large scale permanent commitment of American 
troops to relatively fixed defensive positions outside the 
continen{al limits would be costly beyond military return. 
. - - Our own job is production and the ability to move 
strong units and destructive power quickly over great 
distances. 

But the basic philosophy of the two men and their 
sense of timing are worlds apart 
stands that every free nation, even 
He believes that our withdrawal from Europe now would 
produce World War III rather than avoid it, as Hoover 
argues. He realizes that with Europe left to the Kremlin 
Asia would rapidly slip down the 

Eisenhower is right. For ow 
the great mission he is carrying out 
insure the success of that mission, we must be vigilant 
to maintain our economy strong and sound. 


Eisenhower under- 
ours, needs allies. 


Communist drain. 
part we will support 
for our country. ‘To 


Good Appointments 


Two appointments have brought the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System up to full strength 
for the first time since last spring 
caused by the resignations of Marriner S. Eccles and 
Edward L. Norton, the President named: 

¢ Abbot L. Mills, Jr., first e-president of the 
U.S. National Bank of Portland, Ore. 

¢ James L. Robertson, First Deputy Controller of 
the Currency. 

These are good appointments, known to be first choices 
of board chairman William McC. Martin. 

Mills, 53-year-old banker, is a militant believer in an 
independent Federal Reserve System, free from ‘Treasury 
domination. Robertson, a first-rate government career 
man, is widely respected in banking circles because of 
his work in the Controller’s office 
national banks centers up. Rumors that his previous 
association with a Treasury agency means trouble for the 
idea of an independent Reserve are without foundation. 

These appointments are a tribute to chairman Martin’s 


lo fill the vacancies 


W here supers ision of 


influence with the President in the interest of building 
a two-way street between the Federal Reserve Svstem 
and the ‘Treasury. 
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If you make machinery or equipment you know the magic 
selling power of a tag on your product saying “Ball Bearing 
Equipped”. + + + Much as you would like to add the selling 
plus of ball bearings to your own product it is not always 

a simple matter to change over from less efficient bearings. 7 7 4 


Fafnir has gone a long way to help you gain these advantages 


by “packaging” ball bearings in complete units, including 


housings, seals and shields, in shapes and sizes to fit an 

amazing variety of machines and equipment and to function 
properly under all types of operating conditions. 4 + 4 

A few minutes spent with a Fafnir engineer may bring 

forth an Economy Package which gives you all the advantages 
of ball bearings at minimum cost. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 


New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 


Typical Fafnir “packaged” 
ball bearing units. 



























































“AUTOMOBILES 
Lock Washers 


Multiple tapered-twisted teeth bite 


deeply to resist vibration loosening — lock 


even tighter as vibration increases! 


a 
D>. 4 
+ ~ 
EXTERNAL INTERNAL COUNTERSUNK EXTERNAL-INTERNAL 


A size and type to meet your specific fastening need! 


OF 


DOME DOME O1S: 
PLAIN PERIPHERY TOOTHED PERIPHERY PLAIN PERIPHERY TooTHED PERIPHERY 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE KIT, TopAy ! 


Moke your own tests... see how every 
fastening can be positively locked 
against the hazard of vibration 
loosening. Ask for Sample Kit No. 21. 
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